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Mail Postcard for 
Book of 10,000 Bargains 


This Congoleum Rug bargain is 
3 sample of the ten thousand other 

ins in our great big furniture book. 
A postcard by bring it to you free for 
the asking shows everything for the 
home. It % ae the largest book of 
the kind published. A great many things 
are shown in their actual colors. 


Always a Year to Pay 
You never need to ask for credit. It’s 
the way we sell grees . And we 
vee fl loan articles free for a whole 
before you need to decide. 
A Few Departments 
Wood Curtains 
Sewin: 
ac 
Brass Beds 
Bedding 
all weaves and pat- 
All sorts of odds and 
tie wringers, (ons. _Srgges. Coete 
big department ‘of diamonds, ‘watches 
and jewelry. 


Ask forit now. A plain letter or postcard will de. 





Less than the 
. Price of One > 





of the famous 
Congoleum Gold Seal 

Art Rug is just as well 
known, absolutely as 
standard, as sugar, salt or 


ef ¢ flour used to be. 
ZA Go anywhere, look everywhere, 


in stores, catalogs, magazines and 
newspapers— and once more refresh your 
memory of the actual universal standard 
price ofa fullsize Gold Seal Congoleum Art Rug. 


Here we bring you not one rug alone, but 
four—and all four for less than the regular price of 
one. A full room size, 9 foot by 12 foot, Congoleum 
Rug and three small companion Congoleum Rugs to 
match—each small rug 18 x 36 inches, 


30 Days Free Trial 


We'll send all four rugs on trial for 30 days. We want 
jee and urge you to put them down on the floor and use them for a whole month— 
ree of expense and without promise or obligation of any kind. 
We puarantese that if you 
would rather return the rugs af- Waterproof. These rugs are guaran- 
ter making this kind of a trial, teed waterproof. There is no burlapin Gold 
ust say so and send them back. Seal Congoleum Art Rugs for water to 
e will refund to you every pen- rot. The surface is hard and smooth and 
ny of transportation charges, wear resisting. 
both going and coming. This stunning pattern is a superb tile 
lesign that looks exactly like the finest mo- 
Pay Little by Little saic tile that you have ever seen, in lovely 
Take a Full Year robins’ egg blue and stone gray potortns . 
Such a rug in your kitchen will change 
And that’s not all! No mat- appearance of the whole room. In the ¢ Line 
ter who you are, or where you live—regard- room it gives an effect impossibly beautifu 
less of your circumstances—we’'ll send all to describe. For a bedroom it is the most 
four rugs immediately, without waiting appropriate pattern imaginable, For the 
red tape or bother, for just a dollar pinned bathroom it is absolutely ideal. 
to the coupon. 
And we'll wait a year for the balance This Offer Ends in 30 Days 
of the money. If you keep your rugs after Send Your Dollar NOW 


making a 30 day's trial, you can pay little by We cannot hold this offer open long 





little, almost as you please, taking aifu 
year. That’s the way we sell everything. We more a for Ce uick ae a © prove to you 
our ability to se ou similar bargains In @ 
The Most Famous kinds of house dareiidnen from cellar to 
A... All Congoleum Patterns garret, on the same wonderful terms. 
ngoleum Gold Seal Art Rugs are Clip the Coupon and pin a Dollar to it, 


Con y becoming the national floor covering No D4C408 9 ft. x 12 ft. Genuine 


—universally used in the kitchen, bathroom Congoleum Gold Seal 
and dining room in good homes. 


Art Rug and 3 companion 
They tay Naty theveryfirstgzoment rugs to match, ea. 18x 36 in. $15.95 
without fastening. They never cur 
or kick up at ey Ry No 
need to tack them down irt can- . 
not accumulate underneath. Spiegel, May, Stern Co. 
naunmeaeie Gena Geese 1545 Thirty-fifth Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 
mean less Wot em pes back break- I enclose $1. Send me on approval the 4 Gout rr | 
ing di rth h Congoleum Art Rugs here described, No. D4C4 
@ drudgery irt, ashes, grit, dust od Free Thal. if 1 t’ deli oe ran oS 
or mud cannot “grind into’ Con- on ays Free Trial am not delighted wi 
coleum Rugs, because the surface the rugs, I can return chem and get my $1 back, also 
a hard andc ‘ am all transportation costs. Otherwise I will pay easy 
rag keeps a Gold Seal Yongoleum terms, tf .25 poathly, until special bargain price, 
Art Rug clean and doesn’t burt it. $15.95, is pai 








Spiegel Mau Slem@ |" 


1545 35th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CONTENT 


SUMMONED. Complete Novelette . , . - Katharine Newlin Burt 
In this, the greatest novelette of the year, Mrs. Burt tells a gripping story of the 
strength and weakness of a woman in lov: Her fearlessness of action, her pas- 
sionate quest for the most sincere in life give Rosamund Kerr's love story an epic 
grandeur that only Mrs. Burt's pen could adequately set forth 


THEMAN WHO WOULD NOT WAIT. Short Story Beatrice Ravenel . ° 
A legacy, the one girl best loved of all the world, and-—“the man who would not 
wait.’ From lif itself the author might have carved this powerful tale, quivering 
as it is with human emotions. 

EMERALDS DE MENTHE. Short Story . . Winston Bouvé , 
Only because Gerda, the clever and astute daughter, was resourceful, was the well- 
known house of Van Delden saved from becoming a public laughingstock, 

THE BRIDGE FLAPPER. Short Story . ‘ . Austin Wade ° 
The flapper in this case had her definite ideas, but it took the offices of a slightly 
more sophisticated young matron at the hotel to carry them over for her 


TO DORIS. et ; ; ‘ . ; ; . Freeman Harrison ° 
TRUMPETER OF THE DAWN. Short Story . Augusta Coxe Sanderson 


Tyranny, whether in nations or individuals, should, Lady Ripley believed, be put 
down by force, And she tried to put her principle into action in the case of San, 
her stepson. 

THE WHITE SHADOW. Short Story . ’ . Izola Forrester 


huropean 


Vara had for several years lived under the white shadow of a certain | 
court scandal And at Cherry Sloane's party at her fashionable Long Island house, 
that shadow was quite unexpectedly lifted forever, 

VALENTINES ARE MEMORIES. Verse . Margaret E. Sangster . 

THE MAN HUNT. Serial . . , ° : . May Edginton , 
Wherein Fay Brunie, in seeking her proper niche in the business world, tries new 
tacti ind becomes, to her listeners at all events, a blasé woman of secicty,. 

NORA’S STORY. Short Story . ; . ; . Ernest L. Starr. ° 
It was, to be sure, Nora’s story, and it had in curiously mixed proportions elements 
of comedy and tragedy, together with infinite pathos 

SEA—SYMPATHY. Verse . ° ‘ : , . Charles Wharton Stork 

THE COUNTESS’ TRAGEDY. Short Story . F. S. Coryn , 
Stark though it might have been, the countess’ tragedy had nevertheless, a most 
tuspicious outcome, to which the Chinese ambassador was able deftly to point the 
way. 

ILLUSION. Verse ° ‘ . ‘ ° ‘ . Grace Hazard Conkling 

A MOMENT. Verse . . . ‘ ‘ ° . Margaret Munsterberg 

THE UNFINISHED ARTIST. Short Story Josephine Bentham 
June Barlow's ambition was to become a finished artist, but a series of happenings 
which could take place only in a movie colony made of her very quickly an unfin 


ished artist. 
IN BROADWAY PLAYHOUSES . . ° . Dorothy Parker . ° 
TALKS WITH AINSLEE’S READERS . ° . The Editor 
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Ser" NE ge i. 


Brings wri in 
8-Piece Suite 


Quarter-Sawed and Solid Oak 
— Chairs Have Spring Seats 

Yes, only $1 brings this splendid suite 

f library, living room or parlor fur- 

niture—8 splendid massive pieces— 

large table, with 36 in, x 23 in. top, 

arm chair, arm rocker, straight chair 

and sewing rocker, waste basket 

andtwocandlesticks. With it you 

et a beautifulTable Scarf FREE 

see description below). Use the 

iture and scarf for 30 days on Free Trial. Thenif 

not satisfied, return the goods and we will refund your 
$1 and pay transportation charges both waye. 


Nearly a Year to Pay 
Ifyou keep it, pay a little monthly. The suite isquarter- 
gawed and solid oak in rich fumed finish. Rockers and 
chairs have cut-out panels, spring seate and padded 

construction. Upholstered in durable imitation Span- 
ish brown leather. Shipped (fully boxed, “knocked 
down” to decrease freight charges) from factory in 
Central Indiana or Chicago warehouse. 
Order by No. ee gree $36.95. Send $1 now. 
Balance $3.00 mo T. cart is FREE. 


FRE "Beautiful Velour 
We want to prove that Hartman's prices 
and terms are the most liberal ever known. 
rae why we make this extra inducement. 
A handsome table scarf ABSOLUTELY 
FREE! Rich blue velour, 48 inches by 16 
inches. 6-inch panels at ends of floral 
tapestry. Antique gold braid binding. 


For Hartman’s 
Send Big 368-page 
Bargain Cataloz—FREE! 


This great 368-page book offers the world’ 's greatest bargains 
infurniture, rugs, silver 
ete., 


ee es 
s. . Ware. 





Catalog explains how you 
can get absolutely 
many valuable articles for 
which you would pay high 
ices at stores. Beauti 
ssware, Lemonade Sets, Sil- 
e, Tablectoths, Napkins 
and other elegant and 
wot ansreles elves ; 
© with purchases. 
Send for it today. Handsome 


“Let Hartman FeatherYOURNest” Fumed Finish 
HARTMAN FURNITURE & CARPET CO. 
Dept. 51¢ 5100 O Sirsa roman +, Cricut Chicago 
HARTMAN F FURNITURE. ac CARPET co., ‘Dept. 5. $100 Ci Chicago, HM. n. 
Enclosed find $1 as first Payment, Send the 8-piece Room Suite No. 105EMA19 
and with it, absolutely FREE, t tifal Table Scart. rng as described. I am to have 
Wdays’ free trial. If not satioke will oo all back and you will return my $1 and 


fey frcight both Ss. If I keep it, I will pay $3 monthly on the suite alone until 
full price, $36.96, is paid. Title remains with you until final payment is made. 





RF.D., —-— 
@ Street and No. 


Occupation... 
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“Tse yo’ mammy— 
yo is his slave!”’ 


H's mother—that yammering slave woman? 
That body servant lying there, whom he 
had been beating all these years, his master? 
Impossible! But the slave woman's steady gaze 
stayed him. Something told him she spoke the 
truth—that his was the blood that contained 
the taint of bondage. 

One of the most absorbing crime detection 
stories ever written carries you spellbound 
through mystery after mystery. It is a classic 
medley of mystery and humor by 


MARK TWAIN 


25 Volumes: Novels— Boys’ Stories—Humor— 
Essays— Travel— History 

Perhaps you think you have read a good 
deal of Mark Twain. Are you sure? Have 
you read all the novels? Have you read all 
the short stories? Have you read all the 
brilliant essays? Think of it—25 volumes 
filled with the laughter and the tears that 
made Mark Twain so wonderful. 


The Only Complete Uniform Edition 


The Author's National Edition, originally 
published by Harper & Brothers, and now pub- 
lished by P. F. Collier & Son Company, is the 
only complete uniform edition of Mark Twain's 
writings. Here you join “Huck” Finn and 
Tom Sawyer in their boyish pranks—you live 
the quaint life of steamboat days and the Far 

est—you see foreign lands and people 
through the eye of the master humorist—you 
thrill to every wholesome human emotion. 

We shall be glad to send you a booklet con- 
taining interesting and worth-while information 
about them. The booklet is free. Sending for 
it in no way obligates you. Merely clip the 
coupon and mail it to-day. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West Thirteenth St., New York, N.Y. 

Please send me the free booklet about Mark Twain 
together with full particulars as to how I may procure 
a complete set of his writings by small monthly pay- 
ments. 
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Occupation 
The publishers cannot undertake to send this booklet free to children, 



















_This simplified, 


to college and the 


Am 


Drexel 


"" fimerlens can School, De Dept. 


cially prepared for home study by leading 
profe essors—meets all requirements for entrance 


training or specialized instruc- 
tion in any trade or profession 
the American School can help 
you, Check and mail coupon 


complete High School Course 


leading professions. 
Whether you need High Schoo) 


for Free Bulletin. 





erican School 

Ave. and 58th Street 

Dept. H-2192 
Chicago 





— 
4.2192, 192 Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 


Send me full information on the subject checked and how you will help 


me win success. 
«Architect 


Building Contractor 


Automobile Enginee 


Automcste oan 


Civil Engin 
.. Structural E ngineer 
Business Manager 

...Cert, Public Ascoun 
eosee Accountant and Aud 
... Bookkeeper 

..Draftsman_and Des 
...Electrical Engineer 


..Bleetric Light & Power 


General Education 


Lawyer 
Machine Shop Practice 
Photoplay Writer 
echanical Engineer 
Shop Superintendent 
employment Manager 
Steam Engineer 
‘oremans ip 
Sanitary Engineer 
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tant 
itor 


igner 





eis ick School Graduate 
wen ‘ire Insurance Expert 











... Vocational Guidance . Wireless 


» Business Law 


psn Undecided 








MAKE MONEY 


yo can earn from 





$1 to $2 an hour in your spare time writing 


show cards, Quickly and easily learned by our new, simple 


, 


“Instructograph’ 


method. No canvassing or soliciting ; we teach 


you how, guarantee you steady oo at home no matter ‘where you 
live, and pay you cash each week 
Full particulars and Booklet Free. 


AMERIC 
240 Ryrie Building 






AN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
Toronto, Can 


F R E DIAMOND 

RING OFFER 
Just to advertise our famous Hawaiian im, 
— onds~the ) greatest discovery the world 


ever kno ¥e. a sen Swe | 
free this 14k sod ft ing. set with al 





Hawalte ©. im. dlamond—in beautiful a bes 
Dettage paid. Pay postmaster $1.48 5.5 
Gharees to cover postage, boxing Cm: 
handling, ete. If you can tell it ‘from e . 1 
diamon return and money refu 
10,000 ejven away. Send no [a 
quick. Send size of finger. 
KRAUTH & REED, Dept.412 
MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO — 
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27 a: Address 


NTED! 


U. S. RAILWAY - 


L.CLERKS 





$1600 First — | . ~ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Dept. M287 Rochester, N.Y. 

“ Sirs: Send me, without charge, (1) 
sample Railway Mail Clerk Examination 
Questions; (2) schedules showing place 


send cou- oo next examinations; (3) list of many Gover 


jobs now open. 
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yOU CAN PLAY THE HAWAIIAN GUITAR 


JUST LIKE THE HAWAIIANS! 


Because Our Native Hawaiian InstructorsWill Help You 
Our method of teaching is so simple, 
plain and easy that you begin on a 
piece with your first lesson. In half 
an hour you can play it! We hav: 
reduced the necessary motions you 
learn to only four-and you acquire 
these in a few minutes Then it 
only a matter of practice to acquire 
the weird, fascinating tremolos, stac- 
catos, slurs and other effects that 
make this instrument so delightful. 
The Hawaiian Guitar plays any 
kind of music, both the mel- 
ody and the accompaniment, 
FREE Our complete 
course of 52 les- 

sons includes FREE a Beau- 
tiful Hawaiian Guitar, all 
the necessary picks and 
steel bar and 52 pieces of 
Music. Special arrange- ‘ S) 
ment for lessons if you have your cwn Guitar. 
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-= Your favorite instrument given away FREE with first lesson 66 I 
) SPECIAL COURSES UNDER FAMOUS TEACHERS, Learn m ma In rea 
help to play VIOLIN, TENOR BANJO or UKULELE. 99 
FESR money now 
. a First Hawaiian Conservatory of Music, Inc. © | 
4 233 Breadwey (Woolworth Building) NEW YORK ° | “ EE that coupon? Remember the day 
He Fesse ; . i me fall informs ation about your 52 easy lessons and sl you urged me to send it to Scran- 
r Pt P a ton? It was the best thing I ever did. 
Name - “Mr. Carter called me in today. Said 
Address he’d been watching my work for some, 
ing) a. time—ever since he learned I was study- 
268 ing with the International Correspon- 
1. s dence Schools 
“Then he asked me if I thought I could 
take over Bill Stevens’ job. I told him 
I was sure that I could—that I had had 
that goal in view ever since I started my 
pencens », S. course. 
ail “7 start tomorrow, Mary, at an increase 
= | of $60 a month. It’s wonderful how spare- 
| time study helps a man to get ahead.’ 
. ®. | 
( fostrated, journal’ Pd IR thirty years, the I. C. S. has been helping men 
writers of Photoplays, to win promotion, to earn more money, to get 
Short Stories, Poems ahead in business and in life. 
Foor, aes, Oe, You, too, can have the position you want in the 
helpful articles on work you like best. Yes, you can. 
how to write, how to | All we ask is the chance to prove it. Without cost, 
. ook Send"for FREE without obligation, just mark and mail this coupon. 
ole copy TOD oe TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — — - 
ach The Writer's Digest INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCKOOLS 
you . Box ge Scranton, Penna, 
719 Butler Bidg. . 
=a Witho ost obligatic please tell r how I can qualify for the 
Cincinnati, Ohio position ¢ or in the subjec t "before which I have marked a 
BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
() Business Management Salesmanship 
()Industrial Management } Advertising 
C)Personnel Organization ) Better Letters 
Traffic Management } Foreign Trade 
C)Business Law O)Stenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law Business English 
Accountancy (including C.P.A.) Civil Service 
Nicholson Cost Accounting Railway Mail Cler 
Py Make 1 to 2 dollars an hour At Home In Your Spare Time | Peleus Bone t Commer Schoo Subjects 
*rivate Secretary igh School Subjects 
We guarantee to make ,you.a Show Card Writer by our Business Spanish [© French Illustrating 0 Cartooning 
“New Simple Method.’”” No Canvassing or Soliciting. TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
by Working Outfit Free. (]Electrical Engineering Architect 
We sell your work and pay you cash each week no matter | OC Electric Lighting Blue i print Reading 
$ where you live. C) Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Niustrated Booklet and Terms Free P Mechenten’ Desgionen pretiestesel, Draftsman 
¥ Machine Shop Practice Soncrete Builder 
| Ps THE DETROIT SHOW CARD SCHOOL ‘ | Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
211 Dinan Bidg. Detroit, Mich. Gas Engine Opersting Plumbing and Heating 
* Civil Enginee Chemistry () Pharmacy 
Surveying and Mapping Automate Work 
Metallurgy Navig: 
Steam Engineering Agriculture and Poultry 
Ss Radio 0 Airplane Engines Mathematics 
=15A BETTER JOB NOW! 
‘UTE e Street 6-26-22 
n.Y- < 7 Address......... 200s sencesesesoccesese conececnsosocsenenssoscoossereqoeooosonccossoooeseesereneenee 
_) Learn good trade in a few weeks. 12 million autos, cuy i 
ngiins — and tractors need service. Repairmen needed. puaen 
overn- rite today for . upation.. , scan 
y Free catalog giving full particulars ewer, residing. ro Canada “aaa amt Gp enaen 0 Go Ge 
ig MICHIGAN STATE AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL | téonot Corr Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada. 
seal 3921 AUTO BUILDING DETROIT, MICH. 
—— 
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Agents and Help Wanted Detectives Wanted — 

WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- BECOME detectives; big wage oppor 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to tunities everywhere ; xperience un essary 
$100 weekly, operating our ‘Specialty Candy write Wagner, 186 L 79th, New York 
Factories’”’ anywhere. Booklet free Ww. MEN—Ag 7 to 55. Experience 1eces- 
Hillyer Ragsdale, Drawer 29, East Orange sary. Travel; make secret investigations, re- 
N. J es ports. Salaries; expenses American For 

GOV’T RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS start eign Detective A gency, 114, St. Louis. _ 
$133 month; expenses paid. Specimen ex- DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. 
amination estions free Columbus In- Travel Excellent opportunity Experience 
stitute Columbus, Ohio. unnecessary Particulars free Write 

SHITE manufacturer Wants agents; sell American Detective System, 1068 Broad- 
advertised brand men’s hirts direct to way, N 
wearer No capital or experience required. BE A DETECTIVE Ex ent oppor- 
Free samples Madison Mills, 505 Broad- tunity ood pay travel 1 
way. _N k. Ludwig, 436 Westover Building, Kansas 

BIG Y FAST SA s City 
Every owner buys gold initials for his MEN W. AN’ rE D for detective work Ex- 
auto. You charge $1.50, make $1.35. Ten perience necessary Wr for details ex 
orders daily easy Write for particulars | pjaining pee teed or J. Ganor, for 
and free samples American Monogram mer Gov't Detectiv S.. St. Louis, Mo. 
oe Dept. 170, East Orange, N 

G $—Signs of all kit 
ond ‘offies Big mone Dogs 

Atracto Sign Works, AC, Cicer 

cago. DOG OWNE RS TEXTBOOK FREE: ex 

WIDE-AWAKE MAN to take char per acy per car training 
of our local trace x, to $8 a day steady fee 
no experience requi l at once n 
write today American ‘o.. 7916 
American B ldg . Cineinna Ohio ny 

MAKE $ to $50 a Week repre ti . 

Clows Famous Philadelphia i dire i . n 
from mill—for met ‘ ire Educationai 
Every pair guaranteed "Drives that wit —_ 

Free book How to Start’ tells the st satest rt ss 
George Clows Company, Desk 66, Philadel 7 a ter «i ape TR roe 
phia, Pa Urinalysis fre Write 

AUTOMOBILE FREE TO TAILORING tu jans & Sur 

Agents Make 5.00 a week and up and f Mier » Room 97 
get an automobile free taking order r Street, Chicago 
our fine tailored measure suits B 1 
sortment of All-Wool Fabrics all at the “ 
one low price of $29.75. Every order pays Farm Lands 
you big cash profit in advar We sup _— “e i 

lit utfit 1 ve an aut GOOD FARM LANDS, 20, 40, 80 re 

to every ma who quali tre ir istling ty in I Mi 

r rt ff Dept, 5 * $1 $50 d gt 
te om Chicago, 1 Oo; await ) Wr today 
$60-$200 Week (¢ 1 Lette f Store for | fr ’ t s art Land Com 

Windows Easily at ed I Sar i X-12 First Nat ul Bank Build 

; Let ( 1317 ( A 

M ! ex 
vork lid a 7 
portuni t 1 mer and wor . " 

many oper ive Nn tha ‘ a a 
ean fil 80.000 te posit s to be filled for . "T .. 

the cor year We t u at m c Ind 

Send for kl B ‘ — 

Training Ir 211 ¢ al > 

N. ¥ a Help Wanted— Male 

SELL us your spare time you car ar 

$15 to $50 wee ng showeards at EARN $110 to $250 mont ex 

home no anvassir pleasar rof pa y I Pp 

profession easily quickly arne guarante 3 ur ? 

simple graphic t k system art I rr Ww 

unnecessary ruct and I wor Wr St | 

Wilson Met in 1, De 204£E Bu a 

Richmond > anada 

ae ~ K. , Soverses tarers. ee Patents and Lawyers 

deliers, bedste Outfits f :' D wcriaareacd, Mca 

Silver Laboratories, 11 INVED ‘TORS lest to s patents 

York should w r our e-t “How To 

Get ir P tent.’ s le- 
GOVERNMENT Railway Mail ¢ i iP , out 3 petentable 
$133-$195 Month List posit tus Rat & « 12, Wa 
free. Write immediately, Frat Inst ag ge . — 
tute, Dept. M2P, Rochester. N. Y ae 
: " PATENTS H r r 3 KR 
ae A gl Moe BUY Harper’s Inv reasonal best 1 = Pr . . 
oe su Booklet fre Wa E. ¢ 
4 ; Pate Lawyer, 624 F St t. W 
th ;, $7.5 D. € 
‘ 146 AS PATENTS, Write for Re i Ir 
Fairfield lowa. Blatr and fre 1 y t 
sketch and des t for 
ts patentabl ‘ H ref 
Astrology Prompt At Rea Tr 
Victor J. Eva & Co t W 
YOUR rURE—As f ingt D. ¢ 

stars. & , birthdat ar r PATENTS SECURED Submit sk 

thre adir healt mod y vent © examina 

« rriage I Box ) \ Write for Record of Invention blank 

Francisco al and valuable bo re J. L. Jackson & 

‘ Ouray Bull Washington. D. ( 
Automobiles SRCTALIZED. "Pat 
= Write Adam sher 
TOMOB ILE OWNERS ara m M 

went . today for fre t 

month’s issue It contains helpf i, instru 

tive information on overhauling ignition Personal 

troubles, wiring, carburetors, storage batter EEE 

~ s, et Over 120 pages, illustrated Send YOU CAN BE POPUL = 

for free co today Automobile Digest, 530 expense ar trouble art 

Butler Bldg., Cincinnati Room 6088S, 110 Wes 40t 

Please mention this magazine when 





Personal—Continued 


YOUR HOROSC op E covering ng full jeu 
50¢ Includes an extensive reading, by 
uable daily guide, large pictorial hart, 


und special forecasts for each month. Se. 








entific, complete. Try it! Money back ¢ 
dissatisfied. Give birthdate. Address é 
Daniels, Flatbush Station, Box 32) Bro. 
lyn Ze 
Scientific 
SOLVE Your Prob ms by scientific per. 

soual analysis Self-revealing psyc hologies 
chart and four a ation principles in personal 
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CHAPTER I. 


EORGE. FERGUSON §s stopped 
G on the last landing of the stairs. 
Until that instant he had be- 
lieved that the expectant stillness, the 
patience of the spacious room below and 
of its solitary occupant, were being held 
for him, but now—and it was the shock 
of the sensation that brought him to a 
pause—he received a curiously definite 
impression of something alien and 
hostile. He was a man sensitive to such 
disturbances. 

The firelight, a scattered, varying 
glimmer, touched at polished points of 
the dimness ; it lay along the piano keys, 
across the dull-gold frame of his grand- 
father’s portrait, on the silver borders 
of his own notable etching, that study of 
a crouching tiger which, with the tiger’s 
skin, he had brought back from his latest 
trip to India; it sharpened the slender 
blades of his rapiers crossed with his 
fencing mask above the bookcases. 

Rosamund Kerr was just beyond the 
remotest stretch of the finger tips of 
moving light.- He could, however, with 
his extraordinary gift of vision, readily 
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distinguish her, sitting in profile against 
a black, uncurtained window: by the 
gleam of her hair, by the tawny color 
of her evening gown where it clung to 
the round end of her shoulder and to the 
long sweep of her leg from hip to knee. 
She was sitting wonderfully still, a tall, 
golden woman against the square of visi- 
ble night. There was a primitive per- 
fection of stillness in her unbreathing 
fixity that kept Ferguson as motionless 
as he had been held in the jungle by the 
first sight of a stalked beast. 

The indigo background, in the center 
of which the golden head rested, to the 
eye as flat and dim as a faded fresco, 
broke into metallic brilliance, so that 
the face started out in dazzling relief, 
half-open, scarlet mouth, clean-cut, di- 
lated nostrils, eyelashes black and steady, 
white brow, glittering, fixed eyes, white 
cheeks, white chin, the neck as round as 
a post, the hair in every shining, wire- 
bright thread—then went out as utterly 
as the sudden, blinding dazzle. It glim- 
mered again slowly to Ferguson’s dis- 
turbed vision. 

Neither the lightning flash, nor the 
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prompt and violent detonation that fol- 
lowed had moved her by so much as a 
single contracted nerve. She seemed, 
rather, to be staring at the storm as 
though it had a face. The wind came 
at the glass and flung rain; there went 
a sort of trembling and trampling over 
the big, steady house. The branches of 
elms outside in the lawn were audibly 
lashed, tiny leaves scattered with the 
rain, against the window. 

Ferguson himself had started at the 
flash, buty if his slight movement had 
made any sound, it evidently had not 
distracted her from whatever her con- 
templation might be. Now, however, 
she stood up and with one vigorous 
movement threw the window wide. The 
storm entered the quiet, beautiful room: 
cold swept Ferguson’s body; he felt his 
sleek hair ruffled eerily; the fire leaped, 
papers fluttered, the pictures swayed on 
the walls, the rain drummed audibly on 
the polished floor. Ferguson heard the 
sea shout along the beach. For his fur- 
ther revelation, the lightning painted her 
in and out—her dress blown close 
against her, her throat glistening wet. 

He closed his lids, opened them. She 
had moved again even more resolutely 
and swiftly. She looked about her, but 
after the flash her eyes missed his still, 
dark figure, and, leaving the window 
open, she ran across the room. Before 
he could cry out, as he had at last a mind 
to do, she had thrown open the heavy, 
double front door, and, uncloaked, bare- 
headed, bare-armed, was outside in the 
storm. 

Ferguson sprang across the room, 
closed the window, caught up a long 
wrap, and, heedless of his own uncov- 
éred head, dinner coat, and light shoes, 
plunged out, bending his forehead to the 
rain. He shut the door heavily behind 
him. With that loss of the warmth and 
shelter of walls, he was conscious of the 
instantaneous change and readjustment 
which takes place in every civilized being 
when he steps out from home into night: 
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an increase both of robustness and of 
timidity ; a wary, adventuring, exciting 
shift of values. As he stepped across 
the deep veranda he had changed from 
host to hunter. The wild night pos- 
sessed him as it possessed the trees and 
clouds and sea. 

He stood peering under his brows 
and the lightning granted him a glimpse 
of his quarry flying along the edge of 
the lawn and flashing away beneath a 
fringe of viridescent beech trees which 
gleamed against a deeper belt of fire. 
Beyond the trees Ferguson knew that 
the land rose steeply to a cliff above the 
water. As he ran across wet, clipped 
grass he could hear the pounding of ex- 
cited surf.and the rattle of stones which 
Rosamund’s climbing feet had loosened, 

There were-in him now three distinct 
strata of sensation; most recognizable, 
the shock of indignant surprise which he 
endured that such a woman as Rosa- 
mund, bred and trained to her finger 
tips, a creature of so complete and, in its 
best sense, worldly an education that her 
every thought was a nuance, her every 
speech obviously the result of delicate, 
complicated thought, her every act one 
of poised, almost studied gracefulness, 
should change under his eyes to a tawny, 
supple hoyden who ran half dressed 
against the wind with flying hair. 

Almost as vividly he was conscious of 
a growing dread, a suspicion, angry and 
pained, that there must be something in 
Rosamund’s life of which he had never 
been aware, some emotional disturbance, 
some repressed unhappiness, some 
tragedy perhaps, which on the very eve 
of his proposal had sent her climbing 
away from him at top speed to the 
windy, dangerous head of rock. But, 
stirring under the disgust of the hyper- 
civilized man and the dread of the lover, 
there was another feeling. The hunter's 
instinct in Ferguson was tingling his 
veins. He understood, by some deep- 
buried instinct, understood and approved 
the flight of his golden-tawny prey. 



































She had sat there waiting for his 
courtship, a composed gentlewoman, 
dressed and. groomed and graciously 
prepared, and the storm wind had called 
and called until she knew that she was 
afraid and angry and filled with insuf- 
ferable delight and that she must run. 
And he, angry, too, throbbing, his teeth 
set, was after her with strong, swift 
feet, stronger and swifter than hers. It 
was—this hunting of a wet, wild-haired, 
running girl—the most exultant hunting 
of them all. 

George Ferguson, hurrying across the 
lawn in dinner clothes with a wrap over 
his arm, would have described himself 
as an indignant rescuer of a young 
woman foolish enough to go out into a 
storm to look at the surf. He had never 
felt like scolding Rosamund before, he 
had a perfectly conscious mind now to 
scold her strenuously, but, not yet con- 
scious, there was that in him that would 
have beaten her half to death and 
dragged her home by the hair. 

He came after a few minutes to the 
top of the cliff and here the wind smote 
him with force, his tongue tasted salt 
spray and he must fight for his footing 
before he could look about him. She 
was standing full against the wind, her 
breast high, her arms held back, her 
hair whipped out straight. 

“Rosamund! Rosamund!” he called, 
but she could not hear against the noise 
of the wind: and the sea, and not till he 
put his arms strongly about her did she 
stir with the knowledge of his presence, 
angry, protective, arrogant. He had 
himself instantly in control, himself and 
her. “Keep this wrap around you. Be 


careful. It’s dangerous up here in this 
wind.” As he spoke they both stag- 


gered a step nearer to the edge and he 
fairly caught her up and swept her down 
out of the dizzy sight of crawling 
whiteness so far beneath them. Among 
the groaning trees she went with him, 
held close to his side so that his arm 
kept the warm cloak about her. He 
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could feel the swift, rippling strength of 
her walk. They said nothing until, on 
the veranda, she pulled back. 

“George—let me go!” It was an 
emotional voice. He tightened his arm 
brutally, then suddenly withdrew it, 
fighting an enormous reluctance to free 
her, and followed her into the house. 

She hurried before him up the whole 
length of the room to the fire, before 
which she bent, holding out her wet 
hands. 

She tried to arrange her darkened 
hair, then stood up, looked at him help- 
lessly, laughed, and, half turning away 
against the mantel, broke into hysterical 
tears. 

CHAPTER II. 

Rosamund’s tears were the violent 
expression of a nervous readjustment. 
Out on the cliff, with the wind in her 
face, she had been happy and composed ; 
now, with George Ferguson drawn up, 
white-faced, beside her and with the 
quiet, dim room as silent and as full of 
unspoken criticism, about her, she was 
ashamed of her extraordinary impulse, 
of its expression, of the humiliation of 
capture and enforced return, of her 
weeping and disordered self. Not since 
her stormy, silent little-girlhood had she 
suffered any such public mortification, 
and that her public should be the man 
whom she intended to marry and whose 
opinion was of paramount importance to 
her helped to confound her more com- 
pletely. 

She wished quite simply that he would 
speak a word of reassurance, instead of 
standing under the high mantel like a 
modern caryatid, in slim, conventional 
perfection of physique, of dress, of pose. 
He was, in mind and body, as keen and 
exquisite as one of his own rapier toys 
and, she sometimes felt, as essentially 
dangerous. But his brilliant and witty 
eyes were now kind enough, and 
anxious. He must be at least as be- 
wildered as she was herself. 


And she 
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could understand very completely the 
shock it must have been to him to see 
her so at odds with her usual self-con- 
trol. 

She commanded her _ sobbing, 
smoothed back her hair almost into its 
accustomed knot, and ordered her damp 
gown, which, being of plain and heavy 
brocade, had suffered very little from its 
misadventure. She then moved de- 
liberately to a high-backed chair and 
seated herself in it, with what she as- 
sured herself must be a fair imitation 
of her customary, half-smiling com- 
posure. He turned to her expectantly, 
without otherwise changing his position, 
which seemed, to her nervous fear of 
him, to dominate the whole big room. 

“Was it anything I said or did?” he 
asked abruptly, his pleasant voice shaken 
from its more familiar timbre. ‘Was it 
to escape—me, Rosamund ?” 

She rested her hands along the carved 
arms of her throne, her finger tips bend- 
ing into the mouths of the two snarling 
little lions. She was glad of the smooth 
solidity of their support, for she was 
still trembling, and found her voice hur- 
ried and uneven. 

“T particularly dislike explaining my- 
self, George, but I’m quite ready to ad- 
mit the necessity, this time.” Her 
speech had its usual self-possessed twist, 
expressive of pride and of a certain 
ironical common sense, a certain readi- 
ness to laugh at pretensions, even her 
own. “It wasn’t, of course, to escape 
you that I ran out. At least”—she drew 
her eyebrows together in the effort to be 
honest, more with herself than with him 
—“I can’t believe that it was that. I 
knew that you were coming to talk to 
me ” She paused and her young 





blood, which could not be trained as 
were her carriage and her speech, swept 
rapidly across her cheeks. 
her wide, white eyelids. 
“You knew also, of course, what I 
was going to ask?” he put in quietly. 
“Yes.” 


She lowered 


She looked up and smiled at 
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him, brushing back her wet, slippery 
hair. “You didn’t quite know me, did 
you, George? There are, you see—well, 
I have impulses—there are wildnesses in 
me. I believe I am really less civilized 
than you are, George; perhaps women 
are never quite so civilized as men. [| 
must tell you about myself, I see, though 
it’s what I particularly dislike doing. I 
am, as you know, a very secret young 
person. But, before you speak to me of 
anything else, I bulieve I owe you a 
self-revelation—of sorts!” 

She began to study him carefully and 
perhaps a little wistfully, though wist- 
fulness was very far from being one of 
her characteristic moods or expressions. 
He faced her still with his usual com- 
posure, his color a trifle heightened. He 
was not an easy confidant, probably be- 
cause he was gifted with such rapid, 
unerring discernment and interpretation 
that confidences between him and the 
people he loved were rarely necessary. 
She had talked with him, during their 
long intimacy, of everything under the 
sun, even of herself and of him, but 
they had never confessed themselves. 
There had always been a sensitive reti- 
cence. They had never indulged in 
“scenes ;” this was the first time he had 
discovered her in tears. 

It was characteristic of her instinct 
for self-defense that she should begin 
her confession with an inquiry. 

“Did you ever, George—I can’t 
imagine it—but did you ever have an 
overwhelming desire to fight some- 
thing ?” 

At this he smiled brilliantly and very 
sweetly, and she hurried on, at once em- 
boldened and confused. 

“Oh, but I don’t think you know just 
what I mean. Ever since I was a child 
I’ve had the most violent, irresistible 
seizures of this feeling. It’s as if”—she 
put one hand quickly across her breast— 
“something pushed up from far, far 
down in my body—my heart, well, I 
suppose, in strict accuracy, my brain, 
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and made me mad to run out, to struggle 
with strong things, wild things, to come 
close to rough, real things. Yes, to 
work, to fight, to—to love’—her voice 
dropped anxiously and bravely, and 
through her flush she kept her honest 
eyes on his—“with my hands, with my 
body.” 

“In other words,” he answered pains- 
takingly, and now she saw, with sur- 
prise, that, far from smiling, he, too, 
was deeply flushed, “to work and fight 
and love like a beast.” His eyebrows, 
very black and definite, drew together 
into a formidable knot where a straight, 
deep furrow showed itself angrily. 

“Would that be it?” She widened 
her eyes and twisted her mouth pro- 
testingly. 

“After all,” he went on harshly, “the 
beast had sixty million years or so of 
life to the petty twenty hundred of the 
creature we call civilized man. Sixty 
million years! I don’t suppose we’ve 
built up much of a barrier against him 
—and his habits. He’s had to crouch a 
little, perhaps, as his quarters were nar- 
rowed, but he’s strong. Sometimes I 
think he’s stronger for that enforced 
confinement. I mean that if a civilized 
man or woman deliberately summons 
him, as you’ve been doing, he comes like 
a tiger, in tenfold deviltry. Don’t call 
back the beast, Rosamund. I’ve seen 
him—civilized men and women, that is, 
who have summoned him. And it’s not 
a good thing to see. They are beasts 
with a vengeance. They’ve learned how 
to be bestial consciously, with skill.” 

She was shocked by the impact of 
his words and when he came over to her 
she drew herself away almost angrily, 
but, at that, he took possession of her, 
kneeling with his arms about her, and 
spoke, with his lips touching her cheek. 

“Rosamund—I love you. There’s a 
beast in my love. We need all the bar- 


rier we can put up against him. If he’s 
in you, he’s in me, too. I felt him when 
Love me like 


you ran away from me. 
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a woman, Rosamund, if you can and 
will.” 

She fell against him then, broken and 
soft, her heart melting into the sim- 
plicity of a real love. They spoke a 
little in doubtful sentences ; they learned 
to know each other’s lips. 

Gradually, of necessity, they came 
back to a realization of the empty, 
watchful room, whose verv shelter 
meant restraint. At her slight move- 
ment of awareness he drew himself up 
and she, too, rose. It was very dim; 
the fire had fallen to embers. She could 
just see his eyes. The storm was over 
and the night was very sweet and still. 
She felt its presence, wistful and ban- 
ished, a pressure against the walls, the 
windows, a sigh across the threshold 
of the closed door. 

“You’ve spoiled 
gown,” he said softly. 

“No.” Awareness of the night 
dropped away, the embers were no 
longer a fire under the sky. She felt 
dizzy and confused. “But I must 
change, and fix my hair. Your mother 
must never see the beast, George. 
Hush! Let me go—my dearest. Some 
one is coming.” 

She went swiftly up the stairs and un- 
willingly he was again reminded of the 
supple, flying wildness of her. 

The servant came in and, with the 
soundless precision of an oiled machine, 
drew the curtains close and turned on 
the few, well-shaded lights. 


your beautiful 


CHAPTER III. 


“After all,” Lilith Dickensen com- 
plained, “it’s the unexpected that always 
happens, isn’t it?” 

Rosamund smiled the indolent, sweét- 
tempered smile with which she received 
the sallies of her women friends—none 
of them very intimate, but all of them, 
particularly this friend, proud to imag- 
ine an intimacy. 
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“You sound rather disappointed by 
my—expectedness, Lil!” 

Lilith turned and peered, bright-eyed 
under the small brim of her hat and be- 
tween the clumps of coppery, henna- 
tinted hair, at Rosamund. Both faces 
against the buff-colored lining of 
Lilith’s limousine, which she had ac- 
quired with her latest and richest hus- 
band, looked artificially high-colored, 
like faces painted upon a silk fan: 
Lilith’s obviously because of rouge, 
powder, dye, eyebrow plucking, and a 
natural extravagance of feature, Rosa- 
mund’s because of the extraordinary 
natural contrasts of blond hair, black 
lashes, gray eyes, white skin, and a very 
slightly touched-up carmine mouth. 
The two women had round, vigorous 
chins and long throats, but Lilith’s 
swayed and thrust forward so that her 
head suggested now a tropical blossom, 
now a snake’s, while Rosamund’s was 
drawn up in a fashion that had much to 
do with her reputation for dignity, if 
not—on the unfavorable tongue—for ar- 
rogance. 

“Not very much disappointed,” Lilith 
went on when she discovered that noth- 
ing could be made of Rosamund’s smil- 
ing serenity. “Since you couldn’t shock 
us out of our senses, you’ve done the 
next best thing, I suppose, by justifying 
our prophecy. Those are the only two 
ways of holding an audience. I hap- 
pened to choose the first, but I’m be- 
ginning to believe, and to admit to you, 
that the second method is not only the 
safer, but the surer. Of course the 
world hoped that you would run away 
with a chauffeur or go into a convent 
and that George Ferguson would turn 
squaw man or defy New York with a 
Zulu bride, but, since you are obviously 
made for each other and since we've all 
been saying so ever since you met three 
years ago, why, let me wish you joy, my 
dear—which is what I’ve been trying 
to do ever since I kidnaped you.” 
Again Rosamund smiled and drew 
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from her neck the small fur, oppressive 
under the warmth of a June sun which 
radiated along Fifth Avenue, softening 
its asphalt beneath the tires of Lilith’s 
car and sending through the air a search- 
ing smell of tar and dust. The pedes- 
trians walked slowly, keeping as much 
as possible to the shady side of the street. 
Until five minutes before Rosamund 
had been a pedestrian herself. But 
Lilith, emerging from a shop, had swept 
her into the waiting car with its smart 
chauffeur. 

She was perfectly conscious—was 
Lilith—of having captured a prize, and 
poignantly aware of the fact that Rosa- 
mund was probably the only young girl 
of her acquaintance who would have 
risked being seen in her company and 
who could do so with complete impunity. 
Rosamund’s position was unassailable, 
the reputed correctness of her behavior 
not to be shaken by a friendship, which 
had blossomed a few months before, 
with an outcast such as Lilith had very 
definitely become, since her second di- 
vorce and her third marriage. 

When Rosamund, after smiling and 
removing the small fur, put out her hand 
and pressed Lilith’s, the elder woman 
moistened her lips, which for a painful 
instant straightened. 

“I suppose,” she murmured, looking 
aside and blinking rapidly, “that it’s 
all up with me now, Rosie!” 

The blood flew across Rosamund’s 
face. 

“What do you mean?” 

“That George will hardly countenance 
—well, let’s put it, tentatively—our 
Western trip.” 

“That was a promise made before my 
promise to him, and what you imply as 
to any interference with my friendships 
and undertakings on George’s part is 
absurd, Lil. You ought to know .me 
better. And when you know him bet- 
ter—by the bye, come with me to his 
apartment now! He happens to be in 
town this week. I want you to see his 




















































studio and I want, if I may, to invite 
him to your party to-night.” 

“Oh, my dear, he’ll hate it so—and 
me! I’m afraid of your George Fer- 
guson.” 

“Do you think him so inhuman, so 
critical ?” 

“Very correct, at least. Very civi- 
lized. Compared to him, I am raw ma- 
terial indeed.” 

“Do you feel that? He is civilized, 
but then we all are, aren’t we? Of 
course, if you’d rather not have him 
to-night——” 

“But, my dear, I’d adore it. I’d be 
flattered. Only, it’s an odd place and 
some of us are odd people. I think he 
won't approve of us.” 

“You can’t think him a prig, Lilith! 
This is his street. I think I’ll have to 
get you quickly acquainted with George. 
I don’t like what you say of him. There 
are very few corners of the earth that 
would seem odd or shocking to George.” 

“Oh, but with us?” Lilith murmured, 
and Rosamund, laughing, advised the 
chauffeur to stop and, with a pleasant 
air of excited anticipation, she left the 
motor, followed by an interested, but 
reluctant companion. 

George’s city quarters were at the top 
of a tall studio building in a street of 
fashionable apartment houses, and the 
two women found themselves in a 
charming room, where they were told by 
a mysteriously smiling Japanese man- 
servant to wait. Rosamund ignored the 
suggestion. With a natural wish to see 
George for a few preparatory moments 
alone, she left Lilith and wandered 
through two smaller rooms to the doors 
of the studio, from behind which came 
to her curiosity a strange thudding and 
bounding noise with audible breathing. 

She opened the door and quickly shut 
it again, both actions noiselessly accom- 
plished, and turned away a flushed, 
startled, and smiling face. George and 
another man, both stripped to the waist 
and armed with boxing gloves, had been 
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absorbed in a pugilistic bout. She had 
seen them only for a flash, but the clean, 
white beauty of her lover, his long, rip- 
pling muscles, his forward lunge, the 
fierce concentration of his face, had re- 
vealed to her a possibility for emotion 
such as she had never before consciously 
experienced. She stood, therefore, 
turned fromthe door, the startled smile 
fixed on her face, and felt her blood 
go pounding to her cheeks, her finger 
tips. 

Thought of her marriage in its essen- 
tial relation startled her imagination, 
hitherto directed so perpetually into 
other channels, of culture, of com- 
munal activity, of family affection, of 
social seemliness. This man, to her nice 
knowledge and perception of him, had 
always been elaborately clothed in his 
correctness, in the fame of his exploits, 
of his varying proficiencies, of his 
family name, his wealth, his tender cour- 
tesy to her. The unexpected glimpse of 
half-clothed, energetic, fierce mascu- 
linity shocked her screened senses. 

A moment later she heard the Jap- 
anese servant’s announcement, the ces- 
sation of combat, and George’s hurried 
withdrawal into another room. It was 
a matter of ten minutes before he threw 
open the studio doors and, seeing her, 
shut them again and stood against them, 
eager, clean from a rapid shower bath, 
ruddy with toweling, sleek, and brushed. 
She faltered to him, her eyes lowered, 
and put her face to his, and, after their 
kiss, he smiled down at her, his color 
deepened. 

“You love me more than usual to- 
day, Rosa Mundi. Why?” 

She felt that she had betrayed her- 
self and moved away. 

“Lilith Dickensen is with me. She’s 
in the front room. And, George, do ac- 
cept her invitation for to-night. She’s 
going to ask you—it’s for a silly party. 
We're going to some restaurant on one 
of the avenues, I think, not exactly a 
reputable place and certainly a rough 
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one. The party was got up for me in 
joke, a very bad joke, about my never 
having seen the seamy side and being 
afraid of reality—some such nonsense, 
so I can’t get out of it without being 
a short sport. I'd be much happier if 
you'd come.” 

“Of course I’ll come 
you to go without me.” 

“And, George, do be nice to Lilith, 
won't you? I mean—especially nice. 
I’m very sorry for her. This last di- 
vorce of hers put her through fearful 
and, I do think, undeserved suffering. 
She fancied that the world would for- 
give her again. And it hasn’t. She’s 
terribly alone and sensitive. It’s because 
of her nerves, you know, that she’s been 
ordered West to camp life in the open, 
and for some reason the prospect ter- 
rifies her.” 

“So that she must drag you along as 
a shield against the wilderness! I do 
resent that Western trip. It’s put off 
our wedding. Oh, all right, all right. 
I'll be gentle with her!” 

He was, in fact, quite inscrutably 
gentle, leading Lilith, nervously chatter- 
ing and admiring to hide her fear of 
him, into his studio, letting her 
examine his etchings of wild-bird life 
and comment with such fragments of 
art lore as she had managed to collect. 
Rosamund saw the little crossed, bright 
blades of malicious humor in his eyes, 
but they were not twinkled at Lilith. 

“What a curious sketch of Rosie!’ 

George gave a smothered exclamation, 
then shrugged. In her busy circumam- 
bulation of the room Lilith had un- 
earthed a study which was both recog- 
nizable and startling as a likeness of 
Rosamund Kerr—in silhouette against 
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a dark window, sitting with the strained 
stillness of a wary animal—wide-eyed, 
with parted lips and tense, long fingers. 

‘But that’s not Rosamund at all! Not 
my idea of her, not any one’s idea of 
her, Mr. Ferguson!” 

“Not even mine,’ 


, 


laughed George 
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easily, but the deep, perpendicular fold 
had appeared between his eyebrows and 
Rosamund, with a _ wifely wisdom, 
coaxed Lilith away. 

The invitation for the slum party was 
given and accepted and Lilith drifted 
out and down the hall toward the ele- 
vator, leaving the lovers to an instant of 
murmured confidence. 

“You don’t hate her?” asked Rosa- 
mund wistfully. 
“Hate that! 

game !”” 

“Timid ? 


It’s very small, timid 


Lilith?” 


“Yes. It has no body. Its processes 
stop at its neck.” 

“Lilith?” repeated Rosamund. “Three 
marriages !”’ 

“Exactly’—George chuckled  wick- 


edly, his witty, good-looking face assum- 
ing the aspect of a naughty demon—“the 
way you pinch your numbness to find 
out if your arm is really frozen. Lilith’s 
adventures are pinches, desperate efforts 
to achieve sensation. It’s only ultra- 
civilization that drives people to such 
extravagance of behavior. Don’t look 
so startled, Rosie. I’ve given you some- 
thing to think about, haven’t I?” 

She did think about his analysis at 
intervals all day, sometimes with annoy- 
ance, sometimes with amusement, and 
always with that glow the stolen look 
into his privacy had roused in her, and 
she was again busy with his description 
when Lilith, as hostess, welcomed her 
that night to a crowded automobile 
George would meet them at the café it- 
self, she said, her vivid, white face 
greedy with its anticipation of excite- 
ment. 

To Rosamund’s critical detachment 
this greed seemed the typical state of 
mind of the human contents of the car: 
two women, herself the third, and two 
men. There was Dickensen, younger 
than his new wife, a man with a plump 
body, a moon face, a mustache like a 
dot above his Cupid-bow mouth, prom- 
inent eyes, and a tone of delightful, if 






























whimsicalities.. There was 
Kitty Malleson, a maiden of uncertain 
age, of long-forgotten chaperonage, of 
careless parentage, and of ultra-excit- 
able manners. She was extravagantly 
thin so that her scant dress seemed 
pasted upon her, back to front, a doll 
effect heightened by Fiji-Islander hair 
and jerky motions of head and limbs. 
There was Miller, a red-faced, sandy 
man of portly and exuberant middle 
age, “beau-ing” Kitty and leaving an 
equally energetic wife at a ball to do 
so; a man of easy kindness to his own 
desires and other people’s. Rosamund 
took a fancy to him because he was a 
gentleman and she thought George knew 
him. She managed to say so and to re- 
ceive confirmation, this exchange of fact 
being the only bit of sense spoken dur- 
ing the riot of exclamatory innuendo 
which occupied them to their destination. 
When they climbed out Rosamund 
found herself on a narrow and dirty 
pavement in a narrow and dirty side 
street, where all life, domestic and 
social, seemed to be expfessing itself out 
of doors or in luridly lighted basements, 
and where the limousine instantly at- 
tracted a rather gruesomely attentive 
crowd. Rosamund was glad to see 
George advancing from a doorstep. 
He performed the necessary civilities 
and told Lilith, with a certain restrained 
grimness : 
“I’ve engaged a table for your party. 
We'd better be fairly quiet in there.” 
“In there” was an interior, dramati- 
cally charged with hostility. The Dick- 
ensen party was isolated in its corner, 
isolated and pilloried to missiles of 
hatred, ridicule, muttered obscenities. 
As she took her place Rosamund felt 
stung with the shame of this intrusion. 
She was almost in sympathy with their 
antagonists. The way such people as 
these amused themselves, the places of 
their amusement, should be mercifully 
no-thoroughfare to such as she. 
“This is too—disgusting, our coming 
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here,” she murmured to George, who 
obstinately kept himself beside her. 

“Isn't it?” he whispered, then aloud 
to Lilith: “I’ve ordered, Mrs. Dicken- 
sen. I took the liberty.” 

Even his accentuated gravity failed 
long to restrain the merriment of Lilith, 
Kitty, and their escorts. As is the way 
of such folk, born and bred to indiscre- 
tion and selfishness, they made far too 
audible remarks. The dancing, in which 
they presently joined, provoked laughter 
and disgust, the food was execrable, the 
waiter’s hands were filthy, the man 
drinking alone at the nearest table, a 
monster. 

“He’s a prize fighter,” George con- 
fided to Rosamund, who looked pale and 
proud in her discomfort and offense, 
“and probably a very decent animal. 
He’s as ugly as a bulldog, of course, 
has the ears and nose of his trade; but 
he’s clean—look at the back of his neck. 
There’s even a certain beauty in him. 
The crowd that looks ugly to me is at 
the table we passed on the way in. Miss 
Malleson jumped away when the girl 
touched her dress. Very bad medicine, 
that was. She’s been snarling at us like 
an angry ape ever since. Rosamund, 
can’t you persuade them to cut it short? 
There—look !” 

He half rose as he spoke. Kitty, 
dancing with Dickensen, had come into 
violent, not accidental collision with a 
couple of which the feminine partner 
was the tawdry, hollow-eyed girl Kitty 
had offended, the man a cadaverous 
creature, yellow-toothed, sullen. 

“By Jove!” said George. “We'll have 
to get out of this.” 

He went to the middle of the floor, 
addressed a few gravely apologetic re- 
marks to the girl, who was stamping and 
chattering, and to the man, who was 
shouldering, fisting, and shifting his feet 
in the manner of a dog working himself 
up toa fight. The girl, having listened 
to George, leered and spat in his face. 
“Dickensen, get out—and get them 
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I’ll settle the bill. 


p? 


all out, will you? 
Collect your wife and Miller, pronto 
George threw this at his host. 

They had already collected them- 
selves and Miller persuasively, his big, 
jolly face doing good service, coaxed a 
passage to the door, Kitty and the Dick- 
ensens following in suddenly sobered 
docility. George hurried back to the 
table where Rosamund sat with an ex- 
cellent, counterfeit composure. 

“Good!” George complimented her. 
“You've got a head. Here, waiter, I'll 
settle.” 

The waiter, receiving his tip, bent to 
George’s ear sideways and spoke out of 
the corner of a pale, thick mouth. 

“You better git the lady out, sir. 
Looks ugly to me.” 

In fact, between them and the door a 
small mob, cheated of their prey by the 
prompt obedience of Dickensen and 
Miller to George’s advice, were now 
concentrating their ugly interest in the 
remaining pair. 

“We'll have to force a way out,” 
Rosamund said, rising and looking into 
George’s eyes. Her own were alight 
and fierce. She was smiling slightly. 

He measured the knot of men and 
women and his face became for an in- 
stant a mask of sheer distaste. Rosa- 
mund saw him glance down at his 
hands. He looked slowly about, then 
turned to the prize fighter seated just 
behind them, who had been watching 
their predicament with a look of lazy 
and detached anticipation. 

George touched his shoulder and said 
something. The man grinned, without 
otherwise moving a muscle. 

“For half of that, gove’nor,” he said, 
and rose. 

“Keep just to the left of me, in front, 
Rose,” whispered George. 

“What ” she began, but, at his 
look, she held her peace and allowed 
herself to be pushed forward behind 
the fighter, while George encircled her 
with his left arm and shoulder, keeping 
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his right arm free. She felt the rippling 
of his body and his light, easy breathing: 
There was a sort of shuffling, a sudden 
clamor in front of them. They were 
jostled. Rosamund smelled foul breath. 
Involuntarily, seeing the faces thrusting 
so close, she shut her eyes. It was like 
a swift passage down rapids, the tumult 
and the danger, ahead, about, behind, 
never touching her easy progress, and 
at last she was shot out into the street, 
where George and the big rescuer pulled 
her at a sharp run along the alley and 
round a corner out into a broadly lighted 
avenue. George turned to his male com- 
panion and a rustling, clinking transac- 
tion took place, after which the man, his 
tongue in his cheek, shouldered himself 
peaceably away. 

“We won't crowd you, Mrs. Dicken- 
sen,” said George, when they had come 
up to the limousine waiting a few steps 
ahead, with Dickensen craning anxiously 
from its door and a policeman in de- 
tached attendance. “I'll get a taxi for 
Rosamund and myself and take her 
home.” 

In the taxi a few minutes later 
George laughed sardonically and made a 
comment on “such parties.” 

“I fancy they’ve learned their lesson,” 
he said, then turned sharply to Rosa- 
mund. She was sitting still and tense, 
her face averted from him, looking out 
of the window. “What's the matter, 
Rosamund ?” 

She answered in a low, ruthless voice: 


“I can’t help it, George. I hate what 
you did.” 

He looked inquiring merely, and 
bewildered. 

“What J did?” 

“In there. In order to escape. You 


bought a man to take on the fight for 
you.” 

He leaned forward to look closely 
into her face, then drew himself back 
a little and laughed again, by no means 
good-temperedly. 

“Do you think I was afraid?” 




















“T almost wish you had been! But it 
wasn’t that. You didn’t want to touch 
them with your hands. You bought 
yourself off.” 

“Quite so. There’s nothing in the ac- 
quirement of privilege,. if you can’t buy 
yourself out of drudgery and filthy or 
brutal contacts. Are you a shirker be- 
cause you pay the cook and the garbage 
man, Rosamund ?” 

“This is difterent. 
blows. I heard them.” 

“And you would rather have heard 
—me taking them?” 

“Almost I would. Yes.” 

“T can fight, you know,” he drawled, 
“if I have to.” 

“T know. I saw you. 
do you do that?” 


He had to take 


Boxing. Why 

“*To keep my body in soberness, tem- 
perance, and chastity,’”’ he quoted, “I 
suppose. To be ready in case of need. 
I saw a better way out to-night. Listen, 
Rosamund, yow are a child, after all, 
for all the beauty of you and the dig- 
nity. If I had crashed-my fingers 
against those faces’—he held out to 
her under the passing lights his long, 
steady, right hand, shapely, well-kept, 
and strong—“I’d not be able to finish 
the wild geese to-morrow. It wouldn’t 
have been worth it.” 

“Not in my defense?” Rosamund 
murmured and then, sensitive to his 
frankly delighted laughter, she capitu- 
lated. “Oh, I suppose I am absurd!” 

“And I thought my defense of you 
was rather more complete than it could 
otherwise have been!” he protested. 
She found herself reconciled to him and 
to his conduct, but, with the concession 
to cool-headed sanity, that queer, new 
glow left her and because of its loss the 
Rosamund of humor and self-possession 
seemed to her more experienced con- 
sciousness a cold, restrained Rosamund, 
curiously numbed. 

She graciously received George’s good 
night kiss and admitted to herself that 
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he had been, probably always would be, 
magnanimous. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The trail, to tired pack horses, patient 
guides, and frightened Lilith Dickensen, 
seemed to drag itself out forever in its 
giddy journey down the cafion side. 
Since early morning they had been fol- 
lowing it from far up, where the cafion 
opened out to the exploring energy, and 
now, late in the afternoon, it was visible 
ahead of them in long, swinging loops, 
bending sharply about alarming corners, 
reappearing below or above without a 
promise of camping ground, of feed, 
of water. Lilith rode, for the most part, 
with her eyes shut or turned aside, her 
hands gripping the horn of her saddle. 

In one respect the specialist’s recom- 
mended trip had been justified: Lilith 
had definitely exchanged one set of ap- 
prehensions for another, probably more 
violent. In the East she had been ab- 
sorbed in a sensitive shrinking from 
slights and innuendoes; here she was 
much more absorbed in stark fear, bru- 
tal dizziness, and a thankful exhaustion 
every night that she had not fallen or 
been thrown to her death. She suffered 
indescribable torments, besides, of heat 
and cold and offended niceties. 

Her hot-water bottle had been broken 
early in the trip; her small, soft pillow 
had been lost at one of the camps, her 
permanent wave had proved a broken 
promise, her face was burned past doc- 
toring, and, worst of all, she had defi- 
nitely lost touch with Rosamund, who 
seemed to her a stranger. For, to 
Rosamund, the trail was a thread on 
which she strung dreamily jewel after 
jewel of impersonal, exciting experi- 
ences—impressions, rather, that were 
like experiences—of light and shadow, 
of height and depth, of sound and si- 
lence, of a sky serenely far above her, of 
a stream turbulently far below. 

She rode as if she wished to feel 
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every possible inch of dangerous eleva- 
tion, her eyes flashing about, her body 
erect. She liked to plunge her arrogant 
young vision down through tree tops 
beneath the steep side of the trail; she 
liked just as well to fling a glance up to 
the rocky towers painted against the 
blue above her and so to flavor an in- 
tense humility. In spite of the appre- 
hensions and collapses and _ irritable 
humors of Lilith, and Rosamund’s spas- 
modic efforts to encourage and restore 
her friend, she had never felt so pro- 
found and excited a well-being as had 
been hers since they had left the Idaho 
town to join the train of ten horses, and 
began to move into the wilderness. 

She had, of course, missed George, 
but in the inverted fashion of wishing, 
not to be with him, but that he might be 
with her. This was the sort of thing 
George loved, but she wondered if he, 
artist and adventurer, loved it at all in 
her strange fashion. She fancied not. 
George would have been absorbed in 
observation, in humanizing, in compos- 
ing everything. The guides, by now, 
would have been his intimates. He 
would have relished inexhaustibly their 
humor, their fund of horsy, woodsy, 
frontier talk. But neither wilderness 
nor man did she try to possess, or to 
“surround; it seemed rather that some- 
thing inhuman, solitary, almost desolate, 
was slowly possessing her. She was in- 
creasingly silent. She loved the work 
of camp, she loved the weariness of her 
muscles, the profoundness of her sleep 
under the open night; she loved to drift 
passively through showers and sun, to 
feel hot and cold, hungry and then re- 
plete, to sweat and to let the sweat dry 
on her body; she loved the naked plunges 
into icy streams, the scrubbing with soap 
and brush behind the shelter of thickets 
with the hot sun on her tingling skin, 
her damp hair lifting from her back 
under little cafion winds. She became 
less and less inclined to express her 
emotions, her mental processes. 
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While Lilith clung to the companion- 
ship of the guides as a substitute for all 
the social life she had been driven from 
and which was her inevitable medium, 
while ‘she instinctively flattered their 
masculinity, coaxed their approval, 
coqueted with their susceptibilities, 
dressed for their admiration, sang and 
chattered for their entertainment, using 
the wilds for her green room, Rosamund 
grew less and less aware of them. They 
dropped, with their horses and their 
methodical, quiet and their 
slow, game-wary voices, into the pro- 
found, murmurous silence of the world. 
Sometimes, it is true, she did find her- 
self in a listening, expectant attitude of 
mind, but this was, recognizably, not a 
desire for human communications, it 
was not even the guides’ eternal pre- 
occupation with the possible sound or 
sight of wild game. If the wilderness 
had speech, she would, in this attentive 
mood, be ready to listen; if it had a 
spiritual body, she would be ready to 
see. Sometimes for hours she sat so in 
her saddle, tense, her senses strung. But 
this afternoon the long, exciting mo- 
notony of their tiptoe progress had 
dulled this curious watchfulness; she 
was only vaguely conscious of anything 
beyond her physical sensations. She had 
even, for the last mile or so, been insen- 
sitive to the startling beauty of the place. 
It was the red rock that brought her 
up with a start almost as of recognition 
It stood a mile ahead across the cafion, 
at that point so narrow that a long arm, 
she felt, might have crossed it, and it 
marked a turn in the winding valley 
they had been following all day. It 
stood so straight and high that it caught 
the sunlight and sparkled like a ruby. 
It had the shape of an old heathen 
god, a dog-faced god on an erect, idol- 
esque body, straight as a post. Or, it 
was perhaps more like a red finger, a 
signpost set up to point some one who 
knew the secret away from this trail to 
some less apparent destination. Rosa- 
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mund’s attention was caught and held 
and satisfied. For a mile she rode with 
her eyes on the queer pinnacle, watched 
it gradually thicken and turn and show 
its roundness until, opposite it, she saw 
that it did indeed mark an abrupt di- 
vision of the ways. 

The stream at its base split sharply, 
the lesser body running nimbly about the 
red pedestal to follow a small and 
tumbled cafion that folded upon itself to 
a secret distance; the larger body of 
water keeping beneath their trail, which 
stretched away to the left, where the 
cafion sides opened out at last to a wide, 
lower country of sage and grazing land 
and distant snow peaks. So wonderfully 
startling was this turning point that even 
Lilith was moved. 

“How perfectly beautifull” she 
gasped, forgetting for an instant her 
perpetual terror of the next turn ahead. 

Rosamund murmured something that 
sounded appreciative; she had become a 
past mistress of such murmurs. She 
called aloud, however, to the guide. 

“Do you know that other cafion? Is 
there a trail?” 

“No, ma’am. I don’t think it’s ever 
been follered. This country here’s not 
been prospected any. The trail we’re on 
is the only one they can tell you of. It 
ain’t been traveled any recently—well, 
not ever very much. That country over 
yonder”—he stretched a hand toward the 
mountainous confusion back of the red, 
dog-headed rock—“is savage country. 
There ain’t nobody down there. It’s 
awful rough goin’ to look at, lady.” 

“I can’t bear to look at it at all,” 
moaned Lilith. “How uncannj that red 
stone makes it look!” 

“Kind of like a bear on its hind legs,” 
grinned the younger guide. “Good land- 
mark, ain’t it?” 

He addressed himself then to a pack 
horse, which had abruptly made up its 
mind during the brief halt to go back 
to last night’s camp, and there followed 
a few moments of frantic confusion on 
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the trail. Lilith was trembling visibly 
by the time the pack train was in order. 

“Aren’t we ever going to make camp, 
Jimmie?” she wailed. 

“Yes, ma’am.” The apparently un- 
ruffled horseman returned, smiling his 
often used, backward smile of reassur- 
ance, one gloved hand resting on the 
pony’s steaming rump. “There’s a little 
meadow down yonder by the stream 
that’ll do, plenty food and a likely place 
to hold the hosses.” He turned and the 
string moved forward, Lilith swaying 
dizzily and clinging again to the horn. 

Rosamund saw nothing but the red 
rock. She was possessed by a compulsion 
to follow its pointing nose down that 
steep hollow into which the water ran 
with so stealthy an increase of its speed 
and whiteness. The sun had set away 
off there, just where the tumbled, nar- 
row cafion folded into a complete 
secrecy. There was a threatening sky, 
clouds murky and flushed, a desolate 
flare of color. The rocks bristled in 
twisted forms against this confused and 
troubled sky. 

It seemed to Rosamund that here was 
an entrance to some dream-traveled 
country. Or was it that the tall, red 
rock, the interpenetrating walls, the dark 
end, and the fatal sky symbolized an 
inner experience, some familiar thought 
process, subconsciously indefiaable, but 
here expressed visibly, as words express 
thought, in confused earth and stone and 
cloud forms, exciting and desolate ? 

By the time she joined the others the 
lonely little meadow already showed 
signs of transformation into home. The 
guides had dismounted, the pack horses 
were tied and partly unpacked, an ax 
Was fringing against prospective fire- 
wood, Only Lilith still sat on her pony, 
which had pulled his head free and was 
grazing at random. Rosamund sprang 
from her saddle and ran quickly over to 
the other woman’s stirrup. A. sick, 
white face swayed above her, twitching 
and distraught. 
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“Don’t let them see me, Rosie,” 
Lilith besought, speaking with great 
effort. “I—I’m not well. I can’t get 
down.” And at that she stumbled side- 
ways against Rosamund, who eased her 
to the grass. Lilith came to her senses, 
if she had lost them, instantly, but only 
to give way to a terrible convulsion of 
crying. The elder guide ran at once for 
water, and, with the tact of his kind, left 
Rosamund to minister to the hysterical 
woman. 

“TI reckon,” he said, “it was too hard 
a day’s trip for her. She ain’t strong and 
that was sure some trail!” 

“Poor Lil! Dear little Lil!’ Rosa- 
mund soothed and caressed. until her 
exhausted friend lay quiet. Then she 
slipped a folded blanket under her head 
and brought a cup of hot coffee, freshly 
cooked. 

“I’m just worn out with fright.” 
Lilith smiled uncertainly. “This is all 
too wild and rough for me. And you 
don’t mind it a bit, do you, Rosie? You 
like it, yet I’d have said you were a much 
more civilized person than I—back East, 
Oh, my dear, I don’t see how I’m going 
to stand the rest of it!” And again she 
began to cry as pitifully as a terrified 
child. 

“Don’t think about the rest of it. 
Anyway, the worst is over. We get 
down into open country to-morrow. 
Drink your coffee gnd lie still. I believe 
we'd better stop here for a day or two 
so that you can rest. It was stupid 
of me not to see how you were feeling. 
Why didn’t you call to me? Why didn’t 
you ask for a halt?” 

“A halt!” Lilith laughed shakily, 
brushing back the heavy, henna-tinted 
hair which now betrayed here and there 
a thread of white in the straightened 
locks. “There wasn’t any place to halt. 
It was just keeping on and on and on, 
like a fly on the wall—‘nine hours gone 
between hell and heaven!’” The quota- 
tion and the laugh were reassuring, and 


Rosamund went over to consult with 
Jimmie. 

“Can we lay over,” she asked, using 
his idiom unconsciously, “for a day or 
two so that Mrs. Dickensen can rest ?” 

“Well, mebbe so. There might be 
enough feed to hold ’em.” “’Em” al- 
ways stood for the horses. “She sure 
ought to get a rest.” Then, looking up 
at his questioner from his squatting 
position above a frying pan, he added: 
“You ain’t a mite tired yourself, are 
you, lady?” 

Rosamund smiled and shook her head, 
flushing at his narrowing look. She was 
almost ashamed of her physical and 
mental exultation. It seemed unnatural 
and a little cruel toward Lilith. 

“You’re a kind of a wild one!” Jim- 
mie muttered, watching her as_ she 
walked back, tall and slim in her riding 
breeches and flannel shirt, and, kneeling 
near her friend, began to shake out and 
brush her long, bright, blond hair. 


CHAPTER V. 


The next day, brilliantly sunny and 
still and warm in their sheltered camp, 


Lilith slept and the men loafed. After 
bathing in a pool, Rosamund spent sev- 
eral hours in dreamy contemplation; 
then, feeling her well-being increase to 
a need of action, she set out alone to 
explore, following on foot their trail 
down in the direction they would be 
traveling to-morrow. 

When her climb came to a breathless 
stop, she was on a shelf of rock, dry 
and clean as a dancing floor, which went 
trimly along at the level of tree tops. 
She followed it rapidly and so, a quar- 
ter of an hour later, came face to face 
with the red signal post. At sight of 
it she stopped and her heart jumped. It 
still pointed rigidly down the narrow 
cafion and its base was still washed by 
the more venturesome half of the moun- 
tain stream, but under the splendid, blue 
sky it had an entirely friendly and 
















































beckoning air. The whole tumbled cleft 
presented a fairylike invitation; it was 
odd rather than sinister, its end prom- 
ised elfin pleasures; there was no doom 
in its unclouded, ultimate sky. Rosa- 
mund smiled at her susperstition of yes- 
terday and, having smiled, she addressed 
herself vigorously to exploration with a 
light, safe heart. 

It required, however, the ingenuity of 
a savage as well as the brave heart of 
an explorer to penetrate the cafion, 
which bristled at first with every ob- 
struction known to the woods: down 
timber, knee-high, waist-high, breast- 
high, thickets of buck brush, sudden 
swamps overgrown with willow, and al- 
ways the interpenetrating ridges which 
meant everlasting ascent and descent and 
often a perilous circumvention along a 
rock wall or across a shattered shoulder. 

She worked silently with supple 
patience and, looking back from the top 
of the third, half-intersecting ridge, she 
was delighted by a neat view of the 
camp: a circle of smooth green, tents, 
ponies, a thread of smoke. She even 
thought that she could distinguish 
Lilith’s orange-colored sweater. Lunch 
was probably being served. She took 
out her own, a sandwich and a bundle of 
dried raisins, and ate, enjoying the feel- 
ing of human companionship which her 
view of the camp gave her. 

She had come far already and, judg- 
ing by the sun, it was not later than two 
o'clock. If she were quick, she might 
get to some point where the mystery of 
the cafion end would be revealed to her. 
Down there along the stream it might 
be easier traveling. She returned a few 
raisins to her pocket, smiled down at the 
sleepy, unsuspecting camp, and: began 
her third abrupt descent. 

Beside the green and white stream, 
which was deepening and running fast, 
there went a game trail into which Rosa- 
mund struck joyously. For the most 
part the trail kept her along the middle 
of the cafion side, but sometimes it 
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climbed up to the sky and sometimes 
plunged again to the stream. 

For hours she followed it without a 
conscious thought in her head except the 
thought of following, and then the trail 
brought her to a formidable stop. At 
this point the game had _ evidently 
crossed the-stream. In fact, there was 
nothing else for them to do. The bank 
on her side had turned into a steep wall, 
the whole cafion had folded suddenly 
into a dark and threatening impasse. 
She saw that her companionable sun- 
light had crept away, climbing stealthily 
up to the top of the hills. The red 
guardian of the pass was out of sight. 
A hollow sound of falling water came 
from somewhere in the secrecy ahead. 
The water below her looked deep and 
very swift. 

She decided that it was time to turn 
back and discovered, with the decision, 
that she was very tired. Her body ached 
and she felt an exhaustion of nervous 
energy. It would be a long, hard walk 
over the ground she had traveled with 
such unvarying effort, and after all— 
here her intention twisted—she had seen 
nothing to reward her infinite ingenui- 
ties and risks, while, just around the 
bend of the cliff, where the walls nar- 
rowed, she might find depths and 
stretches of sunny, forest land, a lake, 
perhaps, bluer than that azure word, 
certainly a waterfall and some dizzy sur- 
prise of precipice or hollow. She re- 
versed her decision, edged along the base 
of the cliff, and so discovered a log 
which lay straight across the stream. 

Then the memory of the dog-faced 
rock and that strange doom of stained 
and tumbled clouds assailed her and she 
stopped with a great drop of courage. 
She would go back at top speed to camp. 
She did go as far as the game trail and 
than the hollow reverberation of a water- 
fall close ahead, appealed to her pride. 
She would be a very child, if she didn’t 
take twenty minutes more, and make one 
more effort of pluck, to get a view. That 
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would be something to tell George. He 
loved such discoveries of beauty. She 
would name the place Red Dog Cafion, 
and the falls—well, if they looked the 
name, she would call them “Hidden 
Waters,” or “Lost” or “Fatal,” some- 
thing to: express that intimate shudder 
of her spirit. 

She went quickly to the log and, keep- 
ing her eyes away from the swift water, 
began a nice and careful crossing. Her 
powers of balance had always been ex- 
traordinary and she had great physical 
self-confidence. The log, besides, was 
big and steady. Her boots, however, 
she found slippery from the mud of the 
last swamp and the fear they gave her 
of a loss of footing made her heart 
plunge once or twice and her lips turn 
cold. 

In the middle of the log she caught 
sight of the cafion’s secret and, with a 
cry half of delight and half of fear, she 
moved her body slightly, lost her poise 
and dropped into an icy current that 
whirled her like a log and bore her away 
with it and plunged with her down be- 
tween the gateway of two straight, high 
cliffs and drove her with the blow of a 
piston deep down into a green pool that 
lay at the base of the great precipice and 
received the rushing body of the falls. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A man was looking down into the 
pool. He lay prone on his stomach 
across the flat top of a rock and his chin 
was protected from the sharp edge by 
the thickness of a long, gray, matted 
beard which was pulled in and caught 
under his naked, hairy chest. His arms, 
also naked and hairy, hung down into 
the water; the big fingers of his hands, 
which appeared green and misshapen 
through the clear medium, were slightly 
bent upward. On the face of this man 
there was an expression of animal craft 
and greed. 

The body of a big fish down in the 


shadows moved across his palms; his 
fingers delicately curled under it. The 
trout lay torpid, all the swiftness of 
green-brown fins and tail forgotten in 
this sensation, delightful, unexpected, 
not, in his experience, to be explained. 
He let his weight, six slippery pounds of 
pink flesh, lean into the cradling palms. 
The crooked fingers ran up under his 
gills and with a jerking, upward motion 
whirled him through the air, landed him 
gasping and flapping in the grass and, 
pouncing upon him, knocked out his 
life. 

The fisherman then returned to his 
former attitude and his expression sub- 
sided from triumph to cunning patience. 
It was the face of hardy middle age; the 
deep-set eyes, small and bright, were 
wrinkled like a monkey’s, the eyebrows 
were abnormally dense and long-haired 
so that the breeze blew wisps from them 
down across the lids and temples. The 
hair of the head was like a tangled 
bush. It had been rudely hacked across 
the forehead and back of the ears: 

He wore an awkward pair of breeches, 
his legs below the knee were wrapped in 
strips of rawhide, and his feet shod in 
awkward moccasins. Above the waist 
his body was bare. It was burned red 
and brown, black across the shoulders, 
and its chest and forearms were over- 
grown with a reddish, curly thatch. He 
had none of the beauty, although he had 
all of the savagery, of that valley at the 
end of which the narrow falls faltered 
like a pillar of smoke. 

On three sides the circular, red rock 
walls stood up, fringed at the top with 
dark pines; at their base grew the as- 
pens, slender, white-trunked, round- 
leaved, always in delicate, dancing mo- 
tion, great bushes of mountain ash, and 
then the grass, waist-high, with a star- 
ring of flowers; red, blue, white, gold, 
purple flowers of a hundred different 
kinds treading from the rocks to the 
edge of the river. This ran, with an 
outcry, straight across the open space 















and disappeared strangely where a land- 
slide had fallen across the only other 
opening into the valley. Except for the 
hardy shouting of the river and the falls, 
the bowl of the valley held an incredible 
silence. What animal life moved here 
must be small and silent. The sunlight 
slept impartially across the greenness 
and the pool and the man’s red face and 
up against the tall, red rocks above him. 

A shrill, human cry made a target of 
this silence and the man gathered him- 
self together in a convulsion of startled 
nerves and crouched beside his rock. An 
instant later a loglike body flashed down 
the falls and plunged straight and deep 
into the central water. The man lifted 
his head and peered. He saw a white 
wafer, like a reflection of the full moon 
slowly glimmering through the green 
outer liquid of the pool. It floated up 
gradually, more and more moonlike and 
wan. Crystal bubbles rose from it and 
broke on the surface. Just before it 
emerged the man, with a throaty grunt, 
gripped a branch in one hand, let him- 
self into the water and, with his free 
hand, caught at a dark, floating sub- 
stance and, stepping backward, pulled 
out the unconscious woman by the hair. 

She lay at his feet, modeled in her wet 
clothes from her throat to her feet, her 
hair, clinging tight about the ears and 
temples, spread out under her head like 
a fan. Her hands trailed flat in the 
grass, the five fingers pointing through 
the slender green stems. The man 
turned her over and let the water run 
from her mouth and nostrils, then, roll- 
ing her back, he began to move her arms 
rhythmically above her head, out, and 
down again against her ribs. She came 
to life slowly, unwillingly, and with evi- 
dent agony. 

When her breath caught and held and 
became regular, the man let her arms 
fall and stooped down to her face, 
watching like a curious child for the 
opening of her large, white, trembling 
lids. The lashes were caught in inky 
2—Ains. 
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points. They lifted, fluttered, showing 
the whites, then closed and opened very 
wide. Inside the man saw the familiar 
colors of his pool, not green, not gray, 
not brown, not gold, but a mingling of 
them all. They were as expressionless 
as that water. Humanity came back to 
them with a look of strong distaste. 
The woman lifted her hand to push him 
away. 

“Go back,” she said, deeply and dis- 
tinctly, “I did not call you—beast!” 

“You better speak to me nicer than 
that,” grumbled the man, grinning un- 
der his hair. “If it hadn’t been for this 
beast, you’d be a dead one, drowned 
dead, and smothered in all that wet hair. 
Here”—he looked cautiously over his 
thick, naked shoulder—“I’ll take and 
carry you over to my house and lay you 
under rugs. You’re took with shud- 
derin’; that water’s cold.” 

He lifted her as if she were a rag doll, 
throwing her bodily across his shoulder, 
and ran with her in a silent, hasty 
fashion across the stream and the open 
grass to the shelter of the aspens. Here, 
more slowly, he followed a slender path 
until, between two tree trunks, a door 
opened and let him into a low, log hut, 
roofed with logs and mud and branches. 
It had no window, but there was a fire- 
place of big, mud-plastered rocks and a 
bed of balsam, piled with hides. The 
floor was of trampled earth. The place 
smelled of earth, of sour food, and of 
human occupation. 

The woman was dropped on the bed 
and, closing the ill-hung door, the man 
attempted in the dimness to open her 
wet flannel shirt. She resisted numbly, 
but with all the strength she had, her 
teeth gritting and her blue lips protest- 
ing : 

“Don’t. Don’t. Let me alone, please.” 

The man desisted and squatted beside 
her, staring. She looked at him for as 
long as she could bear it, then shut her 
eyes, and turned away her face. 

“You'll get used to me,” grunted the 
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man, “like Beauty got used to the Beast. 
I'll light you a fire and let you dry 
yourself out, since you’re one of the 
dainty kind!” 

He threw some dry branches on the 
hearth and made sparks by grinding a 
pointed stone into a larger, hollowed 
one. The dry, brown pine needles 
caught after a while and he carefully 
piled sticks and logs until the dark, low 
interior danced with light and fiery little 
sparks ran whirling up the thorat of the 
chimney. A wave of heat struck against 
the woman on the bed. 

Her host went out, closed the crazy 
door after him as tightly as possible, and 
squatted against it. Presently he heard 
the woman move, and peered in. He 
watched her waver slowly over to the 
fire and sit before it, shivering and hold- 
ing out her hands. Doubtfully she be- 
gan to spread her hair to the heat. He 
waited and watched, then said roughly: 

“Better strip and get your blood mov- 
ing, girl. You ain't agoin’ to get dry 
that a way.” 

The woman rose to her feet in a 
spring of surprising strength and grace. 
Under that roof she looked as tall as a 
tree. Her hair glittere¢d about her and 
the blood rose, scarlet and throbbing, to 
her face. 

“You must help me up that cliff at 
once before it gets dark,” she said 
clearly, fixing her arrogant eyes on the 


man, “and help me back to camp. My 
guides will be out looking for me.” 
She moved a step toward him. His 


blood, too, had risen above the long- 
haired eyebrows. 

“Yer guides will be out lookin’ for 
you,” he repeated, and stood staring ; his 
hands hung at his sides and twitched. He 
was pondering with slow, pendulum mo- 
tions of his mind. “They ain’t agoin’ to 
find you here,” he announced. “This is 
the valley of a lost man, a man that 
means to stay lost. It’s your bad luck 
dropped you down here. But you'll get 
used to it—like I did.” 
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“What do you mean? Let me go out. 
If you won’t help me, I can climb up by 
myself.” 

He stood before her, broad as a block 
of hewn stone. 

“Easy there, girl. You can’t climb 
out. And I can’t help you. That is, I 
ain’t agoin’ to. If you drops into a 
man’s secret, you’re in honor bound to 
share that secret.” 

“If you help me out,” she answered 
rapidly, in a less imperious, but no less 
vital tone, “I swear before God I will 
keep your secret to the end of my life.” 

He shook his head slowly. 

“T wouldn’t risk it. I can’t afford to.” 

“It’s a better risk than to let them 

come down here to find me. They will 
scour the country before they give me 
up.” 
This brought upon him another long 
fit of brooding and difficult thought. At 
the end of it he smiled broadly, showing 
broken, gaping teeth through the wild 
beard of his lips. 

“I'd hev to risk my life to climb up 
there alone,” he said. ‘“Onct I did get 
up partway and fell, broke my leg; it’s 
been crooked ever since. No doctor to 
set the bone. With you on my hands I 
couldn’t begin to make it. You're in a 
bottled cafion, <irlk The end where I 
come in has been sealed by God Al- 
mighty. Likely He was bent on pun- 
ishin’ me. Anyways, I ain’t agoin’ to 
defy His will. He seen fit to deliver me 
from man’s prison and to fashion one of 
His own for me, and hallowed be His 
name.” 

It might have been mockery, it might 
have been strong, superstitious feeling, 
but whatever it was, the voice in which 
he spoke it reverberated under the 
earthy roof to which he lifted a pointing 
hand, 

“And if it was by His will I’m shut 
in here, likely it was by His will you was 
sent to me.” He swallowed with an 
audible, gulping noise. “It’s been—lone- 
some, for lost men. Onct ” He 
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looked aside, smiled unwillingly, and 
went out. 

This time he walked rapidly along the 
path and stepped into a thicket. In an 
instant she came running down from his 
door, white as foam, her lips tight, her 
eyes ablaze, and he let her run past him, 
following her softly. She splashed 
through the stream, went beyond the 
pool, and made a desperate effort to 
climb up the cliff, tearing her hands and 
her knees. At last, as he watched, 
creeping closer, she slipped and fell and 
rolled along the grass_almost to his feet. 
At sight of him she was up instantly and 
ran to climb again. This time she 
called: 

“Jim! Jim! Jimmie! Oh, Lilith, 
help!” 

At that ringing, desperate clamor, he 
ground his teeth at her and plucked her 
from the rocks as if she had been a 
limpet, fastening his big arms about her 
futile writhing, and doubling an elbow 
across her mouth so that her lips bled 
against her teeth. 

“Shut your face!” he said. “Beauty, 
you'll get used to me in time. I ain’t 
goin’ to hurt you any. Pretty! Pretty! 
Wildcat! No bitin’!” He had to drop 
her for an instant and take a fresh grip. 
She fought him across the purple dim- 
ness of the open place and along the 
darkening trail, and fought him like fire 
at the low threshold of his hut. But 
there, by pushing her cruelly against the 
wall, he finally mastered her and carried 
her in, throwing her down on his bed 
and holding her there, his hands brand- 
ing her straining shoulders, his leg 
thrown heavily across her knees, pinning 
them to stillness as though they had been 
crushed under a bar of iron. 


CHAPTER VII. 


No pain, no fear, no disgust, Rosa- 
mund told herself scornfully, would 
master her will. If she could not kill 
this beast, she had still her brain, her 
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tongue, her spirit. She relaxed sud- 
denly in his grasp, lay breathing deeply, 
regularly, her eyes on his face. And she 
told herself to be calm, not to be afraid. 

“Let go of me,” she said presently, 
in a voice that was breathless and weak, 
but steady; it had even a trace of its 
ironic common sense. “I won't fight 
you any more, or run away, or call.” 

He let go of her, but stayed crouched 
beside her. He, too, was breathing fast 
and she could feel his breath on her 
face. 

“Now listen to me, please, lost man. 
You will be lost as you never were be-_ 
fore, if you hurt me. You know that. 
You must get that into your head.” 

He nodded. 

“When your guides come, you mean?” 

“Yes. When they come with their 
guns and ropes.” 

“If they come, do you know where 
they’ll find you?” 

Her lips shaped “Where?” thotgh 
her eyes still managed to scorn her sud- 
den whiteness. 

“They'll find you floating about aim- 
lesslike in that pool beneath the falls. 
And they'll say, ‘Poor woman! Here 
goes her tracks along this here cafion 
and here she steps out acrost that there 
log and here she’s slipped and there’s 
where she went over the falls and here, 
sure enough, she’s drowned! No 
woman,’ they’ll say, ‘could of lived after 
a drop like that with a ton of water to 
pound her under ’s fast as she floats up.’ 
And say, girl, I kin hear the feet of them 
guides trailin’ you two mile away up 
that there cafion, if I keep my mind on 
hearkenin’ for ’em. It won't take me 
long, onct I hear ’em, to kerry you to the 
water and hold you under and tiptoe 
back to my hut. And onct they seen 
you,’ likely they'll content theirselves 
with lookin’ down at you over the cliff. 
They won't be in the humor to explore.” 

“A minute ago, lost man,” she said 
faintly, “you were talking about God! 
‘And now you are planning to do a mur- 
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der. I would come up out of the pool 
and haunt you, lost man.” 

He paled and scowled at her. 

“There ain’t no truth in that, lady. 
Onct a woman’s kilt she stays kilt. And 
you can take that from me for a fact. 
But don’t you be scared: I ain’t goin’ to 
treat you bad. God sent you to me, 
didn’t He? That’s so. You put that 
just right. Blessed be His name. See, 
now, you lie there easy and sleep. I'll 
cook you a mess of fish and give you 
some goat’s milk. And to-night,” he 
said magnanimously, “you ken hev my 
bed. Why, there’s time before winter 
comes ” He stopped and got swiftly 
to his feet. “Hist -ow,” he said, “there’s 
Brand.” His face changed to one of 
extreme stealth and fear. “Look, lady, 
if you’re scared of me, wait till you 
lay eyes on him. Better stay quiet, 
while I go out and send him back where 
he belongs. He smelt my fish, the cat!” 

Rosamund followed him with her 
eyes to the door and, as he went out, 
with an exaggerated carefulness, she 
gave way to shuddering, to waves of 
spiritual nausea. Another man, worse 
than this one! Her body would be given 
to the dogs. She turned her face, bury- 
ing it among the hides, choking down 
great, rending sobs. Her fear was like 
a wolf, biting at her heart, at her throat, 
pressing its weight on her chest. 

It was through that heavy terror that 
she first heard Brand’s voice, a slow, 
full-throated, gentle voice, patient and 
sad. 

“Kin I hev my supper with you, 
Mathew?” it asked wistfully. “I’ve got 
a picture here for you to look at.” 

“Get away from my door with your 
picture, you crazy wolf!” muttered 
Mathew, and shuffled down the trail. He 
was evidently trying to get rid of his 
Visitor. 

Rosamund flung herself across the 
hut, and tore open the door. Out there 
in the green dimness under moving 
leaves she called blindly: 
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“Brand! Brand! Brand!” 

Her voice, with its husky throb of 
fear, rang across the dusk. 

The taller of the two big, shadowy 
shapes gave a visible start, recoiled, and, 
pushing aside the other, came up to her 
along the trail. When he was close 
Rosamund looked into another bearded 
face, bronze-bearded, bronze-eyed, with 
a wide, square brow and a mouth visible 
beneath the jaggedly cut mustache, a 
tight mouth, sad and young. 

“Please take me away from that 
beast,” she said, and went up to him and 
lifted his heavy right arm in both her 
hands and put it about her body. All 
her movements now were quite instinc- 
tive. She had no thoughts. “I can trust 
you,” she said. 

His arm tightened involuntarily. 

Mathew had come running and now, 
his hands hovering over the dim 
woman’s shape as if they wished, but 
didn’t dare, to pluck her away, he said 
over and over, in varying tones of pro- 
test: 

“She’s mine, she’s mine!” 

Rosamund shrank away from those 
hands closer to the still body of the 
younger man. 

“I pulled her out of the pool, I tell 
you,” Mathew chattered, “and saved her 
life. There’s gratitude for you. The 
tigress! She’d of bit me. You better 
drop her afore she gets her claws into 
you, She’s mine by our old right of 
first find, Brand.” 

Brand spoke slowly, with a humor 
that stimulated Rosamund’s exhausted 
nerves like wine. 

“Looks somethin’ like she’s chosen 
me,” he said, and with that he thrust 
something into his shirt, turned with a 
long ripple of his great strength, and 
gathered her up impersonally in his 
arms. The other man ran back from the 
path like a frightened rabbit and Brand, 
turning, walked lightly along it. The 
leaves brushed Rosamund’s shoulder; 
she could see the branches and the stars. 

















She was too weak for fear and the tears 
ran down her. cheeks against the un- 
tanned leather of his sleeve. 

During that passage from the cabin 
of Mathew to the cabin of Brand she 
was not Rosamund Kerr, the affianced 
of George Ferguson; she was a woman 
snatched from the original woman’s 
fear and, because the masculine strength 
that wrapped tenderness and safety 
about her exhausted body had saved that 
body, she loved it, she worshiped it, it 
became her god. And with a queer, 
serene happiness she surrendered herself 
to it, as the victim of a nightmare sur- 
renders himself again to the composure 
of normal sleep. 

This hazy tranquillity lasted until she 
was set down before warmth and light, 
and, by an enormous effort, opened her 
eyes, brushed away her tears, and saw 
Brand’s hearth fire at her feet. From 
the flames her look traveled up to his 
face. As her eyes met his he shifted his 
feet and turned away, embarrassed and 
disturbed. So they remained for long 
minutes, silent and passive, the fire 
snapping its dry fingers at them, the 
silence of the darkening valley flowing 
about them like water. 

In that long, half-conscious look of 
hers, Rosamund’s observation, undis- 
turbed by thought as is a child’s, etched 
a picture of Brand upon her memory 
that for nicety, completeness, and vivid- 
ness took precedence of any other pic- 
ture her experience had painted there. 
He was clean, he had a magnificent body, 
a well-set head, and smooth, ruddy skin, 
His hands were very large and rough, 
but not ill-shaped. He was broad of 
build and heavy, very strong, and his 
patient eyes and wide brow gave him a 
pathetic resemblance to a beast of bur- 
den, a yoked and gentle ox, unconscious 
of its terrible, dependent strength. 

It was with this comparison that 
Rosamund’s full consciousness returned, 
and with a sharp thrill of realization she 
straightened and looked about her. This 
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hut, like the other, was low, but not so 
brutishly low as Mathew’s; it had an 
open window and a wider door, it was 
larger and its four walls were of peeled 
logs, beautifully matched and fitted, and 
plastered with red clay. There was a 
higher fireplace, a cleaner hearth; the 
earthen floor had been covered by a curi- 
ously woven, sweet-scented carpet of 
dried grasses, a work of unbelievable 
patience and skill. A bed frame, laced 
with rawhide and piled with furry hides, 
occupied one corner, and there was, be- 
sides this, a very low, deep armchair in 
which she lay, made of skins stretched 
and tied on the frames which, she no- 
ticed in her sudden, intense realization 
of every detail, were held together by 
tightly fitted joints. Evidently the car- 
penter had no nails. A row of queer, 
clay vessels stood near the fireplace, in 
which some flat stones were shaped to 
the uses of an oven. Most curious of 
all, above the fireplace hung a skin on 
which had been painted an elaborate de- 
sign in vivid reds and blues. 

All this the firelight showed her be- 
fore it led her back to the man still 
standing, awkward and silent, looking 
away from her at the flames. More and 
more as looked at him did her 
courage return—her courage and her 
self-confidence. She thought of the Bot- 
ticelli picture of Minerva and the Cen- 
taur; he was not unlike that Centaur in 
his look of haunted, half-unwilling do- 
cility. 

The translation of this courage and 
self-confidence into speech or action, 
however, required an effort of which, 
for another long five minutes, she 
seemed incapable. And when at last she 
spoke, she had the sensation of speaking 
to him from a long distance; she groped 
for the immense 
importance of pleasing him, of winning 
him, 

“Brand,” she said softly, “I must 
thank you. I was in dreadful danger 
and fear with that monster.” 


she 


words, conscious of 
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To her surprise he smiled broadly, 
his even teeth flashing like a strong 
young dog’s, and his eyes laughing like 
a pleased child’s. 

“He ain't rightly a 
Mathew! But he’s queer.” 

Rosamund groped again. 

“I know him better than you do, 
Brand. He is a monster. I want you 
to take my word for that.” She felt her 
heart plunging into faintness. “I won- 
der if you could give me something hot 
to drink?” 

He moved over to the row of vessels 
and set one near the fire. After a mo- 
ment he took it up, first wrapping his 
hand in a bit of sof€ hide, and poured 
out of it into a squat, clay saucer a good 
supply of steaming milk. She drank 
this down, though it had a strange taste. 

“Goat’s milk,” he explained. “We 
corralled a pair of ’em over yonder and 
hev tamed them nice. We hev a little 
herd. We milk them twice a day and 
that’s a good drink.” 

“How long have you been here, 
Brand?” she asked, leaning back again 
and wondering ruefully at the complete 
collapse of her strength. 

He looked at her sideways and did not 
answer, and his flush and faint, childish 
frown warned her not to repeat her 
question. 

“When,” she asked, and her fingers 
turned cold against her palms where she 
pressed them, “when will you help me to 
climb back ?” 


monster— 


“How did you get in?’ he counter- 
questioned suddenly, his eyes turned to 
the fire where he was evidently making 
preparations to cook something in an- 
other, larger pot. 

“I left my camp and explored this 
cafion, following a game trail along the 
stream until I couldn’t get any farther 
without crossing water. I heard the 
falls’—she found herself speaking very 
simply and clearly, as to a child—‘“and 
wanted to see them, to see the end of the 
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cafion. So, very rashly, I tried to cross 
on a big fallen tree. In the middle I 
looked down and saw your wonderful, 
round valley with its great, red cliffs, 
and the sight must have made me start. 
I fell into the river and was torn away— 
I never felt such terrible force in any 
water, never—and thrown over the falls, 
which drove me, I should think, to the 
very bottom of that pool. I was un- 
conscious, though, before I reached the 
bottom. I was unconscious when 
Mathew pulled me out.” She leaned 
forward and threw the whole force of 
her will, as if it had been a spear, 
straight at him. “I must get back,” she 
said. “I must and will get back.” 

Again he surprised her with his smile. 

“Well,” he drawled, “nobody wants to 
keep you here, I guess,” and with that 
speech changed the whole situation for 
her. She half rose, forgetting both fear 
and courage. 

“Then you'll help me out now—at 
once? There’s a moon coming up; it 
won't be dark.” 

He turned from his squatting posture 
and looked up at her, his lips. apart 
in an astonished simplicity. 

“Why, nobody can’t get you out, don’t 
you know that? It’s a death business to 
climb out o’ here anywheres. Only the 
wild goats can get down and up from 
this valley since the landslide. And 
those that do get theirselves down ovet 
the slide, pretty generally stays here. 
I’ve kilt elk and deer and bear by 
shootin’ arrows up at ’em and some of 
’em’s been obligin’ enough to tumble 
over so’s I got their meat and hides, 
but—this is a sealed valley, lady.” 

“Jim’ll come with ropes to-mor- 
row, perhaps,” she said unthinkingly, 
and then shrank down, startled and dis- 
mayed. For Brand had got to his feet, 
one hand brandishing the green wand 
with which he had been stirring the con- 
tents of the pot, the other bent against 
the wall, and he had drawn back his 
lips from his teeth and was looking 
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from side to side with eyes of anger 
and fear. 

“Get away from here!” he cried pas- 
sionately. “Get away before they come 
and find me!” 

She crept away from him toward the 
door, never taking her eyes from his 
face, for she had the feeling that, unless 
she kept her look fastened upon his, he 
would spring, and so ran down among 
the trees, keeping herself hidden, and. 
crouching at last behind a dense bush of 
juniper beneath the cliff. It was cold 
out there in the blue moonlight, cold and 
desolate. The whisperings of the river 
were disconsolate and terrifying. 

She heard Mathew’s shuffling . step 
somewhere over beyond the water, she 
heard the low, incessant thunder of the 
falls, she heard the cropping of the 
goats. Owls hooted sobbingly. Had it 
not been for her fear of Mathew, she 
would have crept down to the falls and 
perhaps have attempted again to climb 
or to call. At least, she would have 
stayed near the pool on the chance that 
Jimmie had tracked her there already. 
Her heart throbbed with miserable vio- 
lence and irregularity, taking her breath. 
What, unless rescue came promptly, had 
she to hope for, if not some sort of hor- 
rible death? If Mathew found her, 
there would be degradation before 
death; if she crawled back, starved and 
shivering, to Brand, he would fling her 
out, if he did not kill her with one 
heavy-handed blow. 

She sat like a savage woman, her 
knees gathered in her arms and her head 
bent ; it seemed the position most favor- 
able to warmth and safety and thought, 
though her disconnected repetitions of 
the cause for hope and fear had little 
resemblance to thought. She wondered 
what George was doing and almost 
smiled at a vision of his unconscious 
ease; perhaps he was writing one of 
those witty letters of his to her, seated 
at his inlaid desk under the lamp out in 
the country place in that large. beauti- 
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ful room from which the storm had once 
called her. The beast—she had called 
back the beast. George had said some- ° 
thing of the sort, hadn’t he? 

Had there been some secret message 
across half the world to the beast of this 
lonely cafion, some quiver of communi- 
cation mysteriously started by that yield- 
ing to wildness, which had drawn and 
drawn her until, at the sight of the red 
rock, she had felt its tug irresistibly and 
followed? Her sense, confused by this 
weird, unreasonable problem, swam into 
what was nearly sleep. 

So, shivering in her damp clothes and 
starting half awake at intervals to the 
sounds of the night, she slept fitfully 
until the cold ate into her flesh. Then 
she rose, moved back slowly step by step 
toward Brand’s cabin, no longer think- 
ing, merely craving physical comfort, 
shelter, warmth, and food: The sparks 
of his fire whirled high above the trees, 
his window was a rosy square. She 
could smell the odor of cooked food. 
So she came trembling to his door and 
leaned against it and spoke softly, with 
a sob. 

“Brand! Brand! Let me in. I’m 
cold. I’m hungry. I’m so tired.” 

No answer, though she heard his sus- 
pended movements and knew that he 
was listening. She was again afraid of 
him, but more afraid of Mathew and of 
the icy, lonely, mountain night. 

“Be sensible,” she reasoned softly, 
half laughing, half crying with a sense 
of her’ predicament and her humility. 
“Jim won’t come to-night and, if- he does 
come and finds m~, he won’t dream of 
hurting you. He will be grateful to you 
for taking such good care of me. You 
are very kind. I trusted you. Don’t 
let a perfectly unreasonable fear make 
you cruel. If I go wandering about, 
Mathew will find me ” She broke 
down into a pitiful, childish weeping and 
laid her body down on the ground and 
her desperate, golden head upon his 
threshold. 
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He must have heard her crying, but 
he gave no sign for long minutes. Then 
he came heavily to his door and opened 
it. 

“Very well, then, come in—you fool!” 
he bade her roughly, and, without so 
much as looking at her, strode back to 
his meal on the hearth. 

Rosamund followed him and crouched 
opposite him, trying with a last effort of 
her self-respect to keep her eyes from 
his food. But presently he pushed over 
to her what was left in the bowl and 
even filled it with some of the hot supply 
on the fire. She ate it thankfully to the 
last morsel, a sort of chowder, it was, 
bits of fish and meat and herbs, thick, 
tasteless, but certainly very nourishing. 
He did not watch her, but went to his 
chair, where he began to work at some- 
*thing which required close and minute 
attention, so that his head was bent 
almost to his knees. 

Rosamund looked at him vaguely now 
and then from her chowder, for the eat- 
ing of which he had lent her his wooden 
spoon, and wondered at his absorption, 
at the absent serenity of his expression, 
at his softly whistling lips and big, care- 
fully moving fingers. He was weaving, 
she fancied remotely—for bodily com- 
fort had temporarily smothered her 
realizations—with some sort of a 
wooden frame. 

When the last mouthful was gone 
Rosamund became the hunted prey and 
at last the submissive captive of sleep. 
She rose, walked blindly across the room 
and, without so much as a by your leave, 
lifted the topmost hide, threw herself 
down on the others, and, drawing the 
soft fur up to her neck, gave a great 
sigh, and fell instantly into unconscious- 
ness. 

She woke at dawn. The cabin was 
full of pure, pale light and air that 
smelled of wet leaves. Window and 
door stood open. The fire had burned 


itself out, but at the hearth, almost in 
the ashes, 


rand sat, his well-shaped, 
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chestnut head on his knees, his arms 
hangirig, his hands relaxed, palms up- 
ward along the floor, their big fingers 
curled like a child’s. Rosamund felt a 
great thrill of fear which was followed 
by the relaxation of as great a relief. 
He had left her in his bed and had slept 
on the floor like a dog. There was a 
pathos in that big, sleeping figure that 
drew the cords of her throat tight and 
stung her eyes. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


During the days of waiting, of ex- 
pectation, of suspense, Rosamund fol- 
lowed Brand about like a dog. She 
dared not let him out of her sight. She 
struggled after him when he hunted and 
trapped and when he fished she kept in 
his shadow; she crouched at his feet 
when he worked. He treated her as he 
might have treated a cowardly dog, giv- 
ing her food, it is true, and shelter, 
robbing her sleeping place only of a 
single hide, but showing her, at the best, 
annoyance, amusement, or contempt; at 
the worst, his fear of Jim’s arrival. 
Sometimes she dared to repeat her re- 
assurances: “Ff he comes, he'll be very 
grateful to you, Brand. I promise you 
he will do nothing to betray or to dis- 
turb you.” He seemed to accept these 
promises unwillingly. 

She watched him at all his work with 
a certain admiration, for he was exceed- 
ingly deft and ingenious. With his one 
tool, an ax, which he worshiped almost 
like a deity, he could make anything, she 
thought. His weapons, bow and arrows 
and club, were better than an Indian’s. 
His traps were marvels of invisible ef- 
ficiency. He snared his fish. His knives 
of thin stone slit a hide as if it were 
paper. He had a wood-fiber thread and 
a great, bone needle with which he sewed 
together his strong, soft, leather clothes. 
His food was extraordinarily varied and 
palatable. 

On the third evening Mathew came 

















to their cabin, grunted, and walked in at 
the open door. Brand was in his chair 
and Rosamund was washing her face 
and hands in warm water, kneeling be- 
fore a clay bowl on the hearth. She 
shrank back and drew close to Brand, 
who lifted a big hand from his work 
and laid it on her neck where she knelt 
beside his knee. 

“Hello,” said 
lazily. 

“How you comin’, you two?” asked 
Mathew, showing his gaping, discolored 
teeth in a bearded leer. 

Neither Brand nor Rosamund an- 
swered, but she was surprised to see his 
face flame as he drew his hand quickly 
from her neck. 

“You better listen to me, feller,” 
Mathew began, with a great assumption 
of reasonable friendliness. “I’ve been 
athinkin’ this business over and the more 
I thinks, the less I likes it. When her 
guides come and find her, it’s all up 
with us, ain’t it, Brand? How else can 
you figure it out?” He came up to the 
fire and squatted so that he faced the 
lazy giant and the crouching woman. 
“Say they comes over the cliff with their 
ropes and comes nosin’ and callin’ till 
she runs to ’em. Why, they'll go back 
with a story of two wild men, won’t 
they? Back to Timber City down yon- 
der, and ‘twon't take the authorities long 
to figure out who them two wild men 
Then they'll be back with their 
guns and ropes and handcuffs.. Where 
we got to run to? Eh? Trapped, ain’t 
We'll be drug up the face of them 
cliffs and toted down along to the pen, 
and the end of us’ll be—you kin remem- 
ber what. No get-away a second time 
for Timmy Mathews and Bully Brand, 
feller. And all account of a pale-faced, 
yeller-haired doll baby in trousers, with 
a neck like a tame, white goose.” 

Brand looked down at her, noting the 
yellow hair, no doubt, and the white 
throat. 

‘““She’s a nuisance,” he agreed, with 
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that queer, occasional humor of his, “an’ 
I don’t rightly know what to do with 
her, but she won’t leave me alone and I 
can’t very well keep on kickin’ her out. 
Where’s there for the poor critter to go 
to, anyway? She can’t take care of her- 
self like we can.” 

During the days of his contemptuous 
and surly silence he had never made so 
long a speech to Rosamund as this one, 
and the sound of his voice brought back 
something of her first impression of 
him, as a gentle, wistful being, patient, 
worthy of trust. 

The grotesque, gray-bearded animal 
on the floor, however, shifted closer and 
put a dirty, broken-nailed hand on 
Brand’s left arm; Rosamund clung to 
his right with hands that bit into his 
muscles. 

“You give her to me, Brand, see? Let 
me take keer of her, tame her! I’ll keep 
her clost and when they come I'll fix it 
so they won’t go nosin’ round over our 
valley. You wouldn’t let harm come to 
me on her account—would you ‘—after 
me helpin’ you get off and our years in 
here together, you and me agin’ the 
wilderness. She ain’t pretty. She’s all 
gaunted up and dressed like a man, no 
shape to her, and pale—ugh! I know 
more about womenfolks than you do, 
Brand. She’s a tough one. Let me 
have the tamin’ of her, and when I get 
through with her, if you want her 
then——” 

Rosamund bent her head away from 
the phrases that followed. She dared 
not let go her desperate hold of Brand, 
even to put her hands against her ears, 
but she shrank down out of his: sight 
and rocked her head against the chair 
close to the floor. Brand tore his arm 
from her fingers, as if they had been 
threads. He stood up and Mathew, too, 
rose, grinning doubtfully. Rosamund 
screamed aloud. 

“Get out, you dirty animal,” said 
Brand, “and leave the woman alone or 
I'll kill you!” 
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Mathew went, as she had gone once 
before Brand’s anger, his eyes fastened 
fearfully on the other’s face until the 
door had crashed behind him. They 
heard him running off under the trees, 
heavy-footed, like a swiftly lumbering 
bear. Rosamund climbed to her knees 
and caught Brand’s big hand and rubbed 
her cheek against it. 

“Thank you—thank you — thank 
you!” she whispered brokenly. 

“Stop that,” he said. “Set down.” 

She obeyed tremblingly and he went 
back to his interrupted work. 

For an hour they sat there, while 
Rosamund’s heart wailed on and on in 
her breast: “Jim, Jim! Lilith! Oh, 
God, let them come soon!” 

A square of white hide stretched on a 
frame was suddenly thrust into her lap. 

“Why don’t you look at my pictures ?” 
Brand asked gruffly. 

She looked up at him with a quivering 
smile, then brushed aside her tears and 
took the thing in her shaking hands. She 
saw that it was of herself—this picture, 
picked out in queer colors: of a woman, 
yellow-haired, long-necked, bending 
over a bowl. It had a grace of line, a 
precision, a sense of proportion alto- 
gether astonishing. 

“Why, Brand,” she said, “it’s good. 
It’s wonderfully good. I know about 
such things.” Her voice was genuinely 
enthusiastic and surprised. 

He was so silent over her praise that 
she looked up doubtfully and was 
amazed at his glowing face, his shining 
eyes, his abashed, unwilling, almost 
quivering smile. Her praise had touched 
him, then, profoundly. He must have 
been very lonely in his work. She had 
an aching, tormented memory of George, 
lithe and tall and slim in his painter’s 
smock, charging to and fro before a 
canvas under the great studio skylight, 
looking to her now and then for ap- 
proval, with his confident smile. 

“Brand,” she said impulsively, re- 
stored for the moment almost to her ac- 
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customed self by this memory and by 
his crude, instinctive artistry, “isn’t it 
possible for you to leave this place and 
to come back to civilization with me and 
to begin again? I'll help you.” 

The quick, sensitive, happy light in 
his face went out blackly. He looked 
away from her. 

“No,” he said. “No! I killed a man. 
They’d hang me. I was to of been 
hanged.” He had told her his secret 
and it fell like a weight into her con- 
sciousness. 

“Why did you kill?’ she asked, her 
heart beating heavily with controlled 
horror and unwilling sympathy. 

For the first time he looked at her 
straight and level, with eyes as doomed 
as that turbulent sky that had so dis- 
turbed her spirit. 

“Because I was jealous of a woman,” 
he said gruffly. “Because I was a big 
kid fool. She tricked me. So did he. 
I struck him so’s he died of it. I'd strike 
him over again, I guess. Better for the 
likes of me to stop here. Mathew says 
God made the cafion a prison for us. 
Maybe He did. Does God bother with 
such bloody animals as him and me, I 
wonder? Tigers and wolves?” 

His lips drew the words out loathingly 
and he fell to staring into the fire, 
brooding and very sad. He must, she 
thought, long ago have shed all of his 


tears. He was still very young— 
younger, perhaps, than she was. What 
had the woman done to him? Where 


was she now? Had she any remorse, 
and pity for his lost life? An animal 
crime, of passion and jealousy, and now 
this animal life, loveless, with none of 
the joys, only the hardships and the 
fears. If it was God’s sentence, it was a 
hard one; hard and just, with a great, 
impersonal justice at once more merci- 
ful and more cruel than man’s. 

And she began to wonder at her own 
calmness, sitting there at the feet of a 
confessed murderer, looking up into his 
Life had become a nightmare, 


eyes. 
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past analysis, comprehension, under- 
standing. 
CHAPTER IX. 

Sitting there at Brand’s feet, like a 
savage woman, Rosamund’s head fell 
toward Sher knees and she slept and 
dreamed of George. She woke with her 
heart clapping from some dream fear. 
The fire had burned almost out through 
lack of tending and Brand had left the 
cabin. «fhe ugly memory of that after- 
noon’s experience, of Mathew and his 
cunning eloquence, shot through her and 
she got up, hastily crossed the room, and 
opened the door. 

The night stood at the threshold, very 
still; the stars hung above the red cliffs, 
which did not quite lose their color even 
by this light; all the leaves in the valley 
sighed together; the falls slipped down 
with a wet, audible weight over the 
rocks; the river made a husky, rapid 
shouting that had a mysterious structure 
of sound: pauses, phrases, rhythms as of 
human speech. Rosamund received a 
new. awareness as of the physical pres- 
ence of night. It had silver hands and 
feet,-a dark, perilous face; she knew it 
with an awful, personal intimacy from 
which hitherto civilization had protected 
her. Was civilization perhaps only 
man’s escape from such incompre- 
hensible intimacies, when he had walked 
in the garden with his outdoor god? 

She pulled her imagination back and 
went a few doubtful steps along the 
path. There at her feet lay Brand. She 
had almost stepped upon him. He was 
wrapped in the single hide of which he 
had robbed her, his face was turned up 
to the sky, and he was profoundly sleep- 
ing. Reassured, puzzled, she went 
quietly back and closed the door. Why 
for the first time this night had he re- 
spected her privacy? For some reason 
she associated this action with his deep, 
surprised flush at Mathew’s question 
“How you comin’ on, you two?” when 
he had hurriedly withdrawn his big hand 
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from her neck. How mysterious the 
savage keeper of her safety could be in 
his animal simplicity! Nevertheless, 
her solitude was tragically welcome. 

She pushed the big chair against the 
inside of the door and, kneeling by her 
bed, dared to weep. The long-controlled 
indulgence rested her nerves and after it 
she built up the fire, heated water, 
bathed, and washed her clothing. It was 
a sensation of exquisite luxury, a feel- 
ing almost of being at home between 
those clean, log walls. Her spirit 
lightened and she stretched herself out 
on the queer bed frame with the skins 
of beasts beneath and above her body, 
indescribably freshened and relaxed. 

But, to her surprise, she could not 
sleep. Hers was the restlessness of the 
sheepfold when the watchdog is away. 
She lay and heard all the small sounds 
of the night; she thought of Mathew 
and imagined creeping steps. She re- 
membered his hands on her arms, his 
leg pinning down her knees. Her pulses 
began their frightened dance. Twice 
she got up to look at Brand, lying across 
the path, still as a long log. At last, 
leaving the door ajar and straining her 
attention for the sound of his breathing, 
sleep surprised her. 

The next day Brand said not a word 
about his change of sleeping quarters, 
but went about the somber day’s busi- 
ness quite as usual. He treated her a 
thought less brutishly; this, she decided, 
as a reward for her interest in his pic- 
ture-making because, when she asked 
him timidly about the source of his 
color supply, he very graciously unbent 
from his sullen lordliness and even 
took her with him to the patch of flowers 
whose petals, crushed and squeezed, sup- 
plied him with a crude, cold blue. His 
red, she discovered, was from his own 
veins. Yellow was a dusty pollen, 
mixed with spittal. But this, he told 
her, wouldn’t last. 

She suggested a search for chalks and 
in his interest he became as communica- 
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tive as a child. He was a humble artist, 
this brute; her praise seemed to lift him 
up, literally to inspire, breathe into him 
an avidity to create beauty. He asked 
for help. That afternoon they deserted 
traps and he lay prone along the floor 
while she sat there beside him, giving 
him a lesson in perspective with an im- 
provised compass. 

For an hour Rosamund forgot 
Mathew and Jim, her danger and her 
desolation. It was as absorbing as a 
nursery game, one of those working 
games of childhood which hold surely 
the uttermost joy of creation, its 
promise of perfection, its happy absorp- 
tion, its unattainable desire. When 
Brand rose, with one of his big, habitual 
sighs, she felt exhausted, but not a little 
proud, It was something to kindle such 
a light in his dogged, hopeless young 
face. Again she thought of Botticelli’s 
Centaur. 

That night he went out as before and 
lay down across the trail, and this time 
she had no difficulty in going instantly 
to sleep. She half woke once to a sound 
of a shrill, distant bleating and won- 
dered vaguely if one of the goats were 
being frightened or hurt. She felt that 
she should tell Brand, but could not 
keep awake long enough to do so. In- 
stead, she began at once to dream that 
she was a tethered goat and that a bear 
shambled about her in narrowing circles. 
Up above, on a cliff edge, George was 
guarding her.. He was armed from 
head to heel like a medieval knight, but 
his protection seemed to her distant and 
undependable, the bear having the face 
of Mathew and leering horribly. 

The nightmare would have awakened 
her at its climax, but she was not given 
time for the merty of such an awaken- 
ing. It was a smother of stuff over her 
head, the weight of a body, that tore her 
from dream terror to a more searching 
reality of fear. She struggled, tried to 
scream. She knew the strength and the 
cruel, heavy grasp of the beast and un- 
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derstood, as if she had seen it in pic- 
tures, that he had decoyed her guardian 
from the trail by making one of the 
goats set up that beseeching outcry, and 
so .had slipped into the hut while she 
slept. 

He rolled her about and wrapped her 
up in his arms; carried her like a log 
over his shoulder. She was gagged, 
tied, helpless. She recognized the end 
and pictured its brutal details until the 
smooth motions of his body, t#e brush- 
ing of the leaves, a vague vision of mov- 
ing darkness went away from her senses 
into nausea and blackness and a sudden 
falling. She knew then that she had 
really been dropped, thrown down on 
the ground. She could hear beside her, 
above her, heavy, stageering steps, hard 
breathing, blows, struggling. She 
fought her bonds, turned from the earth 
and, straining back over her shoulder, 
made out two big shapes locked and 
fighting like gorillas against the stars. 
So she lay, every muscle tense. 

It took place on the edge of the 
stream ; she could see the moon-touched 
brightness of running water. Brand’s 
head was distinct, rocking above the 
massed, close-writhing bulks; Mathew’s 
big humped shoulders and low-hung 
head suggested vividly the bear of her 
dream. If he killed Brand! If he killed 


- Brand! The lumpish mass rolled about, 


fell, crashed down, was lost from her 
sight, dropping below the starry back- 
ground. She heard the rattle of stones, 
a splash, a groan, silence; in a moment, 
steps. She could see a dark, single 
shape loom up again, but found herself 
unable to distinguish whether it was 
Mathew or Brand. It had every shape, 
no shape at all, a mass of manhood, 
coming toward her. 

A hand touched her and she thrilled 
from head to foot. That gentle, humble 
touch was Brand’s. As he removed the 
gag, she pressed her bleeding lips to his 
hands and kissed them over and over, 
not knowing what she did. 
























He helped her to her feet and put his 
arm about her. They went back silently 
along the trail and he put her into his 
chair, but, before she could look up or 
speak, he turned and left her. 

Rosamund sat waiting, resting her 
head in her shaking hands, and hardly 
dared to breathe or to thank God. At 
last, after a very long stillness, she heard 
Brand’s steps coming very slowly and 
heavily up the trail. He paused before 
he came in and when he went past her 
to the hearth he kept his face averted. 

‘Brand,” she said timidly. 

At that word he flung up his hands 
so that they almost touched the low 
roof, and turned to her a white, con- 
torted face. 

“T’ve killed!” he shouted. She had 
never heard so terrible a cry. “I’ve 
killed him! He was the only other one. 
He helped me to make my get-away. 
He was my friend. We was alone here, 
him and I, when the land fell. That 
night he sat by me until the sun come, 
and held my hands. I’ve killed again. 
God! God! God!” This was a prayer, 
the first, Rosamund recognized awe- 
fully, that seemed to her ear to be 
spoken straight to Omnipotence. 

After it the great, tormented creature 
struck his breast, went down on his 
knees, then on his face and fell to hitting 
his forehead on the hearth. 

Compassion pulled her out of her 
chair and took her to her own knees 
beside him there and presently she drew 
his head to her lap. He cried like a 
heartbroken boy and her voice and her 
hands did their woman’s best to com- 
fort him. 


CHAPTER X. 

There is nothing so surprising to the 
mind of a civilized being, complacently 
convinced of its sophisticated softness, 
and nothing that is in reality so natural, 
as the readiness with which he adapts 
himself to primitive conditions. In a 
few days he travels back along the cen- 
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turies—the lack of luxury is barely felt; 
in a week, the lack of so-called neces- 
sities; in a fortnight, the lack of accus- 
tomed warmth and food and shelter. 
For Rosamund, this process was aided 
by a fundamental longing, that fiery 
longing to which she had confessed, “To 
live close to reality, to fight, to work, to 
love with her hands ;” that surge of re- 
pressed emotions which demanded exer- 
cise, primal rage and fear, joy, hunger. 

In a day with Brand Rosamund lived 
with an unknown completeness. 
Mathew’s death, which shocked her 
not at all, had relieved her from her 
worst oppression. It was only a mat- 
ter for patience before she would be 
tracked and found. In the meanwhile, 
what could she do but wait and try to 
keep her sanity and her control of 
Brand? 

She realized that her poise was ab- 
normally complete. She looked on, 
helplessly shocked by what was almost, 
at times, her enjoyment of the mad ad- 
venture. She would lie awake, after 
that first profound sleep, and stare at 
the fire-painted roof, wondering at her- 
self, groping deep down in the mystery 
of her consciousness for an explanation. 
There was one, perhaps, but it turned a 
masked face to her inquiries. She trem- 
bled from exposing it; always, before 
she had the courage to see this face, she 
slept. 

Brand, at once her peril and her guar- 
dian, naturally absorbed the greater part 
of her waking attention. From the mo- 
ment when she had become the admiring 
audience and the inspiration of his pic- 
ture-making his attitude toward her had 
softened; but from that hour when he 
had wept at her knees and received the 
comfort of her hands he had changed 
from her master to her slave. His 
throne before the hearth was hers. He 
sat there at her feet, brought her food. 
His eyes were the eyes of a dog. He 
labored for her smile. If she was sad, 
he fell into abysmal gloom and anger. 
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He was a child for coaxing back her 
gladness, a lover for his inexhaustible 
pursuit of her pleasure and relief. Hav- 
ing buried Mathew, he avoided the spot 
painfully, but, because some exquisite, 
deep-blue monkshood grew rfiear the 
place, he braved his superstitious terror 
and remorse and, with sweat on his 
brow, gathered an armful and carried 
them to her, laying them beside her 
where she rested under the firs, after one 


of their fishing expeditions. She 
touched the flowers, smiled, and looked 
up lazily. 


“Why did you go there?” she asked 
then, at sight of his bronzed, wide- 
browed face. 

“Don’t you like the flowers?” he 
counterquestioned. 

“Yes, that’s a heaven of blue, isn’t 
it? But it hurt you to go there—near 
that place. Your lips are white.” 

He sat down beside her and, before 
she could divine his intention, he had 
laid one great, brown hand across her 
wrist, stealthily as he might have caught 
a small, trapped animal, had bent his 
head and fastened the pale lips against 
her palm, lying open against the pine- 
needled earth. 

Her blood, angry and startled, leaped 
from her heart to the spot his lips had 
touched. She drew her hand swiftly 
away and sat up. He crouched back, 
frightened, breathing fast. 

“You’re angry with me. You hate 
me?” he asked, fiercely and timidly. 

She bent her sparkling, arrogant look 
upon him. And under it he winced and 
started like a boy under a switch. At 
last, unable to bear her silent castigation, 
so beautifully administered, he growled 
out: 

“Stop that!” “Then he rolled himself 
away, lay for a moment with his face in 
his arms. At last he sprang to his feet 
and fled. 

She laughed softly, but realized that 
she was shaking. It was a dangerous 
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creature, this big, silent beast with whom 
she played, whose head she had caressed, 
whose hand she had guided with her 
own. She thought of his massive, iron 
body, and a sort of faintness forced her 
to lie back on the ground and close her 
eyes. The air was warm and sweet, but 
it made her lips and fingers very cold. 
An irregular pounding shook her breast. 

If his desire grew, if his passion be- 
came insistent, was there enough force 
in her superior delicacy to dominate 
him? If she struggled against his beast, 
could she master it? Or was there, 
deep, deep within her, beneath her con- 
sciousness, stronger than her very 
soul She turned over, as Brand 
had turned to hide himself from her 
scornful and berating eyes, and pressed 
her forehead close against the earth. 
No, she did not dare to follow that in- 
quiry to its answer; but it turned itself 
and followed her fleeing will. Could 
the beast in a woman weaken her con- 
scious will, could the century-tamed 
thing that worshiped capture and co- 
ercion, that fled only to be pursued, and 
fought demoniacally only to be over- 
whelmed—could that woman beast be- 
tray a living, conscious soul, against its 
strongest efforts? What nightmare was 
she encouraging ? 

She sat up, stood, went out into the 
sun, and stared up at the high, red cliffs. 
She drove her teeth into her lip and 
trembled. She summoned George with 
all the passion of her heart. The red 
walls danced through her tears. 

“You must come soon!”’ she said. She 
had spoken aloud and harshly, in a 
threatening voice. This frightened her. 
The lonely valley frightened her, the 
very sky. She ran back to the hut. 

There she found Brand preparing 
dinner and, at her involuntary pause in 
the doorway at sight of him, he gave her 
a queer, pitiful, blinking look. 

“You didn’t want to see me here? 
You want me to get out?” he asked 
hopelessly and, setting down his clay pot, 














he came toward her, his head bent and 
his big hands moving across his chest. 

“Isn’t it your house, Brand?” She 
tried to smile at him, but found tears on 
her face. 

He had stopped in front of her and 
faltered there doubtfully, looking at her 
and looking away. She saw that he was 
fighting himself, that he was ashamed 
and timid and unhappy. At last, going 
past her, he stopped and spoke, without 
looking back over his shoulder. His 
voice was thick with tears. 

“T won’t touch you again,” he prom- 
ised, and added in a painful whisper: 
“Don’t—you—cry.” And he reached 
back his hand gropingly for comfort. 

She could not help putting hers upon 
it and at the touch he instantly twisted 
around and fell on his knees, hiding his 
face against her. 

“Don’t you never cry!” he begged. 
“What makes you cry?” 

She found herself soothing him, her 
fingers going over and over his curling, 
chestnut hair. 

He was easy to read, a primer to her 
trained powers of analysis. After in- 
tercourse with George, artist, explorer, 
man of the world, a cultured, polished, 
laughing Sphinx, what was there in 

srand to confuse observation? She 

knew that he desired her, she knew that 
his mind worshiped her and that his 
spirit feared her, and that, above every- 
thing in life, he dreaded her anger and 
her unhappiness, Any pain of hers was 
tenfold his, for this natural penalty of 
loving he had not acquired the subtlety 
to obviate, to soften, or to escape. The 
hard and willful lack of compunction of 
civilized men and women was a hundred 
years from him. Once she had bruised 
her arm and he had cursed and bit his 
lip; his eyes had glistened wet. 

He knew that this white-skinned 
woman, with her eyes, which were both 
beauty and terror to him, and with her 
sad, enchanting smile, was a goddess, 
who would smite him, but never unbend 
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to his desire. He could not, for very 
fear and reverence, break down his idol; 
he could not torment her exquisite seren- 
ity, but his suffering threw him into 
contortions at her feet. And he was 
tempted by his strength. 

From the instant of his kiss against 
her captured hand, when he had felt the 
little fluttering pulse like a bird under 
his fingers and her soft, slender flesh 
warm and crushed beneath the weight of 
his lips, his battle was called. He was 
in conflict. It raged in him, mind and 
body, it tore and drove him. He fought 
with himself. It was to Rosamund a 
pitiful, terrible spectacle. 

She had him bridled and she held an 
iron whip. She rode him mercilessly, 
her head high and her heart hardened 
by fear, but, as a rider who feels be- 
neath him the great, plunging strength ~ 
of his half-tamed beast, she knew that 
she was only precariously master, that 
the force she controlled was horribly 
greater than her own. It was his love 
and his fear, his dependence upon her 
approval, that made him quiver and hold 
back, and clumsily obey. Perhaps her 
dominance was only a matter of days, 
of hours. It had become necessary 
again to plan a desperate escape. 

She avoided him when she could and 
began to prowl along the base of the 
cliffs, her eyes searching their face. So 
she made, bit by bit, the round of the 
valley, to find everywhere the same for- 
bidding formation. The landslide was a 
jagged jumble of enormous boulders. 
She attempted it, found herself a few 
feet up, and realized the impossibility 
of farther progress. For this attempt 
she had escaped from Brand, who was 
busy with a trap not far below. 

In her excitement and her subsequent 
despair, she had forgotten him or the 
possibility of his detecting her purpose. 
She sat where she had climbed’ and 
looked about her with eyes of resigna- 
tion. It was quite hopeless. She could 
not get away. She was a prisoner as 
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surely as if a key had been turned upon 
her solitude—ah, if it had only been a 
solitude! She drooped there at the end 
of the still valley, she was little and lost 
and lonely, crushed by the high, red 
walls and by her fears. She hid her face 
from the desolation without and, look- 
ing at the terror within, she moaned and 
moved her body to and fro and cried. 
So he found her when he came climbing 
up at a great, clattering, rough speed to 
crouch beside her, shaking her in his 
angry arms. 

“You been lookin’ for a way out!” 
he accused her fiercely. “You run away 
from me and climbed up here. You 
were trying to make a get-away from 
me while I was busy. You’d hev gone 
like that—without good-by? And now 
you’re cryin’.” 

His arms, which were about her body, 
tightened, and he bent his head to them 
and stayed so, silent and still. She 
could feel the slight tremor of his pain. 
She tried to pull herself away a little, 
but that only drew her bonds to the 
point of hurting her. 

“Please let me go, Brand,” she said 
very softly. “Your arms hurt me. I 
would not have gone, without telling 
you good-by.” 

Very gradually his muscles loosened ; 
he sat back on the ground, his eyes bent 
from her. His face was flushed and 
working. 

“It makes you cry to stay here?” he 
threw out accusingly. It was so childish 
that it made her almost smile. 

“It wasn’t you that made me cry, 
Brand. But don’t you understand how 
I must be anxious and unhappy? Why 
don’t my friends come?” 

He caught at her hands, held them 
down, threw back his head, and looked 
into her face sharply. 

“Oh, so that’s it! You're wanting all 
the while—to leave me?” 

“Does that surprise you?” she was 
brave enough to ask, keeping her eyes 
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steadily on his, which were alight with 
pain and anger and jealous passion. 

“Don’t I work for you like a dog? 
Don’t I give you my house and bed and 
food? And make a queen of you? And 
ask for nothin’? What more can a 
woman ask from livin’? Is there any 
man out there that’d do more for you— 
or as much?” 

She nodded slowly and turned white. 

“Yes, there is, Brand. One man.” 
Then, as he rose, stiffening to his full 
height before her, she went on and knew 
that she was speaking in solemn warning 
to the buried beast in her own heart: 
“The one man I love.” 

He snarled like a cat and lifted his 
fists. She thought they were going to 
fall like iron on her head and breast. 
But he kept them up as he rushed down 
among the boulders, out of her sight, 
plunging through the bush, his trail 
marked by a swaying and rustling. She 
heard him splash through the stream and 
rattle up its farther bank. 

She went down slowly and as slowly 
returned alone to the hut, wondering at 
her desperate courage, which, in re- 
action, had turned her sick. “Why did 
I say that?” she asked herself, in sheer 
astonishment. “Perhaps now he will 
come back and kill me.” She hesitated 
whether or not to run away and hide 
until his fury and jealousy should have 
spent themselves. But she fownd a cer- 
tain obstinancy in her will. She would 
stay and see this battle out, vanquish the 
beast, or—or 





CHAPTER XI. 


For three long, awful days Brand did 
not open his lips. Nor did he look at 
Rosamund, except furtively, when he 
thought she could not see. He would 
not make pictures, he would not fish or 
trap. Presently they had nothing to eat 
except the goats’ milk she had learned to 
get for herself and the berries and herbs 
she cooked. He sat huddled near the 














door or hearth like a sick animal, or he 
went off to prowl and weep. His eyes 
were red and swollen in his hollow face. 

She fancied that, instead of sleeping, 
he went to and fro in the valley and 
cursed his stars. Once, going to her 
door, she saw him at this tragic business. 
One night she waked from her sleep to 
find him bending over her. The wan 
moon was shining into his face and it 
was flushed with strong desire. She 
cried out, drew away against the wall, 
thrusting him back. 

“Oh, you look like Mathew,” she 
gasped. Then, speaking very slowly, 
each word on a hard breath, each word 
delivered with the weight and intention 
of a blow, added, “What did you kill 
him for?” 

He trembled all over so that the frame 
of the bed shook. 

“T’'ll not let you go to that other man. 
I'll not help you to get out. I'll not! 
You'll stay here till you’re mine. I don’t 
care if you cry. Why do I care? I'll 
make you smile some day.” 

“T trusted you,” she said, weakly and 
sweetly. “You see how I’ve trusted you, 
Brand, from the first. I put your arm 
round me with my own hands.” 

He shook his head impatiently as if 
her words were flies. 

“I’m stronger than you are. We're 
alone in this valley. God has already 
damned me!” Then, with a break of 
self-pity in his voice, he asked: “Are 
you sorry for me?” 

“Yes. Yes. Yes.” 

“I knowed you were. There’s some- 
thin’ gentle in you for all you act so 
hard, and it draws me. I’ve felt it. 
Ain’t I strong and you weak? Ain't 
I needin’ you—you, me? You want me 
to hold you.” 

“No. No. No! God help me!’ 

“Yes, you kin pray to Him and He'll 
listen, and that ain’t fair. Don’t you 
dare to cry!” 

She quivered before him. 

“Yes, that’s how you get me. I can’t 
3—Ains. 
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bear you to tremble that a way. I can’t 
abear you bein’ scared, you, so beautiful 
and so slim and so white and so wise. 
Why did you come down to me? I 
warn’t so damned afore you come. I 
had Mat, and my pictures.” He had 
sunk down on the floor and was talking 
moodily, his hands moving across the 
rough hair on the hides which were her 
covering. 

She tried desperately to control her 
shuddering, but her teeth chattered. 

“T know there’s a God,” he said un 
expectedly, and laid his hand on his 
chest. It was an awful confession of 
faith. She felt, even at that minute, the 
convincing thrill of it. “I know what 
He has asked me to do, but your tears 
are worser than His askin’s.” He stood 
up and gently put his hands upon her 
and laid her down and drew up the hides 
tenderly to her shoulders. “Go to 
sleep, girl. Don’t trouble your heart 
with fears.” He stroked the hide near 
her face and went out. There were both 
patience and exhaustion in his step. 

She slipped out presently, took down 
his ax, and made it her bedfellow. She 
lay, wide-eyed, breathing deeply, until 
dawn. 

On that day Brand went back to his 
old ways. Again he became the pro- 
vider, the guardian, the servant, the 
pupil, the docile friend. He ate and 
drank normally. He spent some hours 
in a new employment, cutting long strips 
of rawhide from a freshly killed deer, 
which he had been skillful enough to 
bring down from the cliff top with a 
well-directed arrow. Her fears, how- 
ever, were not lightened. She was hor- 
ribly nervous and depressed. All that 
strange, shocking sense of well-being 
had left her. She breathed in awful 
suspense and watchfulness. 

It was suddenly impossible for her 
to follow his thoughts, to understand his 
motives. His control and _ serenity 
seemed to cause her unhappiness, rest- 
lessness, rather a natural reassurance 
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and peace. Something prowled to and 
fro in her brain, an uneasy spirit. It 
must be that she did not trust him, that 
instinctively she knew that he was plan- 
ning for her some horrible surprise. 

At last the surprise came. It was at 
their most peaceful hour. Outside a 
mist filled the red-rimmed valley from 
edge to edge, a mist thick with moonlight 
so that the trees stood dimly in a sub- 
stance like melted moonstone. The 
evening meal had been eaten and cleared 
away, the fire burned active and red. 
Brand sat half turned from her, busy 
with some of his new handiwork. 

She sat in her chair, tense in spite of 
bodily fatigue, her fingers tight on the 
rude arms. She noticed how thin and 
strong and dark those fingers looked, 
with their broken and discolored nails, 
and wondered, with a startled realiza- 
tion, if the rest of her were physically 
as changed as they. She remembered 
that for weeks she had been without a 
mirror, had taken no single thought 
about her appearance, her beauty. She 
had bathed as she could; she had slept 
in her rags. They were all but impos- 
sible, hardly a covering any longer, 
torn here and worn there, strung to- 
gether and held about her extreme thin- 
ness with leather thongs. She had 
tramped holes in her hunting boots. 
George’s ring shone white on that 
strange hand of hers. 

Brand spoke. 

“Look at here, Rose,” he said. 

She started violently and turned 
sharply toward him where he rose tow- 
ering beside her. He held a long serpent 
of braided rawhide in his hands. She 
shrank back, frightened at the brilliance 
of his eyes. 

“Know what this is?” 
heavy end of the 
against her chair. 

“A whip?” she asked, and saw herself 
bound and beaten to submission. 

“No—a rope.” He paid it through 
his hands, yard by yard. To her anxious 





He smote a 
limber structure 
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and puzzled eyes it seemed a mile in 
length. It lay coiléd there on the grass 
rug beside her. “Don’t you guess we'll 
need a rope?” 

“What for?’ she whispered. Her 
throat had gone dry and was-throbbing. 

“To climb up by—to-morrow, Rose. 
I’m agoin’ to take you up the cliff.” 

She did not see him open the door, 
but thought he must have done so be- 
cause the white mist through which he 
had led her home from his traps that 
afternoon was pouring into the room, 
veiling out the fire, thickening between 
her and his face. It turned red, then 
densely black. She tried to grope a way 
through it, saying, “The smoke,” but it 
had turned her deaf and dumb and 
blind, and her body broke. 

Brand was patting her hand and 
kneeling on the floor before her. 

“Look up, Rose, look up. You won't 
hev to cry and tremble no more. Oh, 
God! You mustn’t die, not even to stay 
with me—not even to stay!” 


CHAPTER XII. 


Brand had her breakfast ready for 
her when, after a brief, early morning 
sleep, she woke to the blinding knowl- 
edge of release. He stood watching her 
eat, so she forced down the last tasteless 
drop of the mixture. Then he took the 
empty bowl, flung it down on the hearth, 
where it broke to pieces, and strode out. 
She got herself ready in a fog of sus- 
pense. Her sensations were confused. 
She was afraid of the cliff, but, besides 
that natural, physical fear, she had a 
tragic weight to suffer. She could not 
help but live with Brand through all the 
pangs of his sacrifice. 

When she stepped out from the trees 
the valley had never seemed so beauti- 
fully desolate. She looked back once 


along the trail to Brand’s cabin; its open 
door showed like the black mouth of a 
fire had 


cave. The little breakfast 


burned out. 
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Brand strode before her, silent-footed 
in his leather shoes, the great rope coiled 
heavily on his arm. He kept his eyes 
fixed on the ground and never spoke 
until they came to the pool. It lay like 
a shaken, green jewel, glittering in the 
light of that perfect September morning, 
the shaft of white water from above 
driving a piston deep down and churning 
iridescent bubbles to the surface. 

Brand stood on the rock where 
Mathew had sprawled to catch his fish, 
and she came below. She dared not 
look at him or touch him, for fear of 
shivering his resolve. But she saw his 
face deep down there in the pool, a 
shaken, livid image. which looked, in the 
restless medium, as though it grimaced. 

“Come on, then,” he said. 

He turned heavily, went along the 
foot of the precipice to a point where 
its sheerness was broken and gnawed. 
Here she found that he had cut some 
notches in the rock. As high as he could 
climb alone, without the help of the rope, 
he had prepared passage. This must 
have been his night work. With a ges- 
ture he told her to wait, tied an end of 
his rope to a tree, and began to climb. 
He soon left the easier first steps and 
made perilous, clinging progress, and, as 
he went, he fastened his rope here and 
there to points and pinnacles. At last, 
a crouching insect high above her, he 
called down to her in his most patient, 
wistful voice. 

“Come on now, Rose,” he said. “Lay 
holt of the rope and climb slow.” 

She drew in a sharp breath, steadied 
her heart, and clenched her cold fingers 
on the rope. Step by perilous step, inch 
by perilous inch, looking at the rocks 
until their jags and crevices were printed 
on her brain to come back to her ter- 
ribly in dreams, Rosamund climbed. 
Sometimes she hung and looked up at 
him as a sick child looks for encourage- 
ment and help. He never failed then to 
smile with his lips, though his eyes kept 
their desperation. When she stood be- 
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side him on a narrow ledge, midway up 
the wall of her prison, she leaned against 
him and shut her eyes. It was only 
after many minutes, during which his 
arm steadied her body, that she learned 
how to look at the world that seemed to 
be pressing up against her face. 

“Tt isn’t so high really,” she gasped. 
“Why does it feel like this—so awful?” 

“You ain’t used to nothin’ higher than 
your eyes,” he said, “and there’s no 
space afore you to steady you.” .As 
soon as he spoke she knew that his 
breathing was broken like an unhappy 
boy’s. She drew from him carefully, 
her hands flattened and clinging like 
limpets to the rocks behind her. 

“Let’s go on before I get—worse,” 
she urged shakily, trying to smile. 

He collected the free half of the rope 
and now they went up together, she in 
his tracks, using his iron hand¢when he 
could free it, he fastening the braided 
rawhide as he went. Once he slipped 
back, almost tearing her from her hold, 
and she gave a hissing outcry. 

“Brand—we almost went!” 

“I: wish we had of,” he muttered, 
waited for her to recover her nerve. 

They had to rest very often and even 
oftener to study out and test their way. 
It had been early morning when they 
left the hut and when Brand, kneeling, 
pulled Rosamund up bodily beside him 
to the flat top of the outside world, it 
was afternoon. Clouds had blown up 
the cafion and there had begun to be a 
desolate, flying, autumn wind. Rosa- 
mund lay there for a long time, hiding 
her face. 

Hours passed over their animal still- 
ness, while they rested from the fear- 
ful, long strain of their effort, of their 
danger. After a while he knelt back on 
his heels, but he would not look down at 
her. He kept his eyes to the valley, 
empty as a skull, full only of the sweep- 
ing sadness of the wind and flying leaves. 
The fall of the year rushed past them 
like a sigh. 
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“You gotter cross that log again,” 

said Brand. 
She got 

broken. 

“Will you help me?” she asked, lifting 
heavy eyes to his. She saw him whipped 
and shaken by overwhelming passion. 
His face twisted, he caught his hands 
together, wrenched them apart, with a 
terrible, tearing motion. His chest went 
up and down, as if a bellows were work- 
ing under it. 

“No!” he shouted. “No!” 

For an instant she thought he meant 
to catch her, to fling her and himself 
down over the cliff. She ran back; he 
followed, stumbling. The trees came up 
around her and she fled among them 
down the bank toward the stream. She 
was swifter than he, for he ran like a 
blind man, striking against the trunks. 
She heard him stop and glanced back 
fearfully. He had dropped to his knees 
before a fallen log; he stretched out his 
arms across it. 

“Won't you—tell me—good-by ?” The 
words went through the roaring dimness 
of the primeval wood, rhymed with the 
desolate singing of the wind, the water, 
the hidden falls. 

She stood, looking back. She dared 
not follow her look. Once within his 
grasp the beast might never again be 


up, feeling inexpressibly 


under her control. But he tore her 
heart. 

“Good-by. Good-by!” she sobbed out 
her farewell, then went on slowly. 


There lay the swift water and the log. 
She looked up at him again. His eyes 
were upon her, but he had not moved. 
She walked carefully, with curious 
steadiness, across the bridge, aware that 
she had become, in these wild weeks, 
extraordinarily mistress of her body 
On the game trail she stopped. Brana 
was now out of her sight. She waited 
and felt her heart slow from its mad 
throbbing into stillness. There was 


movement above her among the trees. 
Was he coming after her? 
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She trembled forward a few steps, 
waited. There came a rattle of stones, 
Something had fallen down the cliff, 
Instantly, without any thought at all, she 
ran back across the log, stormed up the 
bank. He had left the place where he 
had watched her go and she hurried, 
breathless, to the top of the precipice. 
He was not there. 

She saw the straining rope tied to one 
of the firs. Then he was climbing down, 
She stood and waited. She could hear 
the shifting and rattling of his desper- 
ately swift descent. He must have 
thrown his body from point to point, 
must have slid and dropped. In an in- 
credibly brief time the rope stopped its 
jerking and twisting. She crept to the 
edge and, keeping herself hidden, looked 
down. 

Yes, there he stood, not far from the 
pool, facing the circular valley. The 
stin was now setting and the clouds were 
stained. That great wind blew across 
him and lifted from him to her. There 
was no human thing besides himself, no 
speech, no step, no smile. He stood with 
hanging hands, utterly still and silent, 
facing that steady wind, that desolate 
sky. 

Rosamund watched him until she felt 
ashamed and hid her face like a traitor 
and turned it back toward the cafion 
trail. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The Chicago and Northwestern sta- 
tion at this hour was crowded ; the after- 
noon expresses were arriving and leav- 
ing for and from the coasts; the Los 
Angeles Limited, the Overland Limited, 
their gates alight with the hour and 
minute of departure, flanked by the 
chalked boards of stations, and besieged 
by serpents of impatient passengers or 
more impatient friends. The stifling 
September atmosphere, caught and held 
under the dome, was pungent with 
smoke and steam, cinders and desert 
dust; it vibrated with the anxiety and 
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gayety, the restlessness, preoccupation, 
sorrow, and suspense of travelers. 
Human dramas were here caught in 
transit, their loose ends seemed to be 
floating, entangling, keeping themselves 
distinct only by a distressful effort. 

The big waiting engines blew up puffs 
of steam, bells were ringing and there 
was a continual grinding of iron wheels. 
A great inhuman voice bellowed rever- 
berating information from somewhere; 
stations were being called, trumpetfuls 
of sound unintelligible except to the ex- 
pectant and informed ear. 

George Ferguson looked for the 
fiftieth time that minute at the big, 
lighted clock, a monstrous clock which 
in itself suggested the motions of a 
machinemade universe. He had still 
five, no, four and a half, minutes to 
wait before the train could be in. It was 
on time, the bulletin board had already 
told him. Four and a half minutes be- 
tween him and Rosamund! He moist- 
ened his lips. She was now being drawn 
along the clicking rails, near, near, 
nearer. 

He would certainly never let her go 


, out of his sight again. He had been in- 


sane to let her travel into the woods 
with such a mad fool as Lilith Dicken- 
sen. He might have known they'd get 
into disastrous trouble. Rose lost for 
eight weeks without his knowing it! 
He, working at his confounded etching 
back there in the New York studio, day 
by day, glad of the work and the heat 
because they kept his mind occupied, as- 
sured that she couldn’t be sending him 
letters while she was packing in the hills, 
and all the while Lilith had been lying, 
out of her head, in a God-forsaken 
Idaho town called Timber, and his Rosa 
Mundi had been given up for dead! 
Some fool had actually brought in word 
of her drowning. The careless women 
had furnished their guide with no ad- 
dresses, no instructions in case of acci- 
dent. With Rosamund lost and Lilith 
out of her head, the whole exvedition 
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might have been in the arctic regions 
for all the chance it had of getting word 
to the East of its disasters. 

George turned back at the end of his 
traffic-interrupted beat. Rosamund lost 
for eight weeks, coming in, alone, afoot, 
starved, ragged; to Timber, to find her 
friend unconscious. Then, at last, the 
telegrams : To Dickensen—poor chap !— 
“Meet Lilith trained nurse Salt Lake 
City. Has been dangerously ill. Brain 
fever. Better, but still very weak and 
not herself. Must travel very slowly.” 
And to him: “Have been lost in the hills, 
taken care of, but cut off from com- 
munication. Just returned to Timber. 
Lilith too ill to furnish information. 
Will take her to Salt Lake City to meet 
Dickensen. Start East from there alone. 
Meet’ me Chicago four-thirty p. m. 
September thirtieth.” 

It was now four and a half—no, 
three—minutes of being that four-thirty 
p. m. of September thirtieth, and here 
was _ George, white and strung with ex- 
citement, happiness, suspense, and the 
anger of the anxious male. He bore, 
however, except for his whiteness, his 
usual composed and witty air; he would 
not have been suspected of being a 
racked lover, unless those rapid, brilliant 
searchings of the clock had betrayed him. 

He was nearest to the gate when it 
opened and those shrewd, long-lashed 
hunter’s eyes picked up the passengers 
as they defiled, first one by one, then in 
small groups, then in a steady stream. 
The tall, dark-faced, swift-stepping 
woman, however, had almost passed 
him before he caught her elbow. 

“Rosamund!” 

She stood and looked up., Her eyes 
shocked all his heart. He drew her out 
of the crowd, conscious of the thin tense- 
ness of her body and that her lips were 
pressed into a white line. He would not, 
even now at close, searching attention, 
have recognized her deeply bronzed, thin 
face, its cheeks chiseled away, its eyes 
enlarged, deepened into a bright sav- 
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agery of evasiveness; secret eyes they 
had become, the faintly smiling self- 
possession startled out of them. What 
had happened to his beautiful rose of 
the world? Was she any longer beau- 
tiful? A .thousand times more so, his 
artist acuteness told him; but in a 
fashion so alien that it was not readily 
recognizable, 

She wore the traveling suit in which 
she had said good-by to him, but it hung 
loose and she moved strongly in it. She 
was all bone and muscle and tight nerves. 
The child had suffered outrageously, he 
told his pity. She had, however, a look 
of shining, splendid strength. Her teeth 
blazed white in the dark face and her 
gray-green eyes were clear and wild as 
forest pools. But they were shy eyes, 
and Rosamund had never been shy, not 
even with him, who, as a lover, might 
have known her shyness. 


“How terrible the crowd is!’ she 


gasped. “Can’t we escape? Have you 
a motor ?” 
“Of course. I’m stopping with the 


Macks. You're to go there.” She pulled 
back with a frightened look, then 
blushed deeply up to the sun-faded gold 
at her temples. 

“How silly lam! That will be nice— 
and comfortable. George”—this as they 
settled in the discreet, hospitable limou- 
sine, the chauffeur assuming all material 
responsibility — “George, I’ve been 
through unspeakable things.” 

She looked up at him, indeed, he 
thought, as if she were standing below 
him in some shadowed depth of country 
under the surface of his world. He 
drew her hands up, stripped off their 
gloves, and uttered a startled oath. 

“Rosa, your hands, your beautiful, 
dear hands!” 

She laughed shakily, tears in a little 
dew all along her eyelashes. 

“Yes, aren’t they horrid? I wonder 
how Francie’s maid will look when she 
sees them? They’re claws.” 

He kissed them softly, repeatedly, be- 
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hind 


through glass. 


the stolid, liveried backs visible 


“I'll never let you go again. The 
missing you was like hunger. Dearest, 


if I’d known!” 

“I’m glad you didn’t know until it 
was all over. Some day I'll tell you.” 

But, strangely, when it came to the 
telling—that afternoon she was in- 
stantly put to bed under Francie’s hor- 
rified eyes and the maid’s shocked, whis- 
pering attendance—the next afternoon, 
Rosamund found herself improvising. 
It was not a false account she gave, 
but it was empty of detail. She had 
wandered about, she said falteringly, her 
fingers moving restlessly in his; she had 
hurt herself; she had been taken care of 
by—some lonely ranchers. Yes, they 
had been queer, surly people. It had 
been impossible for them to send word 
down to Timber. 

“Oh, George, don’t ask me to talk 
about it, please. I can’t, I can’t!” And, 
throwing herself against him in a man- 
ner entirely foreign to her old reserve, 
she had clung and wept; this—of all 
places for such extravagant emotion— 
in a compartment of the New York, 
Special. George, quite terrified by her 
outburst, soothed her with his hands and 
lips, holding her close; looked across 
the dear, dull, rough, golden head, its 
gloss burned out, its smooth evenness 
broken and wild, to the flying fields, a 
trouble growing in his experienced, 
young, worldly eyes. 

“We'll be married at once,” he said, 
flinging the soft words as though into 
the set face of a rival, “as soon as we 
get back, and I'll take you away—to 
Europe.” 

She said nothing, but lay still against 
his breast. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


But in New York George found, as 
men have found before him; that there 
was a great Moloch of conventionality 
to whom he was forced to sacrifice the 














impatient and anxious tenderness of his 
desire. Rosamund, it appeared, had re- 
lations whom haste shocked. They had 
always, it seemed, looked forward to 
Rosamund’s wedding; she was the only 
full-grown representative of Kerr 
youth. They had dreamed of her as a 
beautiful bride; there was an ancestral 
veil of realest lace, and that lace tripped 
and tangled the rapid feet of love. It 
seemed, also, that certain very young 
cousins had been lately born for the 
express purpose of holding up a satin 
train; there were girl friends who car- 
ried a school-time promise of Rosa- 
mund’s next to their faithful hearts. 

George, too, discovered that his own 
mother wanted—yes, had always wanted 
—to see George married at the Church 
of All Souls. She had arranged this 
matter with Rosamund’s great-aunt; a 
bishop had even been approached. 
George laughed, an unpleasant laugh, 
painful to a mother’s feelings, and 
yielded, sorely aware of Rosamurid’s in- 
difference to the delay. 

She threw herself with a great deal 
of energy into these barbaric prepara- 
tions. She was always either busy or 
tired. A great and solemn machinery 
had been put into motion at once for the 
restoration of her former beauty, so 
that she was now much more like his 
former Rosamund: her hair had its 
glisten, her skin was fair again, her 
hands lovely, her figure, in its agile 
slimness, had never been better adapted 
to the straight Florentine gown—it was 
the despairing envy of her friends. 
George had a hundred compliments for 
his bride. 

And he, toa, felt the deeper, stronger 
color that had been transfused through 
all her beauty. It was as if the clear win- 
dow crystal had been gorgeously tinted 
and put between him and a setting sun. 
There was a perilous, stormy warmth 
in Rosamund’s transformation, which 
excited and pained him. For, to his in- 
tuitions, her reserve, almost her deceit, 
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had availed her very little and in her 
evasions of him during these weeks of 
preparation she betrayed her knowledge 
of his unspoken perspicacity. They 
were not happy during the months be- 
tween her return and the enormous 
wedding feast, which was definitely 
fixed for January. 

George had her completely to himself 
for an interview on Christmas Day. 
There had been a family dinner and aft- 
erward the great-aunts and the cousins, 
married and single, with or without their 
offspring, had gathered around a giant 
Christmas tree. From this noisy, chat- 
tering, unnaturally cordial throng, Rosa- 
mund had escaped, unnoticed, and was 
presently found by George. She was half 
hidden by the curtain of a window seat | 
at the end of an upper hallway, where 
he, hurrying on her track, discovered 
her from a turn of the stairs. 

He hung for an instant, doubtful, his 
hand tightening on the balustrade, and 
his lips pressed together. She was 
sitting quite still with her hands locked 
rigidly together about her knees, her 
eyes staring straight beyond her, seeing 
evidently nothing of her surroundings. 
He was reminded of a night of spring 
storm, of an indigo window square, and 
of a tawny, flying figure. The window 
back of her now held a turning flurry of 
snowflakes, restless, powdery stars. 

Her soft, black dress, with its long, 
clinging sleeves and open neck, cut out 
her white hands and throat as though 
they had been made of paper. Her lips 
were tremulous. He could see a nervous 
motion in her throat, as if she swal- 
lowed tears. He hesitated until, bend- 
ing her chin down, she closed her lids 
and -bright drops poured down her 
cheeks; then he sprang up the rest of 
the flight and was immediately beside 
her. 

“Rosamund”—he put a cold, urgent 
touch upon her—“you can’t expect me 
to endure this sort of thing. What kind 
of blind fool do you take me for?” 
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She pressed her head against him 
and fought for self-control. 

“It isn’t—anything,” she managed to 
enunciate. “I do truly love you, 
George.” 

He moved uneasily, not caressing her, 
though the weight of her head seemed 
to beg for tenderness. 

“I haven’t asked you to confide in 
me,” George went on, his fine, even 
tones undisturbed, “because that’s not 
my way. You must tell me things or 
not, as you please. Evidently you have 
been through some experience that you 
want to keep from me. Just as evi- 
dently it’s made you unhappy. Can’t I 
see all that? Rosamund, you look like a 
haunted woman.” 

At that she cringed and put her hands 
up, first against him, as if to thrust him 
violently away, and then tight against 
her own face. 

“Haunted!” she repeated 
“Oh, I am!” 

After that, silence, in which the whis- 
pered word went on and on, traveling 
into George’s consciousness in the awful 
way of words. Perhaps she tried to 
follow it on that mysterious journey, for 
presently she caught at his hand and 
said: 

“Stop thinking!” 

He laughed his short, reserved, ironic 
laugh. 

“Yes, and feeling and moving and 
breathing, I suppose. And”—in a lower 
key—“and loving you. Shall I stop 
that, Rosamund ?” 

“Can you?” 

“I’ve never tried.” Another silence 
to which he contributed a hard sigh and 
drew back from her, looking down with 
a bitter look into her quickly lifted eyes. 
“So you’re going to keep your secret. 
In a fortnight,” he added, from a few 
steps along the hall, “you’ll be my wife, 
If, between now and then, you want to 
tell me anything, I’ll not be as hard a 
listener as, perhaps, you imagine. I 
don’t”—his voice shook—‘sit in judg- 


shakenly. 
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ment upon the people I love. I can’t 
endure such people to mistrust me, to 
be afraid of me. You whip my heart, 
Rose, truly you do.” 

He walked away and down the stairs, 
where she heard his resolute good-bys 
and the banging of the front door. But 
she was a haunted woman: she could 
see only a figure standing with its face 
to a lost sunset and a pouring wind. 


It was at a noisy woman’s lunch, a 
New Year’s celebration, given to Rosa- 
mund by her friends as a farewell to 
her maidenhood, when the tiny spark 
fell upon all this gunpowder piled up 
in her brain, laid in trains along her ex- 
hausted nerves. There was champagne, 
some of the old Kerr stock, at this 
luncheon, and all the bright, pretty, 
startling faces were flushed, the tongues 
riotous. - Rosamund herself was _ bril- 
liant, not merely indolently receptive of 
other people’s brilliances, as had been 
her habit. She answered teasing and 
toasts with apt, swift words. But all 
the while she looked tenderly into these 
baffling, bright, friendly seeming eyes as 
if she were trying a key in locked doors. 

“You know, I’m just beginning really 
to love Rosamund, now that she’s going. 
I was always afraid of her until to-day,” 
said Florence Raymond to May 
Yardley. 

“Aren’t you afraid now?” suggested 
May. 

Rosamund leaned toward them. 

“What are you saying, Florrie? 
Afraid of me?” 

There was a tiny pause of some dis- 
comfort and the two murmurers flushed. 


But Florrie braved it out with her 
small, boyish swagger, wagging her 


bobbed hair and blowing smoke from 
her cigarette. 

“Yes, I always was, Rosamund. I 
might as well be out with it. I’m scared 
to death of you. Well, why shouldn't 
I be? I’m about as much in your class 
as that Centaur in the picture was in 




















Minerva’s.” She lifted her small light 
hand, cigarette and all, to point the eyes 
of the table to a photograph in an ob- 
scure corner of the dining room. 

Rosamund’s eyes followed first and 
made out the wild, crouching, pitiful, 
patient figure. She stood up slowly, 
seeming to be thrust up from her seat 
by some smooth mechanism outside of 
herself. Her fork fell on her plate. 
She bent forward, white lips apart, 
drawn back in a strained smile. The 
pupils of her eyes widened enormously. 

“Yes,” she said, as if she were mak- 
ing the most comprehensible comment 
in the world, “he did look just like 
that.” 

And then she went into hysterics and 
from that into a prolonged, alarming 
faintness. 


CHAPTER XV. 


The papers presently announced that, 
owing to a sudden illness.of Miss Rosa- 
mund Kerr—with all possible comments 
and embroideries—her wedding with 
Mr. George Ferguson, also with every 
possible comment and embroidery, was 
postponed. 

Rosamund was, indeed, desperately 
ill, a nervous breakdown of an extreme 
sort, and, after the first very terrifying 
symptoms were brought under control, 
she was condemneéto an indefinite rest 
cure; solitude, a rigid routine of sleep, 
massage, exercise, occupation, trained 
nurses in attendance and absolutely no 
intercourse with the outside, or even 
with the affectionate inside, world. For 
this interminable tragic business, 
George’s mother offered her country 
place, which was admirably kept during 
the winter months by elderly, quiet 
servants, was within easy reack of a 
motoring New York specialist and had 
the advantage of space, beauty, and pure 
Ocean air. 

Rosamund was carried into the great 
living room on a February day, silent 
and bright with deep snow. The nurse 
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wondered why her patient’s pulse flut- 
tered and sank during the passage past 
the window seat to the wide stairs. She 
threw an interrogatory glance at the 
second nurse and they both made a 
mental note to pass this on to the phy- 
sician. Rosamund saw and _ smiled. 
Much could he make of that emotional 
disturbance! He had not seen her on 
that spring night answer the calling of 
the storm. The nurse gave her a hypo- 
dermic and brought her into unremem- 
bering, unpitying sleep. 

At the base of every nervous disor- 
der, we are told by the research 
magician, there lies a conflict of the 
will. In Rosamund’s case there were 
two conflicts: one conscious, and a daily, 
hourly torment to her heart; the other 
forcibly kept by a mysterious watchdog 
out. of her grasp, beneath the surface 
of her mind. During the months. of her 
illness, when she lay and wrestled with 
her silent devil, she gained a very com- 
plete knowledge of her primary, con- 
scious conflict. 

There was that in her, born or in- 
dulged or acquired in youth, which re- 
sisted all the fine obscurities of 
cultivated living. The smother of wed- 
ding preparations, the accumulating 
details, the tiny recurrent duties toward 
relations, dressmakers, storekeepers, 
even the controlled and exquisite duty 
of her relationship to George—from 
these, the wild soul of her, newly drunk 
with a horrible liberty, revolted. In 
these days she was unbearably home- 
sick for the valley. Common sense 
and convention protested unavailingly 
against this homesickness. She would 
lie on her couch in the winter sun, see- 
ing in a long mirror with concealed 
amusement the reflection of that slim, 
pale, refined invalid until she bit her lip 
and the vision danced in tears. She 
could barely control hysteria. 

She wanted—and what specialist or 
trained nurse could have read or under- 
stood her craving?—-hunger and cold, 
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the scorching heat of the sun on her 
body, heavy work that broke such deli- 
cate mother-of-pearl finger nails. She 
wanted fear, for a bedfellow, the throb- 
bing intoxicant of suspense. She 
wanted the daily battle with a master, 
who was at the same time a slave. She 
wanted to pit her wit against his 
strength, to overcome the fear-inspiring 
tyrant by a tear or a smile. 

She felt, sometimes, the weight of 
his hand on her neck, a masterful and 
yet timid burden. But it-was here that 
the watchdog growled and Rosamund, 
half in a dream, let her eyes widen and 
zrow vague while vivid, highly colored 
pictures took the place of thought and 
diverted her consciousness from that 
other utterly inadmissible desire which 
was drawing the color from her lips. 

Through widened, unseeing eyes she 
saw Brand driving her, with red look 
and lifted lip, out from his hearth into 
the icy night; she saw him stalking 
before her, a club in his hand, she 
stumbling along the difficult trail, bent 
under the weight of his catch or kill. 
She smelled the pungent odor of his 
cooking and ate like a dog there at his 
feet. She saw the cliff-imprisoned night 
and heard its lonely voices; saw Brand 
lying like a log near her open door. She 
felt with physical agony the bruising 
grip of Mathew’s arms, the ruthless 
clutching of his fingers. 

The mirror, swimming again into 
vision, startled her to full consciousness. 
Rosamund Kerr, in lace and silk, slender 
feet crossed, long, slim hands lying 
slack there, one over the other, golden 
hair sleek about her head, Rosamund 
Kerr, with a pale, Sphinx face, patient 
lips, sad and arrogant eyes—and the 
long white throat. Here a rough voice 
almost audibly ground out: “A pale- 
faced, _yeller-haired doll baby in 
trousers, with a neck like a tame, white 
goose.” Whereupon Rosamund, the 
nervous invalid, broke into ecstatic 
laughter, which, not being possible of 
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explanation, ended in sobbing and hypo- 






dermics and drugged sleep. 

So she kept her secrets even from 
herself, fought vainly against her ill- 
ness, and made slow headway toward 
normality. She wanted to see George. 
She missed him with all her conscious- 
ness and grieved for him. But she 
would not see him. He sent her a gar- 
den of flowers, a library of books, pa- 
thetic, restrained notes that, even in 
their enforced restraint, quivered with 
an agony of anxious longing. She made 
up her mind a hundred times to call 
him to her, she had the telephone at her 
lips, shaped to his number, but some 
inner reluctance forbade the summons. 
She could not see him. It was like try- 
ing to lift a marble mountain. 

The snow melted. From her win- 
dows she watched spring come. Soon 
the birds piped to her heart, little sap- 
sweet winds poured past blinds and cur- 
tains, there was a dance of tiny freckling 
leaves against a grayish April sky, 
clouds came in round puffs, crossed by 
arrowy, eager flights of birds. 

Rosamund was allowed to walk and at 
last one morning she went up to the 
wooded height and looked down. at the 
sea. It was lisping that day like a child, 
and across all its polished surface it 
had the blue of a star sapphire. The 
nurse arranged a rug and cushions on 
the earth and left Rosamund with a 
book. 

She kept up a pretense of reading 
until the fluttering, white figure had 
definitely disappeared under the pines. 
Then she stood up and lifted her breast 
to breathe deep from the very horizon 
of the sea. A will for action had come 
upon her and decision was forming in 
her mand. 

That afternoon she sent for George. 
She arranged carefully the details of 
their meeting. It should be in the eve- 
ning at twilight, just before dinner. He 
would dine alone—the doctor refusing 
to allow her more than an hour’s inter- 


















view—and go back by motor afterward 
to town. She had a fire on the hearth, 
but no other light, and she sat in the 
big chair of little carved lions’ heads, 
where she had sat orice before and tried 
to explain herself to him. 

George, schooled all day to com- 
posure, came up the length of the room 
toward her with restrained, smiling ex- 
citement. She stood up and he drew 
her to him as carefully as if she were 
made of snowflake dust. She put her 
hand on either side of his face and 
looked into his eyes, where her lover 
for an instant revealed himself. She 
turned quickly away from the revela- 
tion, closing her lids; let go of him and 
went to her chair. 

“IT am sorry. I 
faltered. 

“You shouldn’t be anything but glad 
to-day, Rosé. I feel as if I were drunk 
with strong wine.” 

And in fact his thin face glowed. He 
had evidently suffered and just as evi- 
dently forced himself to keep physically 
fit, for he looked lean and as hard as 
hickory, and must have been rowing or 
hunting, for he was tanned. To Rosa- 
mund’s eyes, used to the insipid fresh- 
ness of trained nurses and the jaded 
cheerfulness of her doctor, he had a 
vivid, outdoor beauty of health that 
smote her senses like salt wind. He 
tried to sit quietly near her, lighted a 
cigarette, and leaned back, but it was no 
use. He was up, moving to and fro 
across the room and at last forcing him- 
self to stand under the mantel where he 
could best drink up the sight of her. 

“T hope I'll be good,” he said. “I’m 
not going to ask you questions or to be 
at all exciting. Am I exciting, Rosa 
Mundi?” 

“Yes, I’m afraid you are, rather. But 
that won’t hurt me.” She breathed 
deeply. It was an effort to fence with 
him. She wished suddenly that he 
would take her in his arms and force her 
to forget everything except himself. 


am sorry,” she 
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But George had been coached by a nerve 
specialist of the old school and stayed 
by the mantel, as tight as a bowstring, 
vibrant for the speeding of arrows, but 
held. 

“T sent for you, not because I wanted 
to see you,” Rosamund began, with a 
trace of her old, self-mocking, sophis- 
ticated smile, “that reason would have 
had you here all winter. I’ve wanted 
you always. But I’ve sent for you to 
listen to a confession.” 

He just stirred,-a sort of ripple going 
along his tense length. She set her eyes 
upon him with an effort and kept them 
frank and steady. 

“You were perfectly right when you 
accused me on Christmas Day of whip- 
ping your heart with reserve and con- 
cealment. It was worse tharl conceal- 
ment really, for I think I lied to you. 
I fancied I was held. by a sort of trust, 
a vow of secrecy, but I admit to myself 
now that I was afraid—and ashamed, 
of my experience. Besides, it was all 
but unbelievable. Perhaps I was afraid 
you'd think me mad.” 

“Oh, no,” he protested keenly, “you 
weren't afraid of that. I haven’t been 
living in New-York. I’ve been about 
to the lonely places of the earth, and 
the more curiously populated places. 
I've told you some of the things I’ve 
seen and been forced to-believe in see- 
ing. I’ve even told you some of the 
unbelievable things I’ve done. You 
weren't afraid I’d think you mad.” 

“No, I wasn’t. I won’t try to tell you 
what I was afraid of, then. I do want 
to be perfectly straight with you about 
it all. George; do you remember a 
strange night, the night here in this 
room, when there was a storm?” 

George, she saw with a startled feel- 
ing, had turned white. 

“The night when you promised to 
marry me,” He answered steadily. “I 
remember every detail of it.” 

“Then you remember my telling you 
that always I’ve had a desire - 
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“*To fight, to work, to love—with 
your hands,’” he whispered. “Yes.” 

“And you told me”—she shook 
strongly and strongly controlled the in- 
voluntary shudder—‘‘that I must not 
call back the beast.” 

He nodded, his eyes sharpening into 
a rapier look. ° 

“I’ve met the beast and tamed him 
and deserted him, George. And it is 
the beast that haunts me. Poor beast!” 
She gazed ahead of her with a face of 
wistful beauty. ‘“l owe him a repara- 
tion. George, if a man laid down of 
his own will more than his life for you, 
could you walk out of his life and never 
go back to make amends?” 

George stood silent, the fire whisper- 
ing wordy suggestions to his silence and 
the spring twilight sifting green dust 
into the room. 

“There was a woman once,” he said 
at last, in a very low voice, not looking 
at her, “out of whose life I walked in 
such a fashion. I’ve always thought 
that silence was the best amends be- 
cween a woman and a man, Rosamund.” 

Her hands sought each other and 
found cold comfort. 

“Not in this case. 1’ll tell it to you. 
I'll leave it to you. This man is a lost 
man, George. And I]—we—should, I 
think, try to help him. He is a prisoner 
and I should like to find for him some 
merciful escape. And he’s an artist, 
too.” She half smiled, an exquisite, 
maternal smile, remembering bBrand’s 
handiwork. “My poor beast! He can’t 
climb up to the world and make a fresh 
start, because in real fact he has been 
a beast. But I wonder if we can’t give 
him a fresh start?” 

“Yes? Well, let me hear.” 

Again the fire whispered indistin- 
guishable hints while Rosamund stared 
into it until the red embers shaped them- 
selves to a tumbled cafion and a scarlet, 
dog-faced rock. She began her story in 


a careful, low voice, determined to be 
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temperate and sparse of emotion. But, 
in spite of her will, the terrible, colorful 
experience supplied its own drama. It 
could not be told coolly. 

There were moments when she must 
put her hand over her eyes to hide from 
George what the recital cost her. He 
was an entirely silent listener, stood 
without motion, hardly breathing, his 
shrewd eyes shining into her mind 
through the tiny openings of her spoken 
words, burning like a ray through the 
defenses which she was herself uncon- 
scious of erecting. 

At the end, when she tried to paint 
for him the figure of Brand standing 
to face the windy, darkening desolation, 
she found her breast lifting, tears in 
her throat. She made a battle of raising 
her eyes to George's. 

She found him again white, his face 
shut like marble, his eyes brilliant and 
hostile. 

“Why do you look—like that?” she 
faltered, rising suddenly to meet some 
incomprehensible crisis. George took a 
step forward so that his face was just 
above hers. He did not touch her, but 
his body, so near, was quivering against 
the control he put upon it. He bent his 
head a trifle so that his eyes shot their 
strange light through and through her 
brain. 

“And you really think, Rosamund,” 
he said in a light, even voice, as steady 
as a skillful blade, “that it is to rescue 
this killer and to give him a fresh start 
that you want to go back? Do you 
really believe that you are this conde- 
scending Lady Bountiful you’ve just 
now been painting yourself for my bene- 
fit ?”” 

She stepped back from him, her blood 
pounding in a glorious, releasing sort 
of anger. 

“What are you trying to tell me, 
George ?” 

He moved away, turned, and began to 
walk from her along the room. He was 
fighting a fearful storm of feeling, but 


























he was well able to ride such storms 
and, near the door, where he took up his 
hat and coat, he turned a composed, 
even smiling face to her. 

She was standing there before the 
little fire, touched by its ruddiness, made 
visible as faintly as he, but as effectively. 
The strong color of her anger seemed 
to burn up in her hair and eyes and 
cheeks, in her scarlet mouth, as the pal- 
lor of his anger whitely illuminated him 
against the dusk. 

“TI will say good night,” he said, and 
went quickly out. She heard his ring- 
ing steps across the wide porch and the 
brick terrace, and presently the chug- 
ging and humming of his motor. 

He tried to reveal her to herself, 
but she would not accept the revelation. 
She stood there tearing his words to 
pieces in her proud, highly trained 
spirit, throwing them from her as if they 
were vile and tainted rags. He had ac- 
cused her of something unspeakable and 
he had left her to tremble and burn with 
his accusation. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


That night Rosamund forced down 
her light supper, endured her massage, 
and allowed herself to be put to bed. 
Her windows were opened wide to the 
pensive night; the nurse turned off the 
electricity and went out softly with her 
practiced, soothing “Good night.” Rosa- 
mund’s face changed in the darkness, 
her eyes dilated to gather in the vague, 
starry remnants of light, her cheeks 
began to burn and tingle, the strong 
pumping of her heart sent the blood 
loudly to her measuring pulses. She 
had a feeling of exultant health, of 
strength, of wild purpose. 

She had confessed and she had been 
insulted. Now she was free to follow 
the dictates of what she called her con- 
science. She did not remember that 
God was not in the earthquake or the 
whirlwind, but in the still, small voice. 
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The call of her blood was neither still 
nor small, It was a riot in her body | 
and a blindness in her brain. A wind 
seemed to blow across the world. It 
smelled of red cliffs and falling water; 
it had a tang of firs. 

She would go back and make amends 
and expiate her desertion. She would 
take money to Brand and preach cour- 
age to him and help him escape. She 
would arrange all the details of his 
evasion and disguise—he would have to 
assume a name—of his flight from San 
Francisco to some foreign country. 
Then, by keeping in touch with him, 
she could encourage his talents, see that 
he had some training. Money would do 
it all. The Lady Bountiful glowed 
softly. 

But to make a beginning in this kind, 
remorseful, and rewarding rescue, she 
would have to go back in person to the 
terrible valley. She dared not confide 
the secret of Brand’s hiding place. He 
was, after all, in the eyes of the law, not 
an animal, wounded into blind de- 
structiveness, but a murderer, convicted 
and escaped, condemned to death. If 
George refused to help her, failed to 
understand her intentions—again anger 
turned her heart over in her wild breast 
—then she would work out the expiation 
for her ingratitude, her cold acceptance 
of Brand’s sacrifice—alone. 

The skill of the civilized woman al- - 
lied itself with the impulse of a savage. 
She was all litheness, mind and body, 
that night. She would have slipped 
through a detaining hand like water. 

It was with the noiselessness of a 
wildcat that she made her preparations, 
dressed in a dark suit and hat and veil, 
assured herself of an ample cash supply 
and a check book, and sat down at her 
little mahogany desk to write. She had 





lighted only a single bulb and had 
shaded it heavily with a silk scarf. The 
night nurse, who imagined her patient 
to all intents and purposes cured, had 
lately 


slept with the unproverbial 
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soundness of all sleeping trained nurses. 
Rosamund’s pen ran softly, smoothly. 


Dear Miss Lay: You are not to be in the 
least alarmed at my departure. It is the re- 
sult of the talk I had yesterday with Mr. 
Ferguson, and before you start any alarm I 
absolutely conjure you to take him only into 
your confidence. He will understand and 
know what must not be done. I should like 
my going away to remain a secret between 
you, Miss Raeburn, and Mr. Ferguson. If 
possible, it should be kept even from Doctor 
Nichols. I think Mr. Ferguson will agree 
with me as to the imperative wisdom of 
such absolute secrecy. I should be back 
again in a few weeks, perhaps sooner, and 
you will find me then completely well. I 
have analyzed my own condition, discovered 
its cause, and am now taking the one step 
necessary for an entire cure. So you see 
this rather unconventional escape is the re- 
sult of very sober, scientific thought. Please 
be my good friend in this, Miss Lay, and I 
shall never forget it. You have been such 
a kind, patient, understanding nurse. And I 
am trusting you. It is really and seriously 
a very important trust. 

Yours quite steadily and calmly, 
RosAMUND KERR. 


To George she wrote a line: 


You were a little too keen of wit, dear 
George, and not quite keen enough of sym- 
pathy. I find that I must act alone. 

These two papers she folded, ad- 
dressed, and pinned to her rumpled 
pillow. 

The rest of her escape was a thrilling 
episode, successfully accomplished. 
She went out through her bathroom, 
stole past the very bed of the day nurse, 
down a back hall, a servants’ staircase, 
and let herself out by a side door into 
the dewy, sweet-smelling garden, earthy 
and fresh, perfumed with new violets 
and pushing hyacinth blades. 

Her eyes, trained in the valley, fol- 
lowed the wan, flickering pathways past 
dark, clumpy hedges across the young, 
wet grass under the trees. She walked 
below late, dim stars, along familiar 
lanes and roads to a less familiar sta- 
tion, where she veiled her face and 
bought a ticket to the city, boarding a 
sleepy, late train. 
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In the glaring, sparsely populated 
spaces of the Pennsylvania Station, 
lighted like a huge temple to the twin 
gods of Change and Speed, she discov- 
ered that there was a midnight express 
westward and she managed to catch it 
by a narrow, breathless margin. Dawn 
found her lying in a compartment berth, 
watching very calmly, with bright eyes, 
the flush of a rising sun over the Penn- 
sylvania woods, still bare of anything 
but the mist of coming green; the wet, 
last autumnal leaves glittering like cop- 
per about the winking, backward 
passage of their trunks. 

Rosamund traveled with a cool in- 
tensity of purpose. She had no quivers 
of doubt or fear. The long, fevered, 
hysterical months had been lived 
through and had tortured her into this 
immutable resolve. She was no longer 
the summoner. It was the beast now 
that called imperatively. She had rid- 
den him with whip and curb and spur; 
now the bit was in his teeth. He was 
long past her guiding. He was lashing 
her through strange, high-colored lands. 
She had the exultation of his unbridled 
speed and strength. She did not care 
now what happened to her. The mad 
thing in her breast exulted. 

She passed through the spring snow- 
storms and the spring rains and reached 
the Idaho town on a blazing mountain 
midday. There she took a room at the 
queer, bald hotel and made arrange- 
ments for the hiring of a guide, a riding 
horse, and two pack animals. With this 
little outfit she started, her heart sing- 
ing for joy of the saddle and the famil- 
iar, rocking progress. 

All that day and the next she plodded 
across gray-green flats on muddy roads 
and trails, until they nosed their way 
into the mountain range, which for 
forty-eight hours had stood mocking 
at their creeping progress toward its 
foot hills. 

Her taciturn, puzzled guide made 
camp, cooked, hobbled and unhobbled, 





















packed and unpacked his horses without 
asking questions, with very little speech 
of any kind. His silent, clear-eyed em- 
ployer was perhaps, he thought, a little 
madder than most “dudes.” But not so 
much. They were entirely incompre- 
hensible, anyway, with their insane, 
objectless craving for travel and dis- 
comfort. 

For him and his kind this sort of 
thing was labor, always had been, al- 
ways would be, but to the “dudes” it 
was a sort of intoxicant; they would 
throw their arms about and cry aloud 
in an inexplicable appreciation and ex- 
citement. This woman, to be sure, did 
not cry aloud with her tongue, but with 
her eyes. She spoke soberly and softly, 
had a good head for trails, and was 
cool in emergencies. She rode ad- 
mirably. The guide liked her, for all 
her madness. His face fell blankly 
when, at Timber, he was summarily 
dismissed. 

He asked, on that afternoon, his_ first 
question, and his last. 

“How you goin’ to git back, lady?” 

“Ah, I’m not thinking of back trails 
yet, Tom; I’m thinking of the out 
trails,” said Rosamund, her face alight, 
and she bade him a kindly good-by with 
no appearance of regret. 

At Timber she was confronted with 
her first real difficulty. How, she puz- 
zled in the hideous bedroom of the Tim- 
ber Road House, how could she 
plausibly leave Timber without a guide 
and account to its watchful inhabitants 
for a prolonged absenée, or no return? 
For Brand, she knew, if she succeeded 
in persuading him to leave the refuge 
of his valley, must not go out of the 
wilderness by way of Timber or by any 
other town in which he might be re- 
membered or recognized. 

She sat at her uncurtained window 


and studied government maps and 
cudgeled her wits. Fortune came to her 
aid. By a mere chance of overhearing, 


she discovered that a party had left with 
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a pack train on the morning of her ar- 
rival, to cross the range by her very 
trail. She overheard some details of 
names, and personal appearances, and, 
by a clever use of this information, she 
convinced the road-house keeper that 
she was a belated member of this party, 
that it was imperative for her to over- 
take them, that she must start instantly _ 
on their tracks, and, with a single guide 
and no pack horse, and, traveling light, 
must overtake the people before night- 
fall. The guide and horses were found 
and Rosamund made her start at 
daybreak. 





CHAPTER XVII. 

She had the dawn at her back; the 
mountain pass before her was veiled in 
mist. The air was as eager as the morn- 
ing star, and thrilled her blood. The 
light came without sound. The pony’s 
feet went as if in stealth, water ran 
away up the cafion, a coyote once threw 
out his long-drawn hysterial greeting to 
the sun. Up they climbed and up the 
trail, familiar to Rosamund’s feet, 
along which she had dragged her aching, 
half-starved body after her liberation 
from the valley. 

Before many miles the trail took on 
its determined character of narrow gid- 
diness. It began its doubling on the 
steep cafion side. Rosamund, riding 
with lifted eyes, saw how it was caught 
up in silver loops away and away 
among the rising intricacies of the 
range. The guide pointed to a creeping 
pack train very far above them. 

“There’s your folks,” he said. 

She nodded gravely. 

“Oh,” she said, “after we get well 
along, I’ll send you back. I know this 


trail. I was over.it last year.” 
“T know. You was the lady that got 
lost.” 


Rosamund flushed. It was like a 


Western town not to show any sign of 
recalling her misadventures. 
“Yes. 


Well, this time I shan’t get 
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lost. There’s just this one trail to fol- 
low and my friends are almost in sight. 
After lunch you may go back.” 

He nodded and they went on. At 
noon they came in sight of the red rock 
and Rosamund slipped down from her 
horse. She and the boy shared a lunch 
of sandwiches, hard-boiled eggs and 
sweet chocolate. Then she bade him 
good afternoon and he had no choice but 
to turn back to Timber. She waved to 
him reassuringly at several turns, then 
mounted, and let him see her start 
slowly on her upward way. In fact, 
she plodded steadily until she came to 
the camping ground where Lilith had 
dropped from her saddle, exhausted and 
in tears. There she waited until she 
knew the guide was well out of sight, 
turned loose her pony, and _ started 
toward the dog-faced idol on foot. 

She followed step by step her former 
passage, and, in what seemed very short 
time—before late afternoon—she found 
herself near the fallen tree, within sight 
of the red cliffs and hearing of the hol- 
low-sounding waterfall. It was a wild 
sort of home-coming, and she was 
shaken with suspense. What had the 
long, cold winter done to Brand? 
Would he be living? Would he hear 
her calling from the top of the wall? 
She commanded her quivering and 
crossed the log. 

From there she mounted on winged 
feet and came past the place where he 
had fallen and held out his empty hands, 
to the place where they had climbed out 
of the closed valley. His rope was still 
there, fastened about the bole of a stout 
tree. She went to the edge and looked 
over. The wonderful, light, leaf green 
and blossom white of spring decked the 
valley, its stream ran full and white, 
a thread of smoke crept up among the 
distant trees. He was alive, and safe. 

She had a cautious impulse, the last 
remnant of reason in her, to steal up 
on him and see him before he knew 
that she had come back. She looked 
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down along the steep cliff and followed 
the taut rope railing with an appraising 
look. She remembered how quickly and 
easily, carelessly even, he had made his 
descent. She smiled a tight, queer smile 
and set her hands to the rope. 

Fifteen minutes later she hung, ten 
feet above the valley; the rawhide, 
soaked and dried and frozen over and 
over, had weakened. It snapped in her 
hands and she fell. 

She was not hurt; at the time not 
even dismayed by this cutting-off of her 
retreat. She was sure of her beast, his 
gentleness and his subjection—or so she 
told herself. She got up and, without 
glancing up at the dizzy trail above her, 
she began to move, swiftly and silently, 
through Brand’s trees. The sun was 
beginning to set; the whole valley was 
radiant, reassuring, sweet. She came to 
the remembered path and saw the open 
door of his cabin. A quick fire burned. 

She came very cautiously now, noise- 
lessly, step by step. There was a 
strange, warning tumult in her brain. 
The masked face of her fear, of her 
secret impulse, was coming very close 
now to her consciousness. She could 
not much longer keep the pose of Lady 
Bountiful. When’a mad dream, re- 
peated over and over, enacted at last 
almost as in a dream, comes to its 
climax in reality, there is often such a 
shrewd awakening—it is the last safe- 
guard against deeds of violence. Rosa- 
mund crept under Brand’s window and 
looked in. 

At first she thought that Mathew had 
come to life, then she knew that the 
crouching figure was Brand, himself. 
Until that instant the man had always 
been contrasted with an image of his 
more brutal companion, but now he 
came to her eyes in quick superimposi- 
tion upon the image of George Fergu- 
son. More, Brand had changed. The 
long dread months of loneliness and 
winter, without human speech or smile, 
lived out, horrible, lagging hour by hour 























































of light and darkness, near the grave of 
his dead comrade, near the bed of his 
lost desire, the comrade he himself had 
killed, the love he had himself relin- 
quished—such hours had beaten the 
poor savage as with heavy clubs. 
Slowly much that was fine and sensi- 
tive had been flogged out of his spirit; 
what was left was a dull-eyed, shaggy 
beast. He sat so—like a tired gorilla, 
squatting on his haunches, one long 
hand trailing across the floor, the other 
clutching a big bone from which he tore 
the meat with his teeth. And as he ate 
he stared at the fire, his eyes reddened 
by the smoke of winter days and nights. 
His hair had grown matted and long; 
he had forgotten his cleanliness; the 


cabin was sour and littered. It was the 
cave of a wolf. 
Slow, rising waves of realization 


flooded across the woman’s brain. She 
hung there at his window sill, ice-cold, 
sick as the victim of delirium is sick, 
as the haunted man in the ghost story 
sickens at the coming of apparition, as 
the madman is sick when, in slowly re- 
turning sanity, he is beckoned to by the 
images of his madness.. Rosamund 
knew then that all the winter she had 
been mad. She knew that it was the 
trimuphant climax of her madness, this 
act that had brought her to the valley. 

Until that instant she had been beside 
herself, in the horrid, vivid phrase; in 
other far less potent words, a divided 
self, a soul that walked helpless by its 
own side, a personality disjointed by 
some nervous compulsion, some deep- 
rooted, ungratified desire. Desire! 
That was the face of her beast: desire, 
the longing of the beast woman for the 
rude domination of the beast man, phy- 
sical, a thing of the body merely, 
degrading, a brutal, century-stifled, 


wisdom-softened urge. 

She had summoned it, she had in- 
dulged it, she had tempted it, she had 
blinded her spirit to its meaning, she 
had 


become more of a beast than 
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Brand. For so George had warned her: 
“If the civilized man or woman delib- 
erately summons him, he comes like a 
tiger, in tenfold deviltry—beasts with 
a vengeance, for they’ve learned how to 
be bestial consciously, with skill.” 

Rosamund knew that, as Mathew had 
been a lost man, so was she now a lost 
woman, a lost soul. The way back and 
up along the centuries was closed. She 
stood condemned in a darkness where 
there could not be a God. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Perhaps Rosamund’s preparations 
and her secret departure had caused a 
slight disturbance in the nerves of her 
sleeping nurse, for Miss Lay woke be- 
fore sunrise and had a strong impulse 
to go in and look at her patient. She 
put on her kimono, got her feet into 
slippers, and tiptoed to the door of 
Rosamund’s bedroom. It was wanly 
lighted. The nurse saw the disturbed 
drawer and closets, the empty bed. In 
an instant her hands were on the folded 
letters. 

The coolness of her training came 
promptly to the woman’s aid. She sat 
down for a few minutes and thought 
over the situation in all its possible 
bearings. Then, before rousing her 
friend in the other room, she went to 
the telephone and got the number of 
Ferguson’s city house. Patiently she 
kept at the ringing of the silent house- 
hold until central’s sleepy, obstinate 
“Sorry, they don’t answer” was cut by 
a sharp, anxious voice. 

“Hello. Miss Lay? Yes, this is 
George Ferguson. What’s wrong?” 

Miss Lay, in her composed, slightly 
illiterate tones, read out to him the con- 
tents of her letter and then, at his 
request, the contents of the one ad- 
dressed by Rosamund to him. There 
was a humming, distressful silence over 
the wires and then George spoke again, 
harshly. For an instant Miss Lay 
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thought that was another speaker. This 
voice was savage and blurred. 

“Give Miss Raeburn some plausible 
explanation. Repeat the same explana- 
tion to Doctor Nichols. Don’t let any 
one else know. Better say that her 
cousin in. Vermont sent for her. urgently. 
I'll fix it so there will be no questions. 
Meanwhile, don’t worry. It’s all right. 
I understand why she’s gone and where. 
She’ll be back—soon. I am going to get 
her.” 

There was an added phrase, but 
Miss Lay thought it was not addressed 
to her. He had said it through his 
teeth as he hung up. It sounded like: 
“God save her from me!” But, she 
supposed that was hardly the correct 
interpretation. Mr. Ferguson was such 
a “perfect gentleman.” She could not 
see the reality of what she had dimly, 
but quite correctly, heard. 

George, in his bedroom, went about 
his business with a white-hot certainty 
and speed. If Rosamund, getting ready 
for her flight, had been a supple wild- 
cat, George was a panther. There was 
no pause, no hesitation, as he flung his 
lithe, strong body about in rapid prep- 
aration. He left a message for his 
mother, another one for his secretary, 
a third for Nichols. 

He called a taxi and before the light 
was strong he had boarded a Western 
train, only seven hours behind the car 
that carried Rosamund. He sat for- 
ward in his seat, his eyes blood-shot, his 
fingers at wicked working in his pockets. 
He kept his face turned from his fellow 
beings, for he knew that it was not a 
good face for them to see. His ex- 
pression, however, carried him rapidly 
where he wanted to go. It frightened 
and mastered and controlled. There 
was nothing in it of George’s friendly 
wit and quick, responsive sympathy. It 
was the look of a tiger on his kill, hun- 
gry, snarling. No beast that Rosamund 
had conjured, even her own, had been 
so terribly a beast as George was now. 
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Two days later, but only a few hours 
after her departure from the little town, 
George came to Timber and hired the 
services of her very guide, hot from her 
trail. George made no explanations be- 
yond the bald fact that he wanted to 
overtake the lady. But at first there 
was a queer unwillingness on the part 
of that guide to serve him. George 
tried to control the wicked light in his 
eyes, but his soul was in white-hot 
flames and they broke through. How- 
ever, an exorbitant price bought him his 
man, and the reluctant youth, who had 
led Rosamund at sunrise, started up 
ahead of George before the same sun 
had set. 

George had no eyes for beauty; the 
blood pounded in his brain and made red 
blurrings across his vision. He sat his 
saddle with a viselike grip, unconscious 
of any bodily sensations. 

They climbed very fast, hardly stop- 
ping to breathe the little trailwise ponies, 
and, at sight of the red rock, ruby with 
afterglow, George pulled in his rein. 

“Wait here with your ponies until I 
come,” he said. “And wait until noon 
to-morrow even if it rains ice, savvy?” 
He had got out of his saddle and had 
come close to the boy’s stirrup to say 
this, laying a hand on the other’s bridle 
and staring up into his eyes. “After 
that, if I don’t come, get back to Timber, 
and keep your mouth shut.” 

“Yes, sir,” the lad stammered, and 
turned white. He felt at the same time 
a little sick. 

George left him. Across the abrupt, 
steep place where the stream divided 
stood his signal post, pointing out with 
its blood-red finger Rosamund’s way 
back to the primitive. She had very 
vividly described the dog-faced rock. 
George had no doubts. He tore his way 
down the sliding bank below the trail 
into the thickening shadows and writhed 
through the confused timber like a 
snake. He knew the jungles of Africa, 
of India, of the Northwest. He was 


















trained to follow more perilous trails 
than hers—Rosamund’s, the flying, 
tawny quarry with her storm-blown 
hair. 

Before Rosamund could have dis- 
tinguished it ‘his hunter’s ear caught 
the sighing tumble of the falls. He had 
crossed this branch of the stream early 
in his passage down the cafion and so 
approached the valley more rapidly, 
from a slightly different angle and from 
a higher elevation, than she had, coming 
to the edge of the valley at a point not 
many yards distant from ‘the rawhide 
rope. It was late, the last part of his 
journey had been made half by instinct, 
half by strained vision through the in- 
creasing dimness. Now a waver of the 
young, setting moon caressed the 
frosty, spring night. 

George stood above the red cliff, 
breathing rapidly from the ruthless 
speed of his journey, his body wet, his 
eyes searching that beautiful, walled 
desolation. They caught the whirling 
sparks of Brand’s hidden chimney, hot 
and red in the blue light, and George 
swore below his breath. 

He prowled about the edge of the 
cliff and found Brand’s rope. By this 
uncertain light it was impossible to see 
far down the face of the cliff, which 
was blurred by shadows and plunged 
into a feathery darkness of firs. George 
started on his climb with set teeth. Be- 
fore he let himself down over the edge 
his right hand sought and found the 
loaded pistol in his pocket. 

If it had not been for exquisite poise, 
quick instinct and trained muscles, he 
would have plunged down here or there 
during the descent. For there were 
places where the rope twisted beyond 
his reach and he had to shift about jut- 
ting rocks to climb down to it again. 
When he came to the broken end, he 
could not see how much height there 
was yet between him and the ground. 
A thought of Rosamund speared his 
hesitation. 
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He climbed, came to an impasse, 
hung, and dropped. He landed on soft 
earth through a rush of branches with 
hardly a shock, and got springily to his 
feet. He remembered the direction of 
the whirling sparks and went unerringly 
along the border of the woods. There 
was no more emotion in him now than 
there is in the hunting cat, merely a 
watchfulness and a sort of eager cau- 
tion. He came to the trail and heard 
Rosamund’s voice. 

It was a hurried voice, not so much 
pleading as racing with fear. He stole 
up upon it, step by step, his heart now 
in the ice of its disgust, and stood there 
in Brand’s doorway, not six feet from 
the two people in the hut. But they, 
believing in their impregnable isolation, 
heard him no more than they heard the 
motions of the inhuman wind. They 
were strained together before the red 
fan of the fire, Brand’s arms devouring 
her struggling slenderness. She had her 
head twisted back so far that her 
despairing eyes met his. George had 
never seen a woman’s face so gray; even 
the lovely lips he had kissed were ashen. 
The bearded savage laughed and bab- 
bled against her murmured prayers. 

“And if I hadn’t ’a’ heard you 
creepin’ away, don you s’pose I'd of 
cotched you afore you could leave a 
second time? Don’t you know why you 
fought agin’ me when I pulled you back 
in here? “Don’t you know why you was 
scared to come to me, and yet you 
couldn’t help comin’? Oh, I under- 
stand you now, I’ve hed time to think 
you out. You heard me callin’ across 
the miles for you, day after day and 
night after night, callin’ from my prison 
to your heart. Woman, woman, I 
thought you was a goddess, but now I 
know you’re just my woman. You 
come back for me. Not to fetch me 
away out of this valley, but to live with 
me here. I might ’a’ knowed you would 
come back. What can you get any- 
wheres better than what I give you 
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here? Food and shelter and lovin’. 
Don’t fight me, Rose. That makes me 
mad. Kiss me onct, onct, onct—-then 
you'll know what you come back for. 
Then you'll know!” 

He set one great hand back of her 
straining head and forced it forward 
on its slim neck, bending it like the stem 
of a sapling, while her captive body and 
her gray-face winced and writhed and 
her eyes fought his. She dared not look 
away; her last hold on the plunging 
beast was in that desperate look. 

George took two steps forward, 
pulled his gun, and spoke. 

“Beast!” he said, cool, sharp, afd 
clear. 

Brand crouched and wheeled. Rosa- 
mund saw George against the night, 
made a half cry, a half step, and faced 
the small blue hole of his weapon. She 
ran back to the crouching, shaking vic- 
tim of her summons and spread out her 
hands. 

“Don’t shoot him, George!” 

George laughed, an uncanny sound in 
this valley of dumb savagery. 

“Oh, yes, I forgot, you don’t like me 
to save my hand.” He took the pistol 
by its muzzle and flung it away back of 
him among the trees; then, as Brand, 
growling, lifted himself for a savage 
leap, George sprang. 

Rosamund went back and back until 
the log wall stopped her, and_there she 
stood, painted by dancing firelight, in 
her torn riding habit, her hair streaming 
sideways across her brow and shoulder, 
her eyes blank with horror. George was 
no longer George ; his face had changed, 
as if, from somewhere back of its fine 
contours, a blurred countenance had 
pushed itself forward. This face 
snarled, sharp, lean, its eyes were cruel 
as a leopard’s, they watched through 
slits or glared wide. Brand’s massive, 
iron strength, she thought, would crush 
the life out of his catlike slenderness; 
Brand’s terrible hands would tear him, 
light limb from limb. 
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They swayed to and fro, charged, 
tore, struck. Brand bit George’s 
shoulder. She saw him rip himself 
away ; saw the blood pour down his torn 
shirt. _Brand’s fingers were wrapped 
round the artist’s lean, dark, close-cut 
head, twisting it cruelly. Rosamund 
did not know that she screamed, nor did 
the men glance at her. They had for- 
gotten their quarry, their fight was to 
the death, a jungle fight, a forest fight, 
a fight of male beasts. George was 
forced back, dodged the wall, and 
stepped out of the door. 

The fight went down the trail and 
Rosamund followed it, staggering from 
tree to tree, her eyes swallowing the 
moonlight and the straining shapes. 
George was bent almost to the ground, 
forcing himself about and up like a 
steel rod, his fist getting in its shrewdly 
calculated blows. Brand groaned and 
cursed, but George fought in silence, 
blood on his face, on his body. Rosa- 
mund saw that he twisted back Brand’s 
arm, but Brand’s other hand was still 
clawing his face. 

They fought across the ground and 
crashed against brush and fell, more 
than ever brutal and indistinguishable. 
She smelled the dust of their struggle 
above the sweet, keen smells of the 
spring night. The moon struck out 
white pictures of a distorted face, a 
twisted limb, straining muscles. They 
were half naked, and George’s body 
glistened like marble. She remembered 
her brief sight of it in the studio, safe 
and clean, lunging beautifully, this eyes 
agleam with pleasure. She projected 
to his present aid all her prayer and her 
will. “God help him! God save him! 
God, don’t punish him for what I have 
done!” 

Brand’s hands clutched and tore at ‘ 
the rippling muscles of his shoulder like 
iron hooks. And Brand was climbing 
over him like a bear. How éould there 
be hope or help for any civilized being 
against that savage force! Rosamund 





















forced herself to turn, and began to 
grope for George’s gun. She had 
watched its flight. She listened for the 
struggle while she hunted, heard it move 
on down the trail, and that gave her a 
momentary hope. George must some- 
how have thrown aside Brand’s weight, 
for the men seemed again on their feet. 

As her eyes caught the gleam of the 
metal and her fingers snatched at its 
polished weight, a cry tore through her 
body. It was more a scream than a 
cry—George’s voice, in the first sound 
he had made. After it, as she ran, came 
the thud of a heavy fall, a ghastly sort 
of choking, bubbling sound; as she came 
to the bank of the stream this fell 
silent. Down there lay a dark mass, 
half in, half out of the running water. 
She wavered toward it, first on foot, 
then, from weakness, on her knees. 

Brand lay on his back, his head deep 
in the water, on the surface of which 
there began to spread an oily darkness. 
George was crouched almost on top of 
him, his face hidden, moaning against 
the body of his kill. 

When Rosamund touched his bare, 
wet shoulder he cried out, flung her arm 
away, half rose to his feet, staggered 
up the bank, where he dropped, as if 
all his bones were broken ; huddled close 
to the earth. Rosamund turned him 
over with quivering gentleness. Brand’s 
claws had found his face; ripped it 
mercilessly. She conquered her sick- 
ness, brought water, bathed the ghastly 
wounds, bandaged one eye above which 
was a deep cut, and, taking advantage of 
his unconsciousness, foot by foot she 
dragged his dead weight back to the 
cabin and got him, somehow, on 
3rand’s bed, where she had slept. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Through agony, delirium, and brief 
periods of exhausted stupor, which may 
have been sleep, George struggled for 
what remnant of life the beast had left 
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in his mauled body. And Rosamund, 
with the face of Magdalene, did for him 
all that she could find to do. While he 
was in the worst pain he would crush 
her hands in his; but as soon as the 
briefest alleviation freed his conscious- 
ness he would throw her from him as 
if there were pollution in her touch. 
And for this she had neither resentment 
nor a thought of protest, hardly even 
sensitiveness. 

Her pride, the beautiful arrogance 
that had held up her long neck and 
round chin and had ridden in her eyes, 
was down and dead, her self-respect 
hung all in rags about her soul. She 
called herself lost, and knew that she 
was guilty of death and of the ruin of 
this exquisitely gifted being who lay, 
disfigured and agonized, before her. 
She gave herself no extenuation: she 
had killed, worse than killed, from wan- 
ton madness. 





During George’s fits of stupor she 
went down to the river, dragged 


Brand’s body to the bank where, day 
by day, using his ax and her hands, 
she scraped out a shallow grave for him. 
It had to be very close to the stream 
and it was only with vast horror and 
labor that she could get his long, stiff 
body disposed decently within it. She 
covered him with earth and tried to 
pray over him, but this ended in hor- 
rible, gasping tears and faintness. Who 
was she to pray for him or, indeed, for 
any man? 

Dully, afterward, she went back to 
her work and her care. It was difficult 
to live at all in the valley. The season 
was too early for berries; there was, to 
her knowledge, only one edible green, 
of which she made a stewed, not very 
appetizing, vegetable; for the rest, she 
tried her skill at trapping, fishing, and 
shooting of arrows, and managed to kill 
enough to keep life in her body. For 
George she made broth and forced him 
to drink it in sips, although he tried to 
turn away his tortured head. 
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The battle with pain and shock and 
fever went on for interminable days and 
nights. Rosamund watched it from her 
place beside him on the floor and 
watched, too, his increasing weakness, 
the feeble pulse, and shallow breath, 
until she became gradually aware of the 
nearing steps of death. Very lonely was 
his coming through the empty valley 
which, she told herself, she would .never 
leave again. She sat, her head bent, 
hands loosely clasped, staring and wait- 
ing, tearless, calm, sometimes for hours. 
And it was at one of these vigils, a 
sunny morning out there, a ghastly May 
morning, musical and bright, that she 
was wondering how long it would take 
her to die after she had buried her man. 

“Rosamund,” George whispered. . 

She looked at him. He had not 
spoken one intelligible word since she 
had dragged him to her bed. She 
found scant courage now to meet his 
conscious gaze—one eye was still 
bandaged, the other sunk deep and 
shadowed, its brilliance lost.. She crept 
closer and laid her head down near his 
feet. 

“IT am not—going to—die,” he said 
faintly, and smiled a fine, grim little 
smile which crossed his ruined face with 
an uncanny effectiveness. His right 
hand began to grope; she drew herself 
up toward it, and it touched her hair. 
It rested there and George sighed 
deeply, turned his face to her, and slept. 

He drew strength back to himself in 
this fashion, desperate bit by bit, and 
as he grew stronger he became a Sphinx 
to her hopeless timidity. He accepted 
her unwearying service, for if Brand 
had turned from master to slave, this 
man had turned more ruthlessly from 
lover to lord of all her being. As soon 
as she dared Rosamund spoke; this on 
a night when he lay broad awake, the 
stronger brightness of his visible eye 
brooding mysteriously upon her. 

“George, when we go back—I shall 
not, of course, expect you to marry me.” 
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His mouth ran up in its hard, new 
smile. 

“Really!” he mocked. “Have you 
anything to say as to that? You be- 
long to me, my girl, as no other modern 
woman can belong to any man. I’ve 
bought you with half my eyesight and 
most of my soul.” The eye smoldered 
and a faint stain crept across his hard, 
hollow face. “I can use you as I will, 
and, if I will, I can leave you, so used, 
here with your dead men. I can climb 
back alone.” And he dropped the 
eyelid. 

The dread cruelty of this speech went 
on into the silence repeating its even, 
merciless cadence again and again and 
again until the hundredth time, a horror 
to Rosamund’s memory. She crouched 
with it before the fire and shivered all 
night long. 

“T might have left you,” she faltered 
suddenly, in the morning, when she had 
fed him, her speech warm with unshed 
tears. 

He laughed at this. Later he left his 
bed with her help and managed to get 
into the chair. All day he lay back in 
it, broken with weakness, and slept most 
of the time, his face relaxed to a deli- 
cate sort of boyishness, from which 
cruelty and passion were purged, so that 
she yearned to it and loved it. She 
knew now that she had never loved 
before. 

The dependence of this man, the 
cruelty of him, the pathos of him, her 
guilt toward him, the magnificent swift- 
ness and courage of his rescue of her, 
that very flafhing up in him of an in- 
credible ferocity and strength—all these 
had gripped the very roots of her na- 
ture. The mother was roused, the mate 
satisfied, the slavish instinct ruled, the 
rebel mastered, and the civilized woman 
overwhelmed forever in remorse and 
shame and worship. 

She came to think that it did not mat- 
ter what happened to her, what ultimate 
or immediate punishment, if she could 





















send back to his world this strong and 
gifted man, this magnificent, trained 
beast in whom a soul had flowered to 
beauty. Was he not the best of Brand 
made perfect, the wistful longings of 
Brand fulfilled? The patient centuries 
had made him of just such clay— 
a mysterious hand at work through 
generations. 

In this mood she confessed herself to 
him, beginning to talk quite naturally 
and simply when he lay out in the sun 
under the firs, his first adventure; she 
beside him, at a pathetic distance from 
her lord. 

“It was not only my fault,” she said, 
“it was partly because no one had ever 
taken the trouble to know me, or, per- 
haps, no one had ever had the courage 
to find me out. I must often have be- 
trayed myself, as children will, but they 
don’t face such betrayals, these mothers 
and these nurses and these teachers. | 
was, of course, a pretty innocent child, 
and the savage in me was simply over- 
looked or thrust back or explained away. 
[ remember now all sorts of little 
things: terrible fits of rage and crying, 
terrible agonies of love for pets and toys 
and people, almost indecent tender- 
nesses, which, I can now see, shocked 
any one who watched them. I don’t 
think I was abnormal; I think I was 
probably more vigorously normal than 
some people, because I was always very 
healthy and full of life. 

“Perhaps they guessed that there 
were dangerous energies in me, because 
they kept at me so; I was so relentlessly 
educated—an. avalanche of acquire- 
ments. I must speak languages and 
dance and sew and play instruments and 
acquire social poise and develop a social 
conscience. And all the while, because 
my parents were dead and I had no 
brothers and sisters, there was no outlet 
provided for my emotions. And it is 
only on the emotional side that I am 
rich, gifted. Oh, I know what incred- 
ible nightmare it’s carried me to, this 
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gift, but I am sure, for ali that, it might 
have been—of use. I can love, George, 
I can love—and love. If I had only 
been able to know my beast, to recognize 
him and to understand him, I’d have 
harnessed him to some good service for 
the world—for you.” Her voice broke 
and she sat there before him, strug-, 
gling against her tears. 

He waited with unchanged face, his 
head tilted back against the trunk of the 
tree, his hand lying long and still in the 
deep-furred bear skin that was thrown 
over his body. 

Rosamund went on: 

“When I tried to grasp life closely, 
brutally, it always slipped away, as you 
used to do, George, into reserve and 
indignation. You, too. Yes, for you 
told me to drive away my beast. He 
wasn’t bad then, that beast. He was a 
poor, hungry thing—naturally, your 
slave. But you didn’t like him. I was 
a great lady—and, and But who 
could possibly understand—or forgive 
—me ?” 

“Any man ought to understand and 
forgive you, Rosamund,” George said 
slowly, his eyes on the red cliff, “but no 
man will. I can’t. My soul is half 
blind”—he touched his bandaged eye— 
“my own sins are comprehensible, for- 
givable—not yours.” 

“Ah!” she sighed. “That’s the whole 
bitter, unjust burden upon women. 
You damn us and give yourselves sal- 
vation.” She was silent, drooping. 
Then she drew up her head. “Well, I 
won't ask understanding or forgiveness. 
After all, until I saw Brand there, 
crouching on his hearth, unconscious of 
my return, I didn’t understand myself. 
And when he caught me as I was trying 
to steal away from him back to you, to 
my life, to my sanity, my own beast 











betrayed me. It fled. Civilization had 
done a dreadful thing. It had bled my 
beast. He was a ghost, George, a dread- 


ful, bloodless ghost. He could prowl 
and haunt and come close, but when I 



















































laid hands on him, he was cold mist. 
I don’t forgive him, or myself, or the 
world—or you. There will never be any 
forgiveness between us, for what little 
time we have left.” 

*Wihat will there be between us, for 
the time we have left?” he asked softly. 

She made no reply, only spread out 
her submissive hands and bent her head. 
It was as if she had spoken the words, 
“I am yours.” But his eyes left her 
and fell. There was nothing more said 
between them. 

As George’s strength increased he un- 
dertook the trapping, fishing, and shoot- 
ing, and their larder was instantly well 
provided with game. He ate deter- 
minedly against his appetite, with the 
evident purpose of making “new blood 
and vigor. It was not long before his 
elastic strength came back, buf the sight 
of the eye that had received the deep 
cut was gone, he thought, forever, and 
all the light of his face ‘had been 
quenched. The sweet and witty smile 
of lips and eyes, the quick, fine radiance 
of him, had been beaten out. Rosamund 
mourned her lost lover even as she wor- 
shiped her grim lord. 


There came a daybreak when he 
called her, and she started from her 
dreams to find him dressed, his eye for 
the first time unbandaged, his face in- 
scrutably set, the cabin full of cold light. 

“Start the fire,” he told her, “and 
cook something for me. I'll be back 
presently.” 

She obeyed his commands under such 
pressure of dread that her very blood 
ran slow. She felt that this was the 
last day, perhaps the last hour of her 
life. The executioner chopped away 
her minutes, blow by heavy blow. 
George would leave her and first—what 
punishment might he inflict, with that 
terrible new hardness that sat upon his 
lips and forehead? His face had grown 
so merciless ; it was savage without the 
emotional instability of the savage, not 
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a Brand to be frightened or cajoled, the 
face perhaps of some barbarous priest, 
whose soul was flint for sacrifice. He 
had become for her unapproachable, 
mysterious, as the essential man is for- 
ever mysterious to the essential woman. 
There is no compunction, no mercy in 
such a stone face, in such a stone heart 
as man’s has been and may forever be. 

He came back from an inspection of 
the cliff and took his breakfast from her 
hands. She could not eat and that 
seemed a matter of indifference to him, 
for he did not urge her, hardly looked 
to see whether she ate or not. And 
when he was through he strode out of 
the cabin. She hesitated, heard his 
steps grow fainter, and ran out, her 
hand pressed to her heart. At sight of 
her, he turned abruptly as though her 
appearance had reminded him of some- 
thing he had forgotten. 

He went back past her and she saw 
him rake out the fire from its hearth and 
scatter its burning logs across the floor. 
Then he came out again and stood a few 
feet from her, staring back at the low 
building. Presently its grass rug, the 
work:of Brand’s lonely patience, began 
to smoke and smolder, the interior 
danced with little flames. When it was 
well caught, beyond the power of a de- 
serted woman to save for her shelter, 
George turned on his heel, walked past 
her, and away. Again she hesitated and 
again she followed him, breathless with 
the anguish of suspense. 

So, he a vard ahead and never look- 
ing back, they went through the dew 
along the bright river edge, past the pool 
under the fir trees to the base of the 
cliff. Without a glance at her, George 
lifted his right hand, caught at a rock, 
and set his foot to climb. She looked 
wp once and knew that she could never 
make that upward climb alone. She 
clamped her pride and her despair down 
on her heart, and looked*back across the 
valley, a bowl of blossoms and young 
green, flushed with sunrise, stirred by 















free birds, the- soft wind blew in her 
face. So had Brand stood, but with 
winter and sunset to blow and glare 
upon him; so must she stand and endure 
desertion and an end, “alone with her 
dead men,” as George had foretold her 
doom. 

“Good-by,” she said under her 
breath, and moved a sure, proud step 
away from him. 

She felt rather than saw his hand 
shoot down and out for hers. When 
she forced her eyes to it it looked very 
strong and lean. He did not smile; 
there was no welcome in his face. She 
looked up to him once, let her fingers 
melt into his, and followed, with the 
eyes of a child. 

The first part of their way was diffi- 
cult and very dangerous, for that was 
the character of the red wall which, at 
its base, caved in so that a climber had 
to bend himself out and.over, at a height 
perilous to his bones. For a man alone 
the thing was bad enough, but to drag a 
woman of less stature and strength over 
the obstacle was a double temptation 
to disaster. 

George left her clinging to the wall 
and made the desperate turn alone. 
Then, bidding her not to move a finger, 
he went up and on, foot by foot, until 
he reached the end of the broken rope. 
Biting with his teeth, he deliberately 
chewed off a yard or two of the tough, 
dry, twisted hide and came down to the 
point above her. He lowered to her the 
severed piece, which she tied around her 
body, handing up the loose end to him. 

They rested so, panting. Then they 
went on. It was slow, nerve-racking 
work; the height seemed greater than 
it was, because of that overhanging 
plunge of the cliff, because of the near- 
by, close speed of the waterfall. When 
they had crawled to the height above the 
falls, where the cliff on either side 
stood up to form the gateway through 
which the river plunged, they found 
themselves on the ledge where she and 
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Brand had rested and where she had 
heard him breathing brokenly in his 
grief. 

She leaned back against the rocks, her 
hands hanging, and looked out across 
the world. The rising sun found her 
eyes, her face, her neck. Her hair 
gleamed gold. All that had been stirred 
and wakened, tormented and released, 
rose up in those eyes of hers and along 
her lips. It was a strong, thinned face, 
haunted and prophetic; all the thousand 
years of history, of war and cruelty and 
superstition, lived in it, and in it, too, 
was the promise of peace and of some 
greater thing than peace. 

It looked ahead into the sunrise with 
the secret eves of an animal, the candid 
eyes of a child; with the loyal eyes of 
a wife, with the tender eyes of a 
mother. It had the high presence of a 
goddess and the melting, ultimate soft- 
ness of the beloved woman. It was all 
humanity, pathos, and rapture. It was 
death and birth and life. The beautiful 
hands hung and were worn and warm 
with service; in the light her rags were 
turned to gold. Beggar and queen, she 
was; slave and empress. 

George moved a step and dropped 
there beside her to his knees. He 
wrapped his arms about her body and 
lifted up to the beauty of her face his 
own marred countenance. It was soft- 
ened to the likeness of the man she 
knew and thought she understood. In 
his eyes, blind no longer, was a new 
light of understanding. 

“Rosa Mundi, rose of the world,” he 
said brokenly, “why do we go down to 
the beast to win you and climb up to 
the sun to hold you?) Why do we give 
our sight for you, and for you throw 
away our souls? And still, in the end, 
fall down before you? Rose of the 
world, answer me—and let me kiss your 
feet.” 


She made no answer. Only her eyes 


filled slowly and the tears ran down her 


tace. 













AM almost sure that she must have 
made a_ will,” said Madeleine 
slowly. The faint line of worry 

that he hated to see came between her 
eyes. Felix Warde looked away from 
her, into the masses of cone-shaped, 
white hydrangeas that lined the curve of 
the avenue. Through his brain went 
the subconscious reminder to have them 
thinned. The old lady liked to see the 
approach of visitors. Outside, as in the 
house, she wanted things to remain just 
as they had always been. Every tree 
and leaf grew under protest. Then he 
remembered that the old lady would 
never watch on this flower-hung ve- 
randa again. 

“If she did not——” he began. A 
muscle worked in his cheek. He tapped 
the stone pillar beside him restively 
with his whip. He had just come from 
his invariable morning ‘ride around the 
estate, and Black Care, as usual, had 
ridden behind. 

“Why, then, of course everything 
goes to us,” Madeleine finished his 
thought. “But I shouldn’t let myself 
count on it too confidently, Felix.” Her 
tone had the same soothing, reassuring 
quality that had for years ministered to 
the demands of Aunt Felicia’s egotism. 
It was eloquent of a human soul trained 
to subservience. When his conscience 
had reproached him with his own atti- 
tude of waiting for, almost wishing the 
old woman’s death, he had remembered 
that tone and acquitted himself. 
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than for himself he had desired free- 
dom for Madeleine, and the power of 
taking care of her and giving her every- 
thing that a woman ought to have. 
And now she was using that tone with 


him. His suspense must be getting into 
his manner. He'd have to pull himself 
together. 


“You mean—Griffon?” he asked. 

“Well, yes. Of course he is only a 
distant cousin, while we are her niece 
and nephew, but he saw so much of 
her, she was so—so taken up with his 
ideas. She talked to him for hours, the 
day before she sent for Mr. Langham. 
I know he brought some papers for her 
to sign. One of them may have been 
a will, She never would make one 
before, you know. She had the horror 
of providing for her own death that 
some old people seem to have. But she 
may have drawn one up then,” added 
Madeleine, “and given it to Mr. Lang- 
ham to keep for her.” 

“I wired him at once. He answered 
from San Francisco that he was return- 
ing almost immediately, but didn’t seem 
to be sure of the day. Well, there’s 
nothing to do but wait. Tell me about 
his visit again,” he said abruptly. 

“There were two visits. Both times 
he brought that young Mr. Terle who 
is in his office and both times Aunt 
Felicia sent me out on an errand. Gen- 
erally she gets me to act as a witness 
The visits were three days apart. 
Auntie was grumpy and hard to please. 




















She kept me at automatic writing— 
that always entertained her—but we 
couldn’t get any good results. A few 
sentences came up over and over. One 
was ‘blood is thicker than water.’ ” 

“Don’t you see how that happened ?” 
demanded Felix impatiently. He dis- 
liked what seemed to him the childish 
and unstable psychic experiments that 
had whiled away old Miss Warde’s 
heavy hours. “She was thinking of her 
duty to us. After taking the best years 
of our lives, as she has done, it would 
have been—infamous if she had cut us 
off.” 

“Oh, she must have left us some- 
thing,” Madeleine consoled. “And, any- 
way, we can get along somehow. Mrs. 
Hight wants me to stay with her as 
long as ever I like. She says Essie has 
never taken such a fancy to anybody. 
There’s an opening for me already.” 

Felix uttered a short laugh. Mrs. 
Hight was their nearest neighbor, the 
wife of the doctor. She had taken 
Madeleine home with her after the fu- 
neral for the frankly expressed reason 
that it was not proper for a girl to re- 
main in the house with a bachelor, even 
if he was her cousin and: even if the 
housekeeper was a monument of re- 
spectability. Nothing would suit Mrs. 
Hight better than to secure the angelic, 
long-suffering disposition of Madeleine 
for her difficult and backward little girl, 
who usually changed governesses with 
her spring and autumn outfits. 

“Yes,” he answered dryly, “and I sup- 
pose that I could get another job like 
this, a sort of gentleman manager and 
overseer on another gentleman’s estate. 
Pleasant prospect! But if Aunt Felicia 
made a will she didn’t give it to anybody 
to keep. She kept it where she could 
put her hand on it. It’s somewhere in 
the house.” 

“I think so, too,” said the girl. A 
silence fell on the topic which they had 
tacitly refrained from discussing—the 
growing eccentricity which would have 
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landed Miss Warde in the category of 
the “queer” had she been the pensioner 
of some charity, instead of a person of 
great wealth and secure position. One 
of her foibles had been the hoarding of 
every scrap that involved her own per- 
sonality, every letter, every dress. 
There were closets crammed with value- 
less, papers. 

Madeleine’s glance swept the wide- 
flung veranda, the rolling slope that 
frothed into gardens below them and 
broke into woods far beyond the tree- 
dotted meadows. 

“What I should hate most would be 
for you to lose this place, Felix,” she 
said gently. “It ought to go with the 
name—Warde Hall. And you’ve put 
so much of yourself into it. It would 
be like leaving part of yourself behind, 
wouldn’t ‘it ?” 

He nodded silently. It would. The 
sense of overpowering loss that her 
words conjured up swept him into the 
impulse to make sure at least of some- 
thing precious that might be his own. 
He had an irresistible craving for com- 
fort, for security. He came close to the 
slight figure whose dull, black draperies 
made its delicate, golden beauty more 
fine and appealing, put an edge on it 
that went straight to his heart. 

“What I should hate most would be 
—not to be able to take care of you as 
I want to,” he said. Although they 
had known each other so intimately, a 
note of hesitancy came into his voice. 
He was finding it difficult to tell her of 
his love. ‘“You’ve known for a long 
time, dear, haven’t you, that you are the 
only woman in the world for me? You 
understand why I couldn’t speak before. 
It might have ruined your prospects 
with her altogether, feeling as she did 
about cousins marrying.” The memory 
that it would have ruined his prospects 
equally checked him for a second. It 
struck him that this was no way for a 
lover to urge his suit. His hands went 
out and clasped hers. “I do love you,” 
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he said, with genuine fervor. “I love 
you so much that I can’t bear to think 
of more drudgery for you. All the time 
that I have been making this place more 
beautiful and valuable I’ve been seeing 
you the mistress of it. You do care for 
me, don’t you, Madeleine?” He drew 
her into his arms and at her touch his 
yearning, that had been more than ,half 
loneliness, broke into passionate need 
of her. “Darling,” he muttered. 
“Darling !” 

“We needn’t lose each other, any- 
way,” she said softly, after a moment. 
“I’ve always cared, Felix. You must 
have known it. Well, you were very 
unconceited if you haven't.” 

The burden that had lain on him like 
a premonition of evil lifted. Nothing 
mattered much but Madeleine’s cheek 
on his, Madeleine’s surrender. The 
liydrangeas sent waves, smelling. of 
honey, over them. The tall trees nodded 
approval. They were still young and 
they loved each other. 

A sound caused them to spring apart. 
The shrub at the curve of the drive was 


shaken. Then a tall, emaciated figure 
came slowly into view, stumbling 
slightly. It would have been just like 


Griffon to have ducked back, after see- 
ing them embrace and then make a sec- 
ond stage entrance. 

“The vultures are gathering,” mur- 
mured Felix. . He felt Madeleine’s 
repulsion. They were both afraid of 
Griffon; he, more than any one, repre- 
sented the enemy. As he removed his 
hat, exposing his slanting, bald forehead 
with its gray skin, he was not a little 
like a well-groomed, domesticated, but 
still recognizable bird of prey. 

“Well, this is very sad, very sad,” he 
began, fussily settling Madeleine in a 
chair. One of the things Felix disliked 
about him was his way of playing host 
in other people’s houses. Or, did he 
feel that this might already be his 
house? “One feels it more in contrast 
with this lovely day. One might imag- 
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ine that our dear friend was still with 
us’—he indicated the substantial ghost 
of Miss Warde, possibly floating about 
two and a half feet from the ground— 
“blessing us with her presence.” 

“IT do feel that sometimes,” said 
Madeleine eagerly. 

Griffon lifted his claw as if to touch 
the girl’s arm, but at the last moment 
refrained; another of his mannerisms. 

“May I ask,” he said, as if it were 
the most ordinary query, “whether you 
have received any message, any indica- 
tion yet from our dear old friend?” 

Madeleine answered as naturally. 

“Not yet, but I should not be sur- 
prised if I did at any moment.” The 
irritation Felix felt sent him off, around 
the corner of the house. He wished 
that Madeleine would keep these fancies 
to herself. Griffon had succeeded in 
striking with her that note of sympathy, 
of grave sentiment, that all women 
seemed to like and that had captivated 
old Miss Warde to heaven knows what 
point. For the first time the realization 
came to him that Griffon could be fas- 
cinating, and that he was bent on 
fascinating Madeleine. Perhaps he 
loved her. Remembering that covetous 
touch that had not quite lighted, Felix 
was sure that he did. 

He had fascinated old Aunt Felicia. 
Though, where her own comfort was 
concerned, she could be a slave driver, 
she could also be lavish. Her subscrip- 
tions to standard charities were hand- 
some enough, but to certain more or less 
freakish objects’ that had taken her 
fancy she had behaved like a sultana in 
a fairy tale. And to Griffon’s object 
she had seemed more than hospitable. 
Felix smiled grimly as he remembered 
how they had rejoiced when Griffon’s 
inexhaustible conversation had filled 
long evenings and left Madeleine and 
himself free. Griffon had traveled in 
the East; some of his investigations had 
been most secular, but they had been 
inspired by the purest and most earnest 


















purpose. When you struck that pur- 
pose you struck a fanatic. His hands 
trembled, he hissed through his teeth. 
It was the war against narcotics. 

He had trailed the poppy through the 
Orient. He had gruesome stories con- 
cerning its devastations. At the tips of 
his clutching fingers were endless sta- 


tistics. He knew of deep-laid plots to 
corrupt this country. Had not the 
devilish stuff been smuggled into 
schools, among innocent’ children? 


And the usual channels for suppressing 
the evil were far from adequate. Grif- 
fon had plans of his own for an im- 
mense propaganda that would really 
strike at the root. But it would take 
money—money. 

Felix strolled back. And suddenly, as 
he caught Griffon’s eye, it came to him 
that he, too, was being watched. 
Griffon was suffering from a nervous 
tension comparable to his own. What 
was he expecting? What had he reason 
to expect? 

From the edge of the veranda Felix 
could see the gentle hill on whose other 
slope roamed the blue-blooded aristo- 
crats who went to take blue ribbons at 
cattle shows. He had improved the 





stock until the Warde Hall exhibits 
were becoming famous. And _ nearer 


the house was the orchard of dwarf 
pear trees that he had planted. By 
every law of nature and justice the place 
was his, as a picture belongs more to 
the man who paints, than to the man 
who buys it. A fierce passion for the 
place rose in him under the challenge 
of the other man’s presence. He walked 
away to the stables. He wanted to be 
among superior animals. 

It was about half an hour later that 
he came suddenly upon Griffon again; 
in fact, he may be said to have caught 
him. Another man might have shown 
embarrassment, but Griffon straightened 
himself from the window into which he 
had been peering, removed his neat feet 
from the flower bed, and observed: 
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“I felt -as if I could almost see our 
dear friend in her accustomed place.” 
The window looked into Miss Warde’s 
sitting room, where she had spent most 
of her days. Then he added, in a dif- 
ferent tone: “Miss Hartwell has re- 
turned to Mrs. Hight’s, she asked me 
to tell you. I lingered to have a few 
words with you, Warde. Where shall 
we be undisturbed? In there?” 

“Anywhere,” answered Felix bluntly. 
“As my aunt’s room is full of her pa- 
pers and private effects, I have locked 
it until her solicitor, Mr. Langham, 
arrives. I prefer to go over them with 
him.” ° 

.“Ah, yes, very prudent, very prudent. 
Though you and Miss Hartwell are, I 
believe, what you would call the heirs 
presumptive, are you not?” 

“Will you come into the library?” 
Felix cut him short. 

Instead, Griffon walked to the seat of 
Italian marble, shaded by the enormous 
beech tree that stood in the middle of 
the lawn. Short of an atoll, nothing 


could have been so safe from eaves- 
droppers. Facing Felix, he asked 
abruptly : 


“Have you any idea how the prop- 
erty has been left?” 

The brutality of the inquiry startled 
the other for an instant. Then he real-. 
ized that Griffon, with his uncanny 
finesse, had approached him in the only 
possible way. Suavity would have got 
him nowhere. It was man to man, an 
attitude that Felix could meet. 

Griffon answered his own question. 

“No, you haven’t. Neither have I. 
We can both guess, but with a woman 
of our dear friend’s—er—sensitively 
poised temperament, no one can be sure. 
I don’t mind telling you that I had Miss 
Warde’s definite promise that the bulk 
of her property should be left to the 
admirable object with which I have iden- 
tified my career, to”—he restrained 
himself by an effort, as though the men- 
tion of the object would carty him away 
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at a tangent—“you know. And yet I 
am entirely aware that the matter re- 
mains—a gamble.” 

“You realize,” said Felix harshly, 
“that what you tactfully call her tem- 
perament might be considered sufficient 
grounds for breaking her will. The 
question of undue influence might also 
come in. Courts of law are generally 
in favor of the blood relations.” 

“I have taken all that into account. 
It would be very unpleasant for you to 
bring such a suit, especially as Miss 
Hartwell, the coheiress, would probably 
decline to testify, except to her aunt’s 
perfect sanity.” 

Felix was silent. 
do just that. 

“On the other hand,” continued Grif- 
fon, “the situation being, as I said, a 
gamble, both of us being in a position 
to win or lose it all, I suggest—a com- 
promise.” His body suddenly twitched, 
giving the lie to the businesslike manner 
that he had all along maintained. His 
lids shut, then blinked open. 

“You mean a bargain?” 

“Precisely. If you get it, you give 
me a percentage. We can discuss de- 
tails at our leisure. If I get it, I do 
the same by you. We both hedge.” 

Felix looked him in the eyes. He was 
so angry that he had to concentrate his 
will upon his two hands to keep them 
off the wretched creature. The worst 
of it was the man didn’t know that he 
was being insulting. 

“You go to hell—you and your in- 
fernal drugs!”’ said Felix. 

A look of extraordinary malignancy 
crossed Griffon’s face. The words he 
tried to say came in hissing breath be- 
tween his teeth. His eyes dilated with 
fury. Felix caught the shaking hand 
that was raised to strike him, and tossed 
it aside contemptuously. Then he got 
up and strode away. So that was it. 
He had surprised the man’s secret. 
Why hadn’t he guessed it before? He 
remembered Griffon’s curious alterna- 
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tion of moods, the dilated pupils of his 


eyes. It was as clear as day. Like 
many would-be reformers, he saw 
everywhere a danger because that 


danger was a temptation to him. 

Well, he would have to look out for 
the fellow. That was all there was to 
it. Griffon would revenge himself by 
playing some ugly trick, if he could work 
it. His look of hatred had been almost 
maniacal. 

One result of the interview was to 
focus Felix’s mind upon the will. That 
night his anxiety drove him into doing 
what he had sworn to himself that he 
would not do. He would at least sat- 
isfy himself that the document was not 
in the house. He unlocked the door of 
the sitting room. That was the logical 
place to look for it. His aunt had lived 
in this room until the day of the sudden 
stroke that had ended her life. The 
adjoining bedroom she had never liked. 
Both rooms were on the ground floor, 
so that she could be wheeled directly 
out into the garden. 

As he looked about him he knew that 
an exhaustive search might take days. 
The old woman had had the instincts of 
a jackdaw. The cupboards behind the 
carved paneling were crammed with 
papers. It would be better to find some 
short cut. 

The obvious thing was to put himself 
in her place. He did so, physically as 
well as imaginatively. Her huge easy- 
chair stood between a window—the 
same one Griffon had peeped into—and 
a small table, which held a reading lamp. 
He lowered himself into the chair, his 
head fitting into the slight hollow in the 
head rest. Opposite was a bookcase 
filled with old leather volumes. If he 
were an old woman, where would he 
conceal a paper? In some obvious 
place, so that his failing memory might 
not forget it. Some place from which 
it might be brought out without too 
much rustling, without unusual move- 
ment, lest an _  officious ~ attendant, 




















attracted by the sounds, should rush in, 
offering service. 

He switched on the light. The backs 
of the books sprang forward. One fat, 
red volume was directly in line with 
the lamp. He recognized it as a book 
he had lingered over as a boy, a book on 
heraldry, with quaint figures of heraldic 
beasts, dragons, unicorns, griffins— 
griffins—Griffon! A will in Griffon’s 
favor. Why, the gilt design on the back 
was a griffin rampant. Obvious, to help 
a failing memory. 

Before he had the volume open he 
knew what he should find slipped be- 
tween the leaves. 

He read it at a gulp. Then he went 
back to the chair. He felt physically 
sick, as if from a blow in the stomach. 
Waves of nausea and disgust and fury 
flooded him. He read it again, delib- 
erately, as if each clause were a separate 
instrument of torture which one half of 
his consciousness was applying to the 
other half. 

After the formal, legal phraseology of 
the opening sentences came a list of 
moderate bequests to charities, pension- 
ers, servants. To her nephew, Felix 
Carteret Warde, and her niece, Made- 
leine Warde Hartwell, fifteen thousand 
dollars each. George Augustus Griffon 
was residuary legatee. 

He read it over and over. It was 
incredible. Why, there must be at least 
a couple of millions. Griffon! How 
had he managed it? By sheer, hypnotic 
charm? By working on the supersti- 
tious impulse of an unstable nature to 
buy its way into a possible hereafter, 
to “do some good” before passing on? 
Griffon! A couple of millions? Prop- 
erly managed, the estate ought to 
amount to twice that. 

He started as if at a sound, though 
there had been no sound, and glanced 
sharply at the window. Through an 
opening in the heavy, silk curtains, 


through the dark glass, something white 
It vanished in- 


was glimmering in. 
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stantly. Felix restrained, himself from 
rushing after it. He thought with ex- 
traordinary quickness. He might de- 
stroy footsteps. No, in the garden bed 
there were already footsteps, left by 
Griffon that morning. He listened. 
There was no more noise than might be 
made by the light rustling of wind in 
the shrubs. Hush! Was that the sound 
of a stumble, coming from the drive? 
A hot wave went over Felix as he re- 
membered his declaration to Griffon 
that he had locked this room up, would 
keep it locked until the lawyer’s arrival. 
Well, let him go. If he knew Griffon, 
he would be back again, possibly to- 
morrow night, watching his chance. 
Like Felix, he had probably made up his 
mind that the will wa- in this room. 

He had not determined what to do 
with the paper. But just as the talk 
with Griffon ha= egged him on to the 
search, so the apparition acted as a spur 
to decision. He must either make the 
will public or else destroy it. If he 
concealed it again, it might be found 
again, and, if the second concealment 
were traced to him, he would be ruined. 
Mr. Langham certainly knew of the 
existence of the will, but he could not 
know whether Miss Warde herself had 
destroyed it or not. He might suspect 
Felix, but he could never prove 
anything. He might even suspect 
Madeleine, who had had free access to 
all the old lady’s personal possessions. 
No, thank Heaven, nobody could 
ever suspect Madeleine of anything— 
crooked. 

Crooked! ~ 

It would be the kind of thing that 
was called a crime. 

He put out the lamp and locked the 
room again carefully. He returned to 
the library, where he spent his evenings. 
It felt very lonely and unresponsive 
without Madeleine. Thinking method- 
ically, he decided that he could safely 
light the logs that waited, ready laid, 
in the bronze-lined fireplace. The night 
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was growing’ chilly. He felt cold all 
through. It would not mean that he was 
going to burn the document; that was 
only one of the possibilities. 

What was a crime, anyway? Society 
had worked out a system of machinery 
to protect itself and anybody who inter- 
fered with it was accused of sabotage. 
It was patent that the inflexible course 
of the law often caused real injustice, 
instead of preventing it. Why, take his 
own case: Warde Hall belonged to him 
and Madeleine. It was the one spot of 
earth that his heart called home, where 
he belonged. It was his earthly Para- 
dise, where she was his predestined Eve. 
And all that lay ‘between them and the 
coming true of their dream was an ir- 
rational paper. 

It had never occurred to him that he 
could commit a crime. He had con- 
sidered himself rather a sensitive type 
morally. He had suspected that his aunt 
had created his position for him be- 
cause she wanted the protection of a 
man in the house, and it had been to 
salve his self-respect that he had put his 
very best brains into the place. And 
now the place had got him. He had 
half unconsciously looked forward to 
the time when he should take his place 
as one of the landowners, one of the 
men of position and influence of the 
neighborhood; when their manner to 
him would lose—or had his pride 
imagined it?—that off-handedness, or 
else that formal indifference that indi- 
cated that they hardly considered him 
one of themselves. 

And Madeleine. She would not have 
to make her way. With the proper 
clothes and a little more self-confidence, 
she would take rank as a beauty. It was 
for Madeleine he wanted it most. 

And now—only thirty thousand dol- 
lars between them. Just enough to keep 
them from starving, or else the new be- 
ginning of old work. And he had not 
trained himself for any such future. 
He was becoming just middle-aged 
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dread 
He had trained himself for the life of 
a country gentleman, here at Warde 
Hall, with Madeleine as chatelaine. 

It came to him as he sat staring into 
the fire, balancing the paper on his knee, 
that a man carries his destiny inside 


enough to new departures. 


him. He does not have to make up his 
mind; his brain matter and blood cor- 
puscles do it for him. To all intents 
and purposes, he had destroyed this doc- 
ument years ago, when he had taken the 
line of least resistance and accepted the 
old lady’s offer. It was almost auto- 
matically, not much more than a cere- 
monial gesture, that he got up, just as 
the gray morning made winding sheets 
of the long windows, and poked the 
smoldering wood into a blaze. To have 
done otherwise would have been to have 
wrenched his nature hopelessly apart. 
He dug the paper into a grave of flame. 


Business took Felix to town the next 
morning. It was necessary to decide 
whether the order of some expensive 
farming machinery should be counter- 
manded or not. One of the difficulties 
of his position was that he must not 
seem to take too much responsibility 
upon himself; he must make the place 
mark time as much as possible, until 
its destination was certain. Felix found 
that he had developed, almost overnight, 
a keer sense of appearances. His nerves 
were nearer the surface than ever. 

On his return the housekeeper in- 
formed him that Mr. Griffon had called 
and asked to spend the morning in the 
library, looking up some _ reference 
books. She had had Parrot take him in 
some refreshments. Felix nodded ap- 
proval, but a thin blade of hate cut 
across his brain, The colossal im- 
pudence of the man. The cheek! Well, 
he would find nothing in the library. 
And if he repeated his nocturnal visit, 
Felix would be ready for him. 

During the afternoon Felix rode over 
to the Hights’.. He disliked the place; 














he never saw it without mentally pick- 
ing it to pieces and planting it all over 
again. He rather disliked Mrs. Hight, 
who was a human interrogation mark. 
But he found himself unable to be away 
from Madeleine any longer. If this ap- 
prehension, this unwillingness to be 
alone, was remorse—though he assured 
himself coldly that there was nothing 
to be remorseful about—the sight of 
Madeleine, the knowledge that he had 
secured her happiness, would lay the 
curse. 

His first glance showed him that 
Madeleine needed comfort as much as 
he did. He had to hold himself from 
being too reassuring. The girl looked 
pinched and started feverishly at sounds. 
She admitted that she was sleeping 
badly. 

“I know what’s the matter,” he ac- 
cused her. “You don’t really believe in 
that nonsense, do you?” 

She flushed under his tender scorn. 

“I don’t exactly believe,” she fal- 
tered, “but—oh, Felix, I feel that she is 
trying to tell me something. Last night 
I dreamed that I was told to find the 
will. And I woke up—and found my- 
self hunting through the bureau. It was 
horrible.” 

“No wonder. You’re tired out.” He 
put his arms around her in a new im- 
pulse of protection and kissed the golden 
waves over her forehead again and 
again. “Just wait a while, and remem- 
ber it’s going to be all right; and when 
everything is settled I'll pick you up and 
carry you off to the Riviera. What you 
need is a sea voyage. And a kind hus- 
band,” he added half teasingly. 

He acknowledged to himself that he, 
too, for the first time, wanted to get 
away from Warde Hall. It was becom- 
ing haunted with disturbing associa- 
tions. That was because Madeleine was 
no longer there, perhaps. He lingered 
over the good-by on the doctor’s porch 
even more yearningly than is the custom 
of lovers. Now that he allowed it ex- 
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pression, his love for the girl was ab- 
sorbing him more and more. It was 
taking the place of something else that 
he was vaguely conscious of having 
lost ; it was becoming his real reason for 
living, his sum of the deepest values of 
life, his—self-respect, it might be. 

He rode slowly through the moonlit 
avenue, bathing his heart in the thought 
of her as the trees bathed themselves in 
the silver radiance from the sky. She 
would make everything right. She 
would transform all the rough places 
and the sordidness into beauty, like this 
unearthly stuff that made the breath stop 
in’ his throat through its sheer loveli- 
ness. 

He found a surprise waiting for him. 
Parrot informed him, with an air of 
importance, that there had been an ac- 
cident down the road. Parrot was an 
ass, whose training had not been able 
to quench a human pleasure at getting 
into the foreground, the keynote of the 
existence of a proper servant being that 
he should remain in the background. 
He had helped the gentleman to bed 
himself. No, not hurt, just shaken 
like. His car had been run _ into, 
on the way from the station, by that 
young Mr. Robinson who drove so 
wild. The gentleman thought a night’s 
rest would be quite sufficient, but for 
Heaven’s sake not to disturb him again 
before morning. 

The last appeal conjured up before 
Felix’s imagination an endless chain 
composed of the housekeeper, the maids, 
and Parrot, all pressing their services 
and bringing tribute of stimulants and 
remedies. Had the gentleman given his 
name? 

“Oh, yes, sir,” 
prise. “Didn’t I mention it? 
Langham, sir.” 

Felix’s heart jumped. No, he would 
not go upstairs. It would look better 
to respect the old man’s request. After 
all, the whole thing had happened ad- 
vantageously. If the stealthy visitor 


said Parrot, in sur- 
It’s Mr. 
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whom he was expecting arrived, he 
wanted a free hand. He was almost 
sure that Griffon believed himself un- 
noticed the night before; otherwise, he 
would hardly have come this morning. 
He was going to give him a lesson that 
he would remember. 

It was not until some time after the 
household had settled down for the 
night that he unlocked and lighted the 
sitting room. This time, however, he 
partly opened the glazed door that led 
to the veranda. For about an hour he 
sat reading in full view of whomever 
might be watching from outside. Then 
he switched out the lamp, closed the 
veranda door, but without fastening it, 
and went into the hall, locking that door 
behind him very audibly. 

From the hall he passed noiselessly 
into the bedroom where old Miss Warde 
had died. Through its connecting door- 
way he could look into the room that he 
had just left. The moonlight filtered 
into it through the branches of tall, 
flowering shrubs outside, nowhere bril- 
liant, but making a suffused glow in 
which the carving of the precious old 
furniture bulked, dark and sinister. 
From the couch at the foot of the bed 
he lifted something which he kept in his 
hand. After a while he rested one knee 
on the couch. It seemed a long time 
that he waited. At last it came—the 
soft, careful footsteps on the stone pave- 
ment outside. Yes? Was that a 
stumble? 

Like a snake, Felix slipped again into 
the sitting room. 

Against the glass door a crouching 
silhouette showed itself. Then the 
door was pushed open, softly as a 
breath. The shadow undulated over the 
threshold. 

Felix bounded forward. At the same 
instant the shadow lifted itself and, with 
long leaps, dashed for the black masses 
of shrubbery on the left. Felix fired, 
aiming well to the right of the gallop- 
ing shape. He had no wish to hurt the 
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cowardly skulker, but he did want to 
give him the scare of his life. As he 
fired he laughed. Then the laugh was 
struck from his lips. The pistol 
dropped from his hand which went sud- 
denly damp. His knees shook. 

He dragged himself in the direction 
from which that sudden, stricken cry 
had come. There—from the right. 

It wasn’t Griffon. He had vanished 
like the thing of night that he was. 
What was it? Who—was it? 

He found her lying under the massed, 
honey-sweet bushes that lined the drive, 
her black dress blotted into the shadow. 
To his frantic questions she answered 
nothing at all. He would never know 
how she came to be there. Perhaps she 
had wandered all that way in her sleep, 
some dream having forced her to rise 
and dress herself and seek. Perhaps 
the expected message from the dead had 
seemed to come, sending her to the spot 
where the dead had left her longest 
memories. Perhaps she had learned in 
some mysterious way of Griffon’s 
stealthy watch and had come to warn 
her lover. He would never know. Did 
it matter? When he lifted her at last 
and carried her into the fatal room he 
felt that nothing in life would ever mat- 
ter much again. It was finished. 

Without knowing, he knew that he 
was surrounded by the household. 
Voices. Movement. The garage win- 
dows flashed out like square jewels. A 
motor went rushing away. Parrot, in 
a fantastic costume, was thrusting a 
glass of something at him. Mr. Lang- 
ham was bending over the crumpled 
figure—so much smaller than Made- 
leine it looked—on the couch. 

“Poor girl, poor girl,” he said gently. 
He glanced sharply at Felix; and what 
he saw seemed to frighten him. He 
hurried on, as if safety lay in keeping 
up the conversation, in fighting against 
silence: “I had hoped to see you two 
young people enjoy this beautiful place 
together. Perhaps you do not know that 
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you are—were—your aunt’s joint heirs. But Felix laughed. He put his face 
She executed her will during my last between his hands and shook with the 
visit here, and I persuaded her to let inextinguishable laughter of the damned, 
me lock it in my safe. Her first one’— This was what he had done! For he 
the old man pursed his lips and shook had done it all himself. All the while 
his head—“I did not approve of at all, the place he loved had been his, the 
not at all. She thought better of it. woman he loved had been his, his for 
And now, my poor fellow, I must con- a little patience, a little faith, And 
dole with you, instead of congratulating now—— 












you on being the owner of Warde Hall.” Outside the moonlight drew its long 
His voice rose in shocked remonstrance. lines of beauty across an empty world. 
“Hush, hush. Don’t laugh. Warde!” Paradise—without Eve! 
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MONG the newest novelties from France come some unusual flowers for the 
wintry months, They are made of sea shells and bits of tinted glass. The 
shells are used effectively in simulating apple, peach, and cherry blossoms, and 
artificial dahlias, in orange, yellow, and lavender, chrvsanthemums, bleeding 
heart, and tiny sprigs of mimosa are made of glass, carefully modeled and beau- 


tifully colored. 


HE interesting private collection of East Indian treasures belonging to Lock- 
wood de Forest, artist and connoisseur, was recently sold in New York, In 
this varied collection were marvelous old Syro-Damascan chests of carved wood, 
inlaid with mother of pearl, carved bridal chests, panels, and doors, of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. Sideboards, cabinets, bookcases of 
teakwood, as well as carved arches, casings, and ceilings of the same wood. 
There were, also, Hindu domestic brasses, copper vessels, old temple lamp 
chains, the heavy links interspersed with figures of goddesses and elephants, and 
an extensive array of Oriental arms and armor, 
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ADEMOISELLE CECILE SOREL, the famous French actress whose art 

and intelligence have made her the arbiter of fashionable Paris for many 
years, and whose salon, in the palace of Louis XIII. where she resides, is the 
rendezvous for notables of all the European capitals, has a fund of interesting 
anecdotes concerning the great. a 

While Mademoiselle Sorel was in London taking part in the Moliére memorial 
performances not so long ago Queen Mary, with the king and Princess Mary 
attended the second matinée of “Le Misanthrope.” Queen Mary was wearing 
a simple gray dress, and she observed appreciatively the splendid Louis XIV. 
pannier robe and headdress of plumes which the actress wore in her role. 

“That is what I call a truly royal dress,” said the queen to Mademoiselle 
Sorel. “Nowadays sovereigns dress just like every one else, and it is you, made- 
moiselle, who are a queen.” 





ANTRELL shut the door behind 
him, looked expectantly toward 


the very handsome young 
woman burnishing her nails before the 
dressing-table mirror. He saw her re- 
flected exultation, a brief thing, noth- 
ing more than a covert smile, a gleam 
in her gray eyes, swiftly veiled, but it 
told him more than her laconic response 
to his entry. 

“We had a charming afternoon. 
Motored to Heathstone and back again.” 

He had once told her that she had 
the most expressive back in the world; 
at the moment it presented an inscrut- 
able and warning curve, quelling his 
impatience. 

He glanced behind him, saw that the 
closet door stood ajar, and just then 
an elderly maid stepped out of the re- 
cess, a length of fur-bordered chiffon 
flung over her arm. 

“Put out the silver slippers, and come 
back in half an hour to hook me up,” 
Miss Cantrell ordered. “Unless Miss 
van Delden needs you then. If she 
does, I can manage by myself.” 

“I’m to wait on you, miss.” 

“And she doesn’t relish the job,” 
thought Mark to himself. 

“Very well.” 

Cora dismissed her with a nod, and 
she went out, leaving in her wake a sort 
of civil hostility that was obvious to the 
young man and his sister. 

“So she knows what’s in the wind.” 

“Gerda has spoiled her badly.” Cora 
bent her head over her nails once more, 
smiled. “She'll have to go, I’m afraid.” 
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Cantrell laughed outright at her 
plaintive, measured regret. It was per- 
fect. 

“The lady of the manor! 
land him easily ?” 

He tried to attain her suave restraint, 
but his eagerness couldn’t be quite 
masked. It glistened in his eyes, hov- 
ered at his lips, which twitched rest- 
lessly under the small, neat mustache. 

“It wasn’t difficult.” 

“You’re sure of him? 
suppose.” 

“It will be after dinner. He'll tell 
Carl and Gerda then that in April they’ll 
have a stepmother.” 

Cantrell puckered his lips. 

“And what about the two interven- 
ing months? We’ve got to live, you 
know.” 

“We've gotten along before,” she re- 
torted, “on thinner ice than this. Play 
young Carl at bridge again!” 

Her brother rose, paced the length of 
the solidly handsome chamber. His 
face, a face more remarkable for charm 
than strength, was shadowed by scud- 
ding clouds of thought. 

“T’ve played him to the limit—and 
beyond. Van Delden keeps him short 
and he’s afraid of the old boy. Look 
here, Cora, this is what he gave me last 
night.” 

Mark held out a blue slip. It was 
a check in four figures, made out to 
bearer, and signed, “Carl H. van 


Did you 


It’s official, I 


Delden.” It was the signature that held 
square- 


their attention, the 
lettered signature, 


careful, 
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“A forgery,’ 
eyed, 

“Not bad for a kid, though. But it’s 
of no use to us.” 

“Isn't it?” She took it from him, knit 
her brows over the bold, black writing. 
“I think it is.” 

He reached for it, but she retreated, 
tucking. it into the tight corsage of her 
tea gown. 

“Give it back to me!” 

“I won't.” Her breath came short 
and quick through lips that were parted 
almost hungrily. 

“What are you going to do with it?” 
There was no persuading her when she 
was in that mood, he knew. 


she breathed, narrow- 


“Never mind! You need money, 
don’t you? You always do!” 

“So badly that if you don’t land old 
Van Delden we'll go under—and stay 
under.. Would you risk our whole fu- 
ture for a paltry three thousand?” 

“But if I can get that, too?” 

It wasn’t hard just then to decipher 
the significance of her lovely, lineless 
face. Her gray eyes glinted it, her very 
perfect mouth betrayed it. It was an 
all-engrossing greed. Her brother rec- 
ognized it. 

“You’re a wonderful woman, Cora,” 
he said slowly. She had earned the 
tribute. “But there’s a flaw in you, an 
error in your cleverest planning. Do 
you know what it is? It’s the desire 
for something more, no matter what 
you've got.” 

Her eyes shone; she nodded. 

“I know. But, Mark, when luck falls 
into your hands you've got to grasp it!” 

“And drop something else, something 
bigger and safer, that you've striven 
for! If you weren’t a woman, 
Cora 5 





Some one rapped on the door. She 
laughed softly, still gay. 

“Run along. Margot’s come to hook 
me up.” 


And the maid entered. 
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In the library of his country house, 
almost under the guest room in which 
his fiancée was dressing for dinner, old 
Carl van Delden sat smoking. He was 
called “old Carl” only because his son 
was called “young Carl,” not because 
he was old, or even suggested the years 
he could claim. His big, spare body 
gave the impression of power, of ma- 
turity, but never of age. His leonine 
head, with its shock of iron-gray hair 
that sprang up defiantly from the brow, 
was still a fighting head, erect, strongly 
hewn, stubborn. The hand that held a 
very black, very bitter cigar was enor- 
mous, and one felt that it could wield 
portentous things. Such, in profile, was 
the master of the house. When he 
turned to the fire other qualities writ 
upon him leaped into light ; Dutch qual- 
ities. The long, cautious upper lip, its 
compression, betokening closeness where 
money was concerned; more than a hint 
of coldness in the pale-blue eyes, and a 
stubbornly aggressive flare to the 
nostrils. 

He would never have admitted it, but 
he was not enjoying that cigar. He was 
waiting for Gerda to come down, and 
he was not listening for her step out- 
side with any pleasant anticipation. 

Gerda was a delightful creature. He 
was fiercely proud of her at moments: 
when she came in from some late party, 
a little wan and rumpled, lovely in spite 
of a score of dances, a long, windy 
drive home, and he knew not another 
woman there could touch her for looks 
or vivacity ; when she got the better of 
him in one of their frequent battles; 
when—which was rare—she gave in to 
his will, capitulated as her mother might 
have done—and conquered. But she 
was like him, as passionately self-willed, 
as obdurate as he himself. And she did 
not care for the obscure and beautiful 
Miss Cantrell. She had been civil to 
Cora and her brother, but there was that 
coolness between them that womien use 
in place of open hostility. What would 
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she say when he told her that Cora had 
promised to marry him? 
He moved uncomfortably in his chair. 


He didn’t care what young Carl thought 


of his approaching marriage; young 
Carl didn’t matter. A puny boy, this 
son of his, a weakling. 

A snatch of song, a rustle of silk, and 
Gerda, bright against the dark door. 

“All alone?” she called. 

She had never feared him, even as a 
child. It was always Carl who had 
slunk out of his way, avoided his pres- 
ence, 

“The others will be down soon.” The 
jerk of his shaggy head was an invita- 
tion to enter, an invitation she accepted. 

Yet even when she had settled herself 
upon a hassock at his feet he hesitated, 
spoke of other things. Then, abruptly, 
he asked: 

“Am I an old man, daughter?” 

Womanlike, she knew what was com- 
ing; rage seethed in her, and turned to 
the pity one feels for a strong, wild 
thing, tamed and fettered; for Samson, 
shorn. It was terrible for old Van 
Delden to be wistful, wanting reassur- 
ance. 

“You aren’t old!” 

“Too old for folly.” He smiled 
grimly, reached down for her hand that 
played nervously with the delicate plat- 
inum chain she wore. “Gerda, I’m 
going to marry. I wanted to tell you 
first, my girl.” 

“You’re going to marry Cora?” 

“You don’t like her?” 

“I’m sorry.” The blond head 
drooped. “I want you to be happy, 
father.” 

That wasn’t enough. 

“Go on,” Van _ Delden 
roused by her repression. 
What have you against her!” 

She couldn’t answer that, only raised 
her shoulders in a futile little shrug. 

“We've only known them a few 
months. It seems—sudden, that’s all.” 

She knelt before the coals, their 


demanded, 
“Say it! 


warmth upon her, remembered June at 
the Lucerne Hotel, where they had met 
these charming, rather baffling Cantrells, 
To her shrewd young eyes they were so 
obviously of a doubtful distinction. 
Strange that her father, of all people, 
had been blind to everything but the 
curve of Cora’s cheek, her gray, com- 
pelling gaze. 

“Being young and romantic, you're 
not sure she’s marrying me for love, is 
that it?” 

“Do you think she is?” Gerda looked 
squarely at him as she answered his 
question. He shoved back his chair, 
faced her angrily from his towering six 
feet one, and she rose, too, as people do 
in hostile moments. 

“A woman of twenty-eight, with 
beauty to boot, doesn’t marry a man of 
sixty for love, my dear. I’m not that 
much of a fool; but there are other— 
considerations.” 

Gerda smiled. 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“That will do.” He thrust out his 
lower lip in heavy wrath. “You can’t 
speak disrespectfully of the woman I 
am going to marry. And when she is 
the mistress of my house she may de- 
mand courtesy and consideration as 
well,” 

The girl’s fine mouth curled. She had 
no time to retort, for Miss Cantrell’s 
entrance curbed the temperish moment. 
The tableau lasted while the tall, digni- 
fied, grandfather clock chimed the hour; 
Van Delden, arrested in anger, his big 
hands gripping a chair back, embar- 
rassed, mute ; Gerda cool, contemptuous, 
and very direct in her antagonism 
toward the newcomer, who posed 
against the portiéres, a study in sheen- 
ful bronze, hair and gown and slim, 
satin feet. 


The beauty laughed gently, breaking 
the tableau. 

“Don’t let me interrupt.” 

“I’ve told Gerda of our approaching 
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marriage,” said Gerda’s father. 
wants to wish you all happiness.’ 

Gerda ignored him. 

“If I'm not—premature,” she told the 
elder woman. 

Their eyes met. A challenge was 
flung, warfare declered, and a battle 
begun while old Carl crossed the floor 
to a safe in the wall. It was a cunning 
thing, simulating one of the narrow oak 
panels until he pressed a bit of carving 
and it sprang out intact, disclosing a hid- 
den, steel box. He came back with an 
old-fashioned jewel case in his hands 
Cora drew nearer. She had heard of 
the Van Delden pearls. 

“These have been the engagement gift 
of every Van Delden to the woman he 
was about to marry. Will you wear 
them, Cora?” 

He unwrapped yellowed tissue from 
something that he handled as if it were 
very precious. Cora caught her nether 
lip between sharp, white teeth. 

“They’re very old, and have been dear 
to all of us, though their value is 
intrinsic.” 

“Modest,” thought Cora to herself. 
Then she forced her lips into a smile. 
For the treasure he held out to her was 
a set of ancient and very lovely, but 
quite impractical, cameos. Cameos! 
Queer old earrings, seed pearl encircled, 
and a monstrous shield of a breast pin. 
And she had to exclaim over them, han- 
dle them reverently. Bah! 

“I shall get you some pearls 
for your wedding present,” he promised. 
“Gerda, of course, has her mother’s 
jewelry.” 

She managed to thank him, and just 
then her brother and young Carl made 
a welcome interruption. 

Dinner was announced presently, a 
dull, substantial meal that was redeemed 
only by the really fine Burgundy served 
in honor of the evening. That dinner 
made Cora shudder, elated as she was 
from her recent triumph. The scheme 
of things would undergo certain radical 
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changes when she came to rule here. 
She fancied that she wouldn’t rule long 
in this deadly house. She’d persuade 
Carl to live in town; then they’d travel, 
of course. 

Young Carl, at her left, was paying 
her extravagant compliments, eying her 
with bold devotion. He didn’t know 
how soon he would be paying his re- 
spects to her in her new position. She 
smiled above her Burgundy. It would 
be good to be Mrs. Carl van Delden, 
with all the rest wiped out. 

Old Carl rose, glass in hand. 

“To you, Cora—my future wife!” 

Thus briefly did he announce their 
betrothal to her brother and his son. 
She was conscious of Mark’s oozing sat- 
isfaction as he toasted her in turn, of 
young Carl's stunned surprise. Gerda 
had guessed the truth for months, but 
then, Gerda was clever, she decided 
thoughtfully. She had to thank them 
all prettily, shyly. 

They went back to the big, dark li- 
brary for coffee and liqueurs, which 
were brought in by the elderly butler, 
who managed to look rather magnificent 
in spite of his well-brushed, but shabby 
livery. After she noticed his shabbi- 
ness she detected it all about her. 
Gerda’s frock she gauged as a model of 
a season before. The damask hangings 
at the windows were faded, if one 
looked closely. Undeniably the elder 
Van Delden disliked expenditure. He 
mustn’t forget about those pearls. 

She maneuvered the talk into terms 
of gems as her fiancé brought forth a 
decanter of old curacao from his win4 
closet over the hearth; refused to let 
him pour her any of the rare cordial. 

“I’m a Philistine!’’ she laughed, her 
fingers closing about the stem of her 
frappé glass, in which créme de menthe 
tinted the ice crystals. “I never mix! 
Tell me, Carl, haven’t those cameos a 
history? Old jewelry is so fascinating.” 

She had to listen to dreary annals of 
Van Delden’s house, but it was worth 
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the boredom. For she had the opportu- 
nity to say: 

“Let my pearls have a history, please. 
Am I to help choose them?” 

He looked down at her from under 
his beetling brows. 

“All jewels have histories, and luck- 
less legends they are, for the most part. 
Yes, you shall choose your pearls, if you 
like.” 


“Show Cora that old stuff of 
Gerda’s,” suggested young Carl, who 
lounged against the mantel, ruddily 


handsome in the firelight that leaped 
over him. He had been drinking stead- 
ily, and only now had a certain strained 
and troubled look given way to the re- 
laxation of liquor. He was watching 
his sister as she followed intently some 
card trick Cantrell was performing for 
her, and a sardonic smile touched his 
mouth from time to time. 

For the second time that evening Van 
Delden went to the safe and withdrew 
a jewel case. 

“These will be on her 
twenty-first birthday,” he explained. 
“Some of the pieces are quite nice. This 
pendant, for instance, and these fil- 
agree bracelets.” 

“Hideous!” interposed Gerda, from 
her chair. “All but the emeralds, at 
least. I shall have them made into 
eardrops.” 

Cora forgot her cordial at sight of 
the gleaming hoard before her. Iler 
breath quickened as her fiancé dropped 
two exquisite green stones into her pink 
palm. She didn’t even hear the stury 
of how one Maria Van de Delden, lady 
in waiting to a certain naughty princess, 
had earned them by her wit in extricat- 
ing her sovereign from a right royal 
predicament ; how the flighty damsel had 
torn them from her own ears—which 
deserved to be boxed—and presented 
them to her discreet handmaiden. 

“Maria’s portrait is in the music 
room.” Van Delden flung open the 
great, folding doors upon a vista of pol- 


Gerda’s 
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ished floor and dim-looming instru- 
ments ; switched on the lights. 

Together they stood under the old 
Dutch painting that, in spite of the cen- 
turies, still glowed with unquenchable 
color and vitality, though the girl who 
had posed in the stiff brocades had long 
been a handful of dust. Van Delden 
took back the great, green gems. 

“She wears them in the portrait, you 
see.” 

An uncertain step came up behind 
them. It was young Carl, flushed and 
a little gay, Cora saw. . 

“Not sure that I congratulated you, 
dad,” he assure him with a familiar, 
unexpected gesture that ended as a 
smart slap on old Carl’s dignified 
shoulder. The friendly blow was ill- 
gauged and sudden. The jewels slipped 
from Van Delden’s grasp as he turned 
irritably, and with a cry he stooped to 
recover them, as did young Carl. 

Cora stood still, staring as if hypno- 
tized at a fleck, a tiny, trembling fleck 


of green upon her white wrist. The 
others were approaching. She didn’t 


hesitate long. Luck like hers shoui.in’t 
be trifled with. Automatically she set 
down the cordial glass, which she had 
been holding all along, slid it in the lee 
of the music rack on the grand piano, 
beside which they stood, and, dropping 
to her knees, joined the search on the 
floor. 

It was Gerda who was naturaliy the 
most perturbed when, five minutes later, 
they looked at each other blankly. 
curiously. 

“We were standing here; I heard 
them fall,’ declared Van Delden, his 
eyes upon his son. “They can’t have 
vanished, you know.” 

“Damn funny thing,” said Mark, who 
had dived unsuccessfully beneath the 


piano. 
It was. It was even funnier an hour 
later when, after a systematic and 


sweeping search of the entire floor, no 
trace of the emeralds had been found. 
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“No need to call the servants in,” said 


old Carl. “Better not, in fact. Gerda, 
you have the keys; see to it that these 
two rooms are locked so that no one can 
enter them. If the emeralds are not 
found by morning, I'll get in a private 
agency man. They must be found!” 

Cantrell laughed shakily. 

“T think we all need another drink. 
It’s the spookiest thing I ever struck! 
Brrr!” 

They wandered back into the library, 
silenced by the amazing happening. 

“I feel so guilty,” mourned Cora. “If 
I hadn’t insisted on seeing them this 
wouldn’t have happened!’ 

“Please!” begged Gerda generously. 
“They'll be found, of course.” 

Almost simultaneously the gathering 
broke up for the night. Cantrell and 
his host went upstairs together, Cora 
paused in the hall for a last regretful 
word to Gerda, who, with young Carl, 
was sealing up the music room as far 
as lock and bolt would do it. 

Then, with one foot on the stairs, 
Cora picked up the mint frappé that 
she had brought from the music room, 
and, with a queer little smile, drained 
it. The smile froze on her lips; she 
gazed wide-eyed into the pale dregs, 
from which the last of the ice had 
melted. A spasm of dismay succeeded 
her blank astonishment. The hand that 
held the glass tremblet: 

The emeralds, that had dropped un- 
seen into her glass from Van Delden’s 
hand, were no longer there. 


Gerda drew shut the folding doors of 
the music room wearily. An hour had 
intervened since her father and the 
Cantrells had gone upstairs, and she and 
Carl had been searching futilely for the 
missing gems. The boy looked gray 
and haggard now, the effect of the 
liquor having worn off. Gerda watched 
him drop heavily into a big chair and 
came to perch upon its arm, running 
her hands through his crisp, fair hair. 
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Something, she knew, had been troubling 
him for a week. Was he in another 
of his periodical scrapes? Poor Carl, 
so dear, so gay, so charming in spite 
of his many frailties! Perhaps she 
loved him more because of them. They 
made it possible for her to shield him 
from old Van Delden’s very certain 
temper, to mother him, and to lavish 
upon him all the devotion a young man 
in his twenties can often inspire in a 
younger sister. He smiled up at her 
rather miserably, she fancied, with 
something that did not approach mirth 
in his handsome eyes. She must find 
out what new misfortune lay heavy upon 
him—as soon as this affair of the emer- 
alds was cleared up. 

“Carl ” she began, and hesitated. 
It wasn’t easy to voice the suspicion that 
she couldn’t seem to evade: a bird’s-eye 
vision of the moment when the emeralds 
fell, and vanished. Her father and 
Cora, standing at the piano. Cora, 
whose eagerness for the forthcoming 
pearls had been plain to the other 
woman. Cora, who, at the club one 
afternoon, had played bridge as if the 
highish stakes had been something to 
be battled for. 

“Well?” The boy drummed rest- 
lessly upon the table beside him. 

“Those emeralds couldn’t have been 
swallowed into nothing. There’s no 
crack, no recess where they could have 
rolled. Some one took them, Carl; it’s 
the only thing that could have happened. 
Some one who needed ready money.” 

She looked at him, half frightened by 
the ‘assurance that voicing her imagin- 
ings gave her. Would he understand? 
He flung himself out of the chair, faced 
her, pale, tight-lipped. 

“So that’s what you think! 
you’re wrong, for once. 





Well, 
I’m in des- 


perate need of ready money, Heaven 
knows”—he choked, remembering how 
desperate his need was—‘but I didn’t 
take them. 
had——” 


I didn’t find them! If I 
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He turned away, a short, bitter laugh 
that sounded like a sob on his pale lips. 
And, Gerda, shocked into a silence that 
was beyond speech, put her hand to her 
head, dazedly shoved back a bright, di- 
sheveled lock. Why, she hadn't dreamed 
of his taking the emeralds! And he had 
taken for granted, her accusation, denied 
it with the hysterical fervor of guilt. 

What did it mean? 

Her small, strong hands gripped his 
slack shoulders. 

“Tell me,” she begged 
“Tell me, Carl, what is it? 
you in—desperate need ?” 

He only groaned and turned away. 
He couldn’t face even her, it seemed, as 
he sank into his father’s big chair, bury- 
ing his agonized young face in his 
arms. Gerda knelt swiftly beside him, 
drew him into the tenderness of her em- 
brace. She looked so absurdly young 
to be comforting him as his mother 
might. 

“T can’t bear it if you don’t tell me. 
It'll be all right, Carl, no matter what 
you've done. I promise you that!” 

Her consolation wasn’t an idle thing. 
She’d paid his most pressing debts, 
faced his creditors a good many times. 
And once, she shivered at that memory, 
she had to buy off a disreputable young 
woman with her whole year’s allow- 
ance—and her father’s Christmas gift, 
a diamond and sapphire bar pin that 
she told him had been mysteriously lost 
in town. 

“Not this time, Gerba. I’m through; 
ruined. Even you can’t save me now.” 

“T will! Only tell me.” 

The eyes that looked into hers from 
between reddened lids and dark pouches 
beneath were drained of youth and 
hope and all the gay, glad things that 
made young Carl what he was. 

“T’ve been gambling with Cantrell. 
We played for high stakes. I won at 
first—I suppose he let me—and then I 
began to lose. We've played night 
after night—I had to win back what 





piteously. 
Why are 
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I'd lost. I didn’t; but kept on losing 
more, and to-day, when he pressed me 
hardest, suavely enough, you know, but 
suggesting that father would pay up 
if I couldn’t, I gave him a check.” 

“But you hadn’t any more money!” 

“The check I gave him was a check 
on father’s bank, signed with father’s 
name, made out—to me. I forged it. 
And, Gerda, I believe he knows that it’s 
a forgery. I asked him not to cash it 
until after the first, as dad had given 
it to me for quite another purpose and 
he’d know where it went as soon as his 
bank statement came in. He agreed. 
But he knows why I want a week's 
time !” 

The halting story was told. Gerda, 
stunned by the enormity of the boy’s 
folly, was mute. His need was desper- 
ate, indeed. Could any one, in such a 
predicament, resist snatching at any 
saving straw? She pieced together the 
fragments of the night. Carl had sug- 
gested that her father show Cora the 
emeralds. Had he planned the thing, 
then? The fear wrenched at her heart. 
He had followed the two into the music 
room, slapped his father jovially on the 
back, whereupon the emeralds fell from 
his hand, and were not seen again, 

That might have been coincidental, 
of course. But it was far more likely 
that, when they were all on their knees 
searching, the boy had come upon the 
jewels in some unexpected corner, had 
been unable to resist the overpowering 
temptation to appropriate them in his 
need. So it hadn’t been Cora, after 
all. Yet she had made one interesting 
discovery about these dubious Cantrells ; 
Mark gambled—and won. Clever 
Mark. She remembered those marvel- 
ous card tricks he had showed her 
earlier in the evening, and caught her 
breath. 

But she shouldn’t be wasting time 
conjecturing. The urgent need of the 
moment was to get back that forged 
check. She must get it back. If 
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Cantrell knew it was a forgery, he 
would use it to his best advantage, she 
was sure of that. Young Carl seemed 
to sense her fleet thoughts. 

“If you could get that check back,” 
he whimpered. “I’m afraid of the fel- 
low, Gerda.” 

“T qwill get it back!” She wondered 
how, 

“He'll never give it up. I'll simply 
have to make a get-away, or 24 

She saw his gaze cross the library to 
the great desk; knew, by the look in his 
somber eyes, the twitching of his mouth, 
that he was thinking of the blue-nosed 
automatic lying in a certain drawer. 

“Carl!” It was an agonized, hushed 
cry. “You wouldn’t . 

“It would be a quick, clean end to 
things,” he whispered. “To such rotten 
things. You’d better let me do it, 
Gerda.” 

She clung to him desperately, re- 
minding him for a moment of the 
frightened child she used to be when 
they were alone in the dark. 

“IT couldn’t bear it, Carl. Promise 
me—not that! And I’m sure I can 
get back the check. If I do, will you 
help me find mother’s emeralds? That’s 
all I'll ask of you.” 

“You still think I took them!” His 
ready temper flared, but she covered his 
lips with her palm. 

“T said—some one; not you, Carl.” 

She couldn’t hurt him any more. And 
when, comforted by her evasive re- 
sponse, whose evasion, manlike, he 
didn’t see, he told her he’d do anything 
she wanted, always, if she got him out 
of this hole, she sent him upstairs to 
bed; followed him presently herself. 

Her father spoke to her as she passed 
his door, so she went directly to her 
own room. In its warm, rosy security 
she found faithful old Margot waiting 
to brush her hair. She slipped out of 
her turquoise frock, into a dark, silk 
negligee, seated herself before the mir- 
ror for Margot’s ministrations. The 
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brushing of her lovely hair seemed an 
interminable process and Margot lin- 
gered maddeningly long over the laying 
out of her night things. That meant 
she wanted to talk. She had been 
Gerda’s nurse, and her old habits still 
clung to her. But the girl was not in 
the mood for confidences ; she dismissed 
the woman, roamed, restless, about the 
room until somewhere in the house a 
clock struck twelve times. She knew 
her father’s habits; if, as to-night, he 
retired early, he read until eleven-thirty, 
then turned out the light and was asleep 
in ten minutes. 

She listened a moment at her door, 
and, shutting it softly behind her, 
trod noiselessly down the long hall. 
Both Cantrell and his sister were lodged 
in the west wing of the old house. Very 
gently she knocked upon his door, under 
which gleamed a thin blade of light, and 
the man confronted her. 

His astonishment was apparent, with 
some other emotion that shadowed his 
handsome face briefly, and left it blank 
as a sponged slate. 

“Please shut the door,” she told him 
under her breath, and stepped past him 
nto the room. 

He was ready for bed, under the 
gayly brocaded dressing gown he wore, 
she guessed, from his bare feet, thrust 
into slippers, and his evidently collar- 
less condition. The situation struck her 
fleetly as being rather amusing, but that 
was all. She was so full of the thing 
she had come for that being in a man’s 
bedroom at midnight did not impress 
her with its aspect of compro.nise— 
until he smiled and spoke. 

“Why am I—so honored?” he in. 
quired. And immediately she was con- 
scious of her hanging, plaited hair, her 
negligee. She flushed under his eyes. 

“Because we have some business to 
discuss, Mr. Cantrell.” 

He paused perceptibly. Then: 

“Won't you sit down?” 

“No, thanks.” He was waiting, only 
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his hands betraying his tension, his nar- 
rowed eyes ‘betraying something else. 

“IT have come for the check my 
brother gave you this afternoon.” 

His tension relaxed. 

“The check? Oh, yes, I believe he 
did give me a check for some bridge 
winnings to-day.” He laughed in rather 
a puzzled fashion. “I haven't cashed it 
yet, but as he happened to owe it to me 
I don’t quite see——” 

“Why I should want it back? I think 
you do, Mr. Cantrell.”” Her grave, blue 
eves searched his. “The check is a 
forgery. Don’t you know that?” 

He decided to abandon the pretense. 

“And even so?” 

“T can assure you that my father will 
not make it good. And he will, I’m 
afraid, sever all connection with you; 
perhaps you don’t know his attitude 
toward gambling. I think it would be 
unfortunate all around. It would be so 
much better for you to give me the 
check now, and avoid all that!” 

The faint tremble in her tones gave 
way to assurance as she voiced the veiled 
threat. Old Van Delden’s daughter was 
of his own mettle. 

Cantrell’s blank face expressed none 
of the dazed surprise that filled him. 

“If you don't return that check, I'll 
go to him myself.” 

“And ruin your brother? He’s a very 
hard man, your father,” parried Mark. 

That killed her last doubt as 
to Cantrell’s intent. Why, the man was 
a crook! And his sister—— 

“I see.” Gerda smiled, pulled at the 
flowers on her sleeve, looked swiftly up 
at him. “Let’s be quite frank. You've 
a great deal at stake, you and your sis- 
ter, haven’t you? More to lose than | 
have. Give me the check, for Carl’s 
sake, and I'll see that you don’t lose 
out. Knowing what you are, I’m will- 
ing even to let your sister marry my 
father, to save Carl. But if you don’t 


give me that check, now, I'll rouse the 
household !” 
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Cantrell laughed pleasantly; lighted 
a cigarette. 

“You wouldn’t be such a little goose!” 
he told her genially. ‘For then your 
brother’s fat would be in the fire and 
you, my dear girl”’—his laughter 
sounded again on a guarded note—“you 
would be in a still more difficult posi- 
tion. Nice girls don’t come to the bed- 
rooms of their men. guests) after 
midnight, you know. Supposing my 
sister should drop in, hearing your 
dulcet tones! She'd never credit your 
presence here with so altruistic a mo- 
tive, I’m afraid.” 

“Don’t be a beast!’ Gerda was 
aflame with rage. He had the impu- 
dence to saunter toward her, bold-eyed. 

“Now if I had that check, I might 
give it to you; it’s just as well that I 
haven’t it. I'll tell you: we’re quits, 
admittedly ; I keep the check, you keep 
your mouth shut, and I give you my 
word not to make use of the thing. 
That’s our compact; it might be sealed 
with a kiss, I suppose.” 

He was very close to her, for she had 
been unconsciously retreating all the 
while. Speechless with contempt and 
baffled wrath, she wrenched her hand 
away and came into contact with the 
bureau just behind her. She felt cor- 
nered, desperate. He was hideously 
right. Her father must never know 
about the check; he’d never forgive Carl 
for this peccadillo. And as for her, 
alone here in this man’s room 

“A kiss,” insisted those smiling lips 
so close to her own. 

She reached behind her for a hair 
brush, anything that might prove ef- 
fective as a weapon, and in her forceful 
haste sent a tray and its contents 
crashing to the floor. She hadn’t time 
to wonder if the shattering of glass had 
disturbed .the rest of the household. 
For the man’s attitude underwent such 
an amazing change that she could only 
stare and ward him off, to see what 


damage she had done. With a snarl, 
/ 

















he tried to dive past her into the wreck- 
age on the floor, and she screamed 
triumphantly, on her knees in a mélée 
of broken glass and toilet articles. 
Splintered crystal—and something else 
—gleamed in a slow, spreading pool 
of green sirup on the _ pearl-gray, 
chenille rug. The contents of the tray 
she had knocked over had been a small 
carafe and glass and another, smaller 


glass—a cordial glass of créme de 
menthe. 
Some one thundered at the door, 


and across the room the door that led 
into Cora’s chamber was flung wide by 
that young woman. Gerda and Cantrell 
had risen, stood staring at each other 
as old Carl van Delden entered. 

It was a curious tableau. Cora, hor- 
rified, gazed from her brother to the 
girl, and back again. Gerda, who didn’t 
look exactly dismayed, though her 
breast rose and fell as if with some 
intense excitement, smiled at Cantrell 
and waited for the onslaught. It came 
soon enough, when Van Delden was 
able to speak. 

“What are you doing in this man’s 
room? Good heavens, Gerda!” He 
looked at her hanging hair, her dishev- 
eled negligee. His big hands clenched, 
whitened. 

“Carl!” cried Cora apprehensively. 

Gerda met Cantrell’s enigmatic eyes, 
and made up her mind. 

“T came here deliberately, of my own 
accord,” she said, in a cool little voice. 
“Mr. Cantrell will tell you how sur- 
prised he was to see me.” 

Mr. Cantrell did, in brief, uncertain 
tones that Cora punctuated excitedly. 

“Go to your room!” thundered Van 
Delden. He could scarcely articulate. 
Gerda slipped past him and he turned 
to the man. “Now, then——” 

“Please!” begged Cora. “What a 
dreadful thing, Carl! But it’s only a 
young girl’s folly. Mark isn’t respon- 
sible. He'll leave in the morning, of 


course.” 
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“T° most certainly shall.” Her 
brother mopped his damp brow. 

Van Delden ignored him, turned to 
Cora. 

“He’s your brother. If he weren't 
I'd % 

They watched him go, his broad 
shoulders bowed, - uncertainty in his 
heavy step, a dazed, wretched old man. 

Then Cora saw the débris by the bu- 
reau and dropped to her knees before 
the mess, as her brother did. 

“So you changed glasses with me!” 
she shrilled, not at all beautiful at the 
moment. “You took them!” 

“But they aren’t here now!” His 
voice rose, too, on a hysterical note. 
They leaned back, looked at each other 
in dawning comprehension. Cora 
laughed, not prettily. 

“Of course not, you fool; she’s got 
them herself !” 





A cold, gray February morning 
sifted through the library windows, 
whose curtains were still drawn. Of 
last night’s cheery fire only gray ashes 
remained on the hearth. It was very 
early, but not so early that Gerda was 
still sleeping. She stood in a listening 
attitude, dressed in morning tweeds, her 
bright hair carefully done above her 
pale little face. She had had plenty of 
time, even at this hour, to make an im- 
maculate toilet, for since the scene in 
Cantrell’s room she had not slept. 

Still listening intently, she went to 
the door; waited there. Yes, some one 
was undoubtedly creeping along the 
upper hall. Then the stairs began their 
faint protest, and Gerda revealed her- 
self to the two who, baggage-laden, 
sought early flight. 

“Won't you step into the library?” 
she invited. 

Cora, drawing her handsome furs 
about her, rose to the occasion. 

“Really, Gerda, altogether it seemed 
better’ after last night that I should 
leave with my brother.” 
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“Lay 
“Well ?” 

They followed the girl into the li- 
brary, where she motioned them into 
chairs. 

“IT must have the check!” 

“And we lose out all round,” sneered 
Cantrell. “No, my dear, no threats; 
you'll not give away that precious 
brother of yours, even to show us up!” 

Gerda looked at his sister. 

“Do you think for one instant that 
I’d let you marry my father, even to 
save Carl? I wouldn’t!” 

Cora smiled. 

“Then why didn’t you tell him about 
everything last night? You had the op- 
portunity.” 

“But not the check!” 

“You haven’t it yet,” purred the elder 
woman. 

Gerda knew then that in spite of her 
discovery in Cantrell’s room they still 
held the upper hand; knew that they 
knew it. If only she didn’t love Carl 
so much! But she did. It was a des- 
perate moment. She thought of the 
revolver in the desk drawer, but 
Cantrell sat between her and it. To 
hide her irresolution she took a ciga- 
rette, lighted it. 

“We'll miss that train,” complained 
Cantrell. 

“And what will my father think of 
your leaving like this?” 

Cora rose, with an indulgent smile. 

“T left an explanatory note for him, 
of course; he’ll think me most tactful, 
under the circumstances.” 





off!” suggested Cantrell. 


They had thought of everything. 
Gerda seethed with a sense of im- 
potence. 

“Wait!” She barred their way, a 


desperate sob in her throat. “I give 
up. I'll treat with you on your own 
ground. For that forged check, for 
your written assurance that you won’t 
marry my father, I'll give you—this!” 

With the table between them she held 
up a solitary, flashing stone, whose 
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green fire caught prisms of light. 


She 
heard Cora sigh softly, saw her creep 
nearer. 


“Don’t take it!” said Cantrell ex- 
citedly. “Don’t be a fool, Cora! She’s 
merely trying to buy you off. _ It isn’t 


worth it! 
get.” 

“It’s worth thousands!” whispered 
the woman. The look her brother rec- 
ognized so well had come upon her 
beautifully cut face, sharpening each 
chiseled line and contour. 

“Thousands,” echoed Gerda softly. 
“And isn’t it beautiful ?” 

Cora shook off the man’s restraining 
hand, snapped open her silk bag. 

“Here!” She put out her hand for 
the stone. 

Gerda, whose knees were suddenly 
limp, took the creased, blue slip she 
offered, glanced at the potential sig- 
nature, held it to the glowing end of 
her cigarette. It caught, blazed bright 
and true, as Cantrell tried, too late, to 
wrest it from her. And of Carl’s folly 
only a pinch of black ash remained. 


You’d lose more than you'd 


He swore savagely, wrenching 
cruelly at his sister’s arm. 
“You fool! You could have got 


both stones for that. It’s what you al- 
ways do! Your damned greed!” 

Gerda slumped weakly into a chair, 
and buried her face in her arms. All 
she saw was Cora, jewel mad, exulting 
over the green stone. In the over- 
wrought moment hysteria surged over 
her. She began to laugh, her mirth 
rising on the monotonous inflection of 
pure nerve strain. That uncontrollable 
laughter grated on her companions. 

“Shut up!” ordered Mark Cantrell, 
looking fearfully toward the door. 

“T c-can’t,” she gasped at last. “It’s 
so awfully funny! Cora, so mad about 
that thing. It’s pretty, yes—but it’s 
nothing—but paste!” 

Her blond head rested once more 
upon the table. Her shoulders heaved 
convulsively. 
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“Paste? , Impossible!” 

But Cantrell snatched the stone, eyed 
it strangely. 

“Paste!” Between gasps of mirth 
Gerda explained. “You're quite lucky, 
really, Cora, not to be marrying into 
the family. We're broke all the time. 
I’m in as much of a hole as Carl is— 
was—with bills and things. You've 
seen my clothes! And I’m keen about 
bridge.” She sat up, wiped the tears 
from her eyes, went on: “A month 
ago I took the emeralds in town to 
decide on a setting. I didn’t. Instead, 
I pawned the originals and had very 
perfect duplicates made. After all, they 
were practically mine, and the dupli- 
cates were unusually good. Cora’s 
fondling one of them now.” 

Laughter threatened her again. 

“Tt can’t be true!” Cantrell looked 
as if he wanted to kill her. His in- 
credulous rage was an ugly thing. 

“The pawn ticket’s on my dressing 
table. Shall I get it?” 

His answer was brief and very much 
to the point. With a snarl of thwarted 
rage, he flung the faceted stone at her 
with such force that, striking her soft 
cheek, it drew a spurt of blood, dropped 
into her lap. 

“Let’s get out of here!” sobbed Cora. 
And then she uttered a high-pitched 
scream. Old Carl van Delden stood on 
the threshold, barring the way. 

Gerda, oblivious to the red trickle 
down her cheek, swayed toward him, 
holding out something cupped in both 
palms. Dazedly he took the two emer- 
alds, one still warm from its resting 
place in her tweed pocket. 

“T said they were paste, and they gave 
them. back, father.” 

Van Delden stared at -her, at the 
wound on her face. 

“You mean they aren’t!”  shrilled 
Cantrell, aghast at the trickery and at 
all he had in his anger relinquished. 

Then old Carl understood almost, but 
not quite, everything 
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“Paste! These?” He roared with 
delight. “A queen’s jewels—-paste!” 

Like a whipped, enraged cur Cantrell 7 
turned upon his sister. 

“If it weren’t for your damned” 
greed!” he almost sobbed. “Now 
you’re in for it!” 

Van Delden drew a deep breath, 
shook his head, pulled the bell cord. 

“No,” he said slowly, “we couldn't 
be bothered.” A servant answered his 
ring. ‘“‘Miss Cantrell and her brother 
have been called back to town. They 
are leaving at once, Jephson.” 

Gerda, her hand in his, that trembled 
a little, felt a flush of pride in the big 
man beside her. Whatever his harsh 
shortcomings were, old Van Delden was 
indisputably a fine gentleman. 

They were alone. With unusual 
tenderness he took her in his arms, put 
his lips a little awkwardly to the bruise 
on her cheek. She might demand her 
reward, she knew. 

“Be kinder to Carl!” she whispered. 

He drew her closer to his heart, so 
that she smiled radiantly over his 
shoulder to the boy who stood in un- 
certainty beyond the door. 

Her lips framed a silent assurance 
and young Carl stepped out of the 
shadow of the dark hall into the library, 
flooded now with early morning sun- 
light which Jephson had just let in. His 
shoulders straightened, his head lifted, 
as if in crossing the threshold he had 
cast from him a troubling burden. 

The elderly butler, announcing break- 
fast, noticed the crisp ash on the table 
top and sighed heavily. He disap 
proved of the new parlor maid. 

Noticing his displeased glance, his 
young mistress said gayly: 

“Susan dusted nicely.” Then, her 
eyes on Carl, she added: “That’s only 
—a scrap of paper I burned myself.” 

Young Carl understood. His face 
lighted up at a pleasant word from old 
Carl. And, arm in arm, they went in 
to breakfast. 
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The Bridge Flapper 


By Austin Wade 


Author of “The Man from China,” 


“Good Hunting,” etc. 


os 


OUR men were lunching 
golf club of a popular 
resort in North Carolina. 

faces were animated in heated 
sion. 

“But I tell you,” one was insisting, 
“T don’t like flappers. They fidget and 
giggle.” His pale, stony-blue eyes were 
defiant. He was a short man, rather 
solidly aggressive. His bristly, pepper- 
and-salt mustache partially hid his worst 
feature, a discontented, quarrelsome 
mouth; the almost bald head was sun- 
burned a bricky red. He had come to 
the resort for a rest, which was rather 
pathetic, for he was the type of man 
whose indomitable energy never per- 
mits him perfectly to relax. This was 
Hector Gregg, one of the wealthiest 
bankers in Philadelphia. 

Joyce Kennedy smiled. He was an 
attractive-looking fellow of thirty-five, 


at the 
winter 
Their 


discus- 


with vague, restless, brown eyes. Tem- 
peramental. A born gambler. His 
bridge was his only claim to fame. On 


the golf course he was scarcely more 
than an impediment to the other players. 

“Well,” he said, “I'll say this much. 
If my wife weren’t down here, there’s 
nobody in the hotel I’d rather play 
bridge with than Miss Demarest.” He 
was more than half serious. 

“She doesn’t look as if she knew one 
card from another,” said George Holli- 
day, a pleasant-appearing Boston Whist 


Club man. 

















The fourth man sat silently, not at- 
tempting to join in the conversation. 
He was younger than the others, un- 
deniably handsome, of the arrogant, 
blond type, and rather unintelligent. 
He was Tommy Drake 

“She can play,’ insisted Joyce. 
“She’s erratic, but she has a splendid 


foundation for a sound game. I can 
see you three don’t believe me. Well, 


I'll get up a game to-night, and prove 
my point. But you don’t play, do you, 
Drake?” Drake shook his head. He 
was rather sullen. “Well, then, Gregg, 
you and Holliday. What do you say?” 

“But will she play with three men?” 
asked Holliday. 

Joyce grinned. 

“Men are her specialty. 
seen her play with women.” 

“Rotten way to put in an evening— 
playing auction with a fool kid!” 

“Why, do you think your wife’ll 
mind?” There was malice in Joyce’s 
tone. Gregg annoyed him at times. 
The man was so positive. 

“What time do we 
Gregg coldly. 

“About nine o'clock, in the ,broker’s 
room, shall we say?” 

“Why the deuce there? 
awful.” 

“Her father is here with her, you 
know. He won’t let her play in the 
card room. Says it’s no place for young 
girls.” 


I’ve never 


asked 


play?” 


The light’s 











A snort was Gregg’s answer. 

Young Drake lazily lifted six feet 
two inches of himself out of his chair. 

“Well, I’m off for another eighteen. 
a How about you, Holliday ?” 

“All right,” laughed Holliday. “I 
noticed what you did to that pie, Drake. 
I expect to win at least three holes— 
one for each piece.” 

“How’d you come out this morning, 
Joyce?” Gregg asked. 

“Oh, four blisters in one hand, fifth 
in partner’s,” laughed Joyce. “I’m 
through.” 

The four rose. Holliday and Drake 
made for the lockers and Joyce and 
Gregg sat on the wide porch, smoking. 
Men were already starting out on the 
first course. The very energy of their 
swings, the active lines of their figures 
as they moved off down the slope, af- 
fected Joyce with a kind of weariness. 
He looked at Gregg. The elder man 
lolled in his rocker, his eyes half closed; 
clouds of smoke issued from his thick, 
small pipe. Here were peace, warmth, 
the drowsy murmur of voices. Joyce’s 
] cigar was nearly out. 

Minutes passed. Suddenly Joyce be- 
came conscious of a disturbing element. 
The drowsy calm was broken by the 
sound of a high young voice calling his 
name, 

“Mr. Kennedy. Oh, Mr. Kennedy!” 

Joyce opened his eyes and _ rose 
quickly to his feet. 

“Oh, Miss Demarest, let me present 
Mr. Gregg.” Gregg quitted his rocker 
with obvious reluctance. He acknowl- 
edged the introduction with a brief rep- 
etition of her name. 

ut she was not at all put out. She 
was rather a remarkable person, very 
small, very dainty. Soft, bright, bobbed 
hair—a luscious red. Large, deep-blue 
eyes set far apart, and a wide, smiling 
mouth. 
She was dressed in sports clothes. 
An expensively simple brown wool 
gown; smart golf shoes and tan wool 
6—Ains. 
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stockings; she wore no hat. One felt 
that even when she dressed for golf 
she made a ceremonial of the process. 

She refused a chair, but sat on the 
steps at Joyce’s feet. Novice and seer. 
It was subtle flattery. Her eyes, bright 
and steady, regarded him intently. 

“T was just suggesting a bit of bridge 
for to-night,” Joyce told her. ‘Mr. 
Holliday and Mr. Gregg can play. We 
hoped you’d make a fourth.” 

“T’d love it,” she answered quickly. 
“but I’m afwaid. Mr. Gwegg plays 
such a marvelous game.” 

Gregg noticed that she could not pro- 
nounce her r’s. He wondered if this 
were affectation, and decided that it 
wasn’t. He said that he had looked 
forward to the game, at which Joyce 
found it hard to repress a smile. 

“Playing golf this afternoon, Miss 
Demarest?” asked Joyce, for something 
to say. 

She looked at him wisely. 

“Call me Mawon,” she said, not in 
answer to his question. 

“Thanks, I’d like to.” Then he 
asked: “Is it a nickname? How do 
you spell it? Like the—the x 

She burst out laughing. 

“Like the nut? Exactly. Would 
you like to hear the stowy?” 

“T didn’t mean to be personal, but 
I'd like to very much.” 

Her face went suddenly grave. 

“Well,” she began, “once upon a time 
there was a young mawied couple, who 
had thwee lovely girl babies. Of 
course, then they wanted a boy. As 
luck would have it, a fourth girl awived. 
They were most awfully annoyed. So, 
to get even, they called the girl Mawon. 
That’s me. But, of course, I couldn’t 
help being a chestnut.” 

At the finish of the silly little tale 
a low, deep, throaty sound, gradually 
swelling in volume, came from Joyce’s 
right. Hector Gregg, the stolid, unim- 
pressionable, was shaking with laughter. , 
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When, finally, he controlled himself his 
face was rather red. 
*That’s rich,” he said at last. 


“Oh, 
that’s rich.” 

Laughing, she jumped to her feet. 

“Well, if that’s all the sympathy I 
get, I’m going. See you this evening 
about nine.” She waved a hand, and 
went off quickly toward the caddie 
house. 


During dinner that evening at the 


hotel Joyce was rather sheepish. Paula 
Kennedy knew that there was some- 
thing on his mind. She waited. 


Finally it came. 

“Paula, dear, do you mind if I play 
bridge this evening instead of going 
to the movies?” 

Paula was annoyed. 

“But, Joyce, it’s the ‘Yankee in King 


Arthur’s Court.’ I’ve been looking 
forward——” 

“Why can’t Mrs. Gregg go with 
you?” 


Paula made a face. 

“Mrs. Gregg is deadly dull and she 
has no sense of humor. Besides, you 
promised.” 

“Yes, but Gregg got me into a bridge 
game.” Joyce lied desperately. He had 
forgotten the movies entirely. “I 
couldn’t very well refuse. You know 
how important Gregg is to me. One of 
the biggest i 

“Oh, well.” Paula was resigned. 

“That’s fine, Paula. We'll go to the 
movies to-morrow night.” 





“No, we won't. They’re showing 
‘Heart of Gold.’” 
“Well, some other time, then.” 


Joyce was affable. 

“Who are playing to-night?” 

Joyce hesitated too long. 

“Why, Gregg and Holliday and—er 
—Gregg asked Miss Demarest to make 
a fourth.” 

“Oh!” Paula fully 
Thoughtfully she 


comprehended 
patted the 


now. 
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blond hair that waved so smoothly over 
her ears. 

At that moment Marron Demarest 
entered the dining room. She wore a 


gown of flesh-colored satin, with a 
bizarre girdle of pearls. There were 
pearls about her neck, too. Her 


burnished hair, her exquisite skin, and 
her perfect poise called for immediate 
recognition. Behind her came her 
father, an impressively tall man, with 
a well-bred dignity. He was tremen- 
dously proud of his daughter, even 
though he had wanted a son. 

Paula looked at the girl curiously. 
No, she wasn’t cheap. Eccentric, per- 
haps, but refined. 

The Demarest table was near the 
door. Young Drake passed, halted, and 


bowed, in his abrupt, boyish way. He 
shook hands with Mr. Demarest. Mar- 
ron’s eyes lighted with interest. They 


never left his face. 

Paula caught the look. So that was 
it—a flirtatious type. Well, nothing 
could be done about it, as far as Joyce 
was concerned. Open objection would 
only serve to make him stubborn. It 
would have to wear off gradually, she 
supposed. 

An hour later bridge started in the 
broker’s room, an almost square apart- 
ment, in which there was a huge, stone 
fireplace. On the mantel stood several 
old Toby jars and a bowl of polished 
brass. There were dim lights in 
brackets, giving the room an intimate, 
cozy atmosphere. 

Holliday was introduced. Marron 
liked him immediately—his odd, imper- 
sonal eyes, the slight, half-humorous 
curl of his mouth. 

Gregg had dressed carefully. His 
evening clothes were irreproachable. 
He looked very sleek and clean. There 
was a definite mental strength about the 
man. 

Marron was all enthusiasm. What 
should they play for, she wanted to 
know. Joyce hesitated. 
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“Oh,” she said lightly, “I’m used to 
playing high. What’s your wegular 
game?” 

“We play five cents usually,” said 
Gregg, in his abrupt way. 

“That’s fine for me,” she answered. 
“But keep the score in hundreds. 
Father might come in. He’s terribly op- 
posed to any kind of gambling for 
young people.” 

She sorted her hand like lightning. 

“One no twumps,” she declared. 

Paula Kennedy and Mrs. Gregg went 
to the movies, 


By ten o’clock the game in the 
broker’s room was absorbing. The 
hands were big, irregular, tricky. Mar- 
ron thrived on the game. She played 
to the score. She played to win, and 
yet she was a born gambler. Joyce felt 
a bond—a dangerous, subtle bond—be- 
tween them. He noticed that Gregg 
couldn’t take his eyes off her. She 
teased and flattered him by turns. He 
thoroughly enjoyed both. 

At one time, when Joyce was playing 
the hand, Marron rose. 

“Courtesy of the table, please. I 
want to get some cigawettes.” 

“I’ve some Murads,” said Gregg, of- 
fering a handsome case, striped in yel- 
low and white gold. 

“How about a Pall Mall?” asked 
Holliday. 

“Or Luckies?” suggested Joyce. 

For a fraction of a second she hesi- 
tated. Then she said: 

“No, thanks. I only smoke ‘Wich- 
mond Stwaight Cuts.’ ” 

She was gone for half an hour, apol- 
ogizing when she returned for the delay. 
Mrs. Whitcomb had kept her, a tiresome 
woman, subject to extraordinary ail- 
ments, concerning which she was prone 
to become confidential 

Marron’s eyes were very bright as 
she took her seat to resume the game. 

Half an hour later Paula and Mrs. 
Gregg returned from the movies. The 
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latter was a small woman, but tremen- 
dously plump. One could fancy the 
effect of a pin inserted in her well- 
rounded arm—a terrific explosion, and, 
on the floor, a black-brocade evening 
gown. Her face was very pink where 
she applied rouge and very white where 
she applied powder; in effect, some- 
thing like tomato bisque. Her eyes were 
habitually reproachful, and when she 
laughed her chin trembled slightly. 
She stood with one fat hand on her 
husband’s shoulder, watching the game 
blankly. She didn’t know what it was 
all about. She didn’t want to. Her 
evening slippers were too tight and her 
feet hurt her. “Well,” she said, sev- 
eral times, querulously. It was an in- 
vitation to Hector to come to bed, but 
he bid and played with a stubborn 
finality, paying no attention to her. 

Paula saw that Joyce was regarding 
Marron with a peculiarly concentrated 
look, and she had an idea that, beneath 
the table, Marron’s pearl-strapped slip- 
per was touching Joyce’s pump. 

The girl was a man chaser, and her 
medium was bridge. She was clever, 
original, and dangerously young. Paula 
frowned. Mrs. Gregg was tugging 
futilely at her sleeve. Paula detested 
the woman. 

“Make them stop. I’m tired. Make 
them stop, Mrs. Kennedy.” 

3ecause Paula was worried, she spoke 
with unnecessary sharpness. 

“Why not go to bed if you’re tired? 
That’s what I’m going to do.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Gregg. She had not 
thought of that. “Well x 

Paula and Mrs. Gregg said good 
night and left the room. Outside in the 
hall they ran into young Drake. He 
looked rather glum, and passed them 
with a brief nod. 

During the next few days Paula 
came to marvel at the prowess of the 
“bridge flapper,” as Marron had been 
christened by George Holliday. She 
was indefatigable in attracting men of 
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all ages. And, like Hector Gregg, 
“those who came to scoff remained to 
worship.” 

Gregg and Joyce had become very 
intimate. They used each other as 
alibis. 

Mrs. Gregg would have become just 
as intimate with Paula, but the latter 
rebelled. The woman was too ponder- 
ously simple. Paula was dreadfully 
afraid of her sticky sympathy. 

Marron won steadily at bridge: a 
hundred dollars, a hundred and fifty 
dollars. She couldn’t need the money, 
surely, and yet the winning of it seemed 
to mean a great deal to her. There 
was about her a veiled excitement, a 








kind of restless expectancy. Joyce 
couldn’t understand her. Holliday 
couldn’t understand her. Gregg was 


damned if he could understand her. 

She distributed her favors evenly. 
When any one of them sought her com- 
pany outside of bridge she was com- 
placent, giving as good as she received 
in repartee. But a certain something 
was lacking. She was at her best at 
the bridge table. 

To Joyce, who possessed a finely 
analytical mind, her character was both 
baffling and fascinating. At one time 
he caught her in an apparently senseless 
lie, and was childishly delighted; this 
might be a clew, perhaps, to her com- 
plex personality. 

She was in the main hall one evening 
before dinner, waiting demurely for her 
father. Joyce sat beside her and offered 
her his cigarette case. She took one— 
a Lucky Strike. As he gave her a light 
he remembered that she had very defi- 
nitely stated that she smoked nothing 
but Richmond Straight Cuts. 

“These cigarettes are a little dry,” 
said Joyce casually. 

“They’re quite alwight. I like them,” 
she assured him, and wondered why he 
smiled. 

That evening the four played, as 
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usual. Gregg was playing the hand 
when Marron said again: 

“Courtesy of the table, please. I 
want to see if the mail’s in.” 

Joyce looked at his watch. It was 
ten o'clock. If he remembered rightly 
She was gone over half an hour 
this time. The three men chatted to- 
gether rather irritably. She apologized 
on her return, but offered no explana- 


tion. For several hands her game was 
erratic. Joyce grew thoughtful. 


On the following day Mrs. Gregg 
cornered Paula, who sighed despair- 
ingly. She knew what was coming. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Gregg, “we 
must do something.” They were sitting” 
on a side porch of the hotel. A slight 
breeze brought to them the subtle per- 
fume of wistaria, which clung and 
twisted about slim, white pillars, pale 
lavender and very lovely. Paula sniffed 
a moment appreciatively before she 
answered. What a bore this woman 
was ! 

“About what?” asked Paula coldly. 

“Why, about our husbands and that 


bridge flapper, as they call her. But I 
have a better name for her. She’s a 
vampire, that’s what she is!” Mrs. 


Gregg’s chin quivered. Paula squirmed. 
What if the woman should weep! Hor- 
rible! Plump, shaking flesh. Paula 
resented the use of the word “our,” 
though she knew that it was justified. 

“T can’t see that there’s anything to 
trouble about,” said Paula lightly. 
“She’s a harmless little thing. It’s her 
bridge game that draws them.” 

“But,” argued Mrs. Gregg, with an 
odd, new guile, “I’ve heard people say 
that you play a better game than she 
does.” 

Paula frowned. 
right. 

“Well, she’s young and pretty and 
superficially clever. She’s quite witty, 
too. She amuses them. I’ve always 


Mrs. Gregg was 

















thought that your husband had a good 
sense of humor.” This last was nasty. 
Mrs. Gregg produced her handker- 
chief. She was, oh, she was going to 
cry! Paula felt trapped. 
“We'll have to stand together; we'll 


have to lean on each other,” Mrs. 
Gregg was saying. A_ great tear 


trickled down her plump cheek, making 
a moist path through powder and rouge. 
Then she added, with sudden vicious- 
ness: “I’m sure she’s not all that she 
should be. Do you suppose that’s really 
her father with her?” 

Paula was rather amused. Mrs. 
Gregg was only a laughable grotesque, 
after all. 

“Why, of course he’s her father. I’ve 
met him several times. The family is 
one of the nicest in New York.” 

“Well”—Mrs. Gregg wagged her 
head slowly and rocked herself to and 
fro—‘you can do as you like, of course, 
but I’m going to watch her. I value my 
husband.” 

Paula checked angry words. It was 
funny. Why not laugh it off? And 
yet, she remembered suddenly the red, 
flaming hair that framed a piquant, 
lively little face, relentlessly young! 
Then she rose and left Mrs. Gregg on 
the porch, rocking, rocking back and 
forth. But the sound of that rocking 
followed her upstairs. 


During the next few days Joyce con- 
tinued his psychoanalysis undisturbed. 
He had added one mysterious, unex- 
plainable bit to his data concerning 
Marron Demarest. 

One evening the bridge game had 
come to an early close, with Marron, 
as usual, a big winner. She had held 
extraordinarily good cards and played 
them well. After the game Joyce 
paused a moment with Marron at the 
open door of the card room. He was 
standing very close to her, and turned 
sharply at an odd sound. There could 
be no mistake, it was a little, pitiful 
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sob, choked back almost before it was 


out. The sensitive mouth quivered and 
the great blue eyes brimmed with tears. 
But she was herself again directly, forc- 
ing a smile. 

“It’s awfully cwowded, isn’t it?” 
Joyce was searching the card room for 
a clew. Any one of two dozen men 
and half a dozen women might have 
caused that sob. Possibly even it had 
nothing to do with the occupants of the 


card room, was just accumulated 
nervousness. Women were funny that 
way. 


Joyce shrugged and gave it up. He 
wanted to comfort her, though, when 
she said good night without her accus- 
tomed gayety and went upstairs slowly, 
as if she were very tired. 

He watched her out of sight and then 
strolled aimlessly out on the porch. The 
night was hot and he wasn’t sleepy. He 
felt, too, that Paula might be waiting 
up for him. He felt a little guilty about 
Paula.. A walk suggested itself. He 
took the main road to the golf club, 
keeping to the right at the deer in- 
closure. Tall pines roses darkly. The 
needles beneath his feet deadened the 
sound of his steps. There was no moon. 
Joyce walked as far as the railway 
tracks, then turned back, on the other 
side of the inclosure this time. 

He was almost on top of them before 
he saw them: two figures, standing to- 
gether just to the left of the path. 
Joyce stepped back involuntarily. He 
had no wish to eavesdrop on happy 
lovers. Then he recognized the girl’s 
voice—low, with a new vibrance, but 
undoubtedly Marron’s. In his aston- 
ishment, Joyce was rooted to the spot. 
The man stood with his back to Joyce. 
He was quite tall and stooped slightly, 
his arms about the girl. When he 
spoke his voice was thick with emotion. 
Joyce did not recognize it. 

“Oh, Marron, dear, I hate myself.” 


“Sh-h,” she —_ whispeted. “You 
mustn’t say such things.” Then, with 
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a quick gust of feeling, she went on: 
“Oh, my dear, I think I love you too 
much.” Her arms were around him. 
Joyce could hear her breathing in little, 
quick gasps. 

Then he crept cautiously away. At 
those last words of hers something had 
caught at Joyce’s throat. There are 
some things one cannot do to satisfy idle 
curiosity. 

Joyce retraced his steps, and went 
slowly back to the hotel. He could not 
help wondering as to the man’s identity. 
Did he know him, Joyce wondered? 
Whoever he was, he was a darned lucky 
fellow. But why the secrecy? It was 
baffling. 

At breakfast on the following day 
Mrs. Gregg wore a triumphant ex- 
. pression. She ate rapidly two eggs in- 
stead of one—a bad sign. As Paula 
and Joyce passed her table she grinned 
slyly. 

“Odd woman, Gregg’s wife,” said 


Joyce. “What's the matter with her 
now, do you think?” He held Paula’s 
chair. 


“Heaven *knows! But I shall find 
out soon enough. I really think, Joyce, 
that if that woman comes down here 
another season, I shan’t be able to stick 


it out. She’s too awful.” 

Joyce was suddenly contrite. 

“You poor dear!” he said. “And 
you’ve had such a lot of her.” Then, 
““T’ve been an inconsiderate beast. For- 


give me, Paula. Let’s get up a game 
to-night, or shall we go to the movies?” 
“T’d love either. But how about the 
bridge flapper?” Paula could not re- 
sist voicing the question in her thoughts. 
“She—oh, well, she was an interest- 
ing study—psychologically. But too 
much of her gets on one’s nerve.” Joyce 
lied shamelessly and successfully. 
“That’s the way she struck me,” 
agreed Paula brightly. “To any man 
of real intelligence——” 
She didfi’t finish the sentence. 
didn’t need to. Joyce flushed 


She 
with 
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pleasure. That morning marked the be- 
ginning of a family reunion; a new 
respect for each other’s opinions; a new 
enjoyment of each other’s society. Mar- 
ried life at fts best. 

As Paula sat in the main hall after 
breakfast Mrs. Gregg plumped her fat 
person into an adjoining chair and 
beamed. 

“T’ve good news for you, Mrs. Ken- 


nedy. It’s just as I said.” She began 
to rock. Paula shuddered. Well, any- 
thing to get it over. 

“What do you mean?’ Paula 


couldn’t keep the note of hostility from 
her voice. 

“Just as I said. Just as I said,” 
crooned Mrs. Gregg, rocking furiously. 
She stopped her chair with a jerk and 
leaned very close to Paula. “I bribed 
the chambermaid,” she whispered. 

“What for?” asked Paula, in genuine 
surprise. 

“Why, to find out about that little 
red-haired hussy. She’s on our floor, 
you know. Well, the maid wouldn't 
tell me at first. But ten dollars did the 
trick. The Demarest girl’s bed hadn’t 
been slept in last night. The covers had 
been mussed up, but the maid said it 
was a poor job—nobody could fool her, 
she said. She’s worked in hotels too 
long.” 

Paula felt suddenly ill. She rose to 
her feet and stood looking contemptu- 
ously down at Mrs. Gregg. 

“That child!” said Paula. “Why, I 
don’t believe it! Even if it were so, 
there’s some simple explanation. She’s 
flirtatious, perhaps too much so, but 
there’s nothing wrong with her.” 

Mrs. Gregg’s face had become very 
red. Her bit of scandal had, she felt, 
been received inappropriately. She was 
furious. She glared at Paula. 

“Well, I’m not going to sit by and let 
a girl of her type monopolize my 
husband !” 

Paula hesitated. 
fast. 


She was thinking 
She looked once at Mrs. Gregg’s 
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hard, vindictive face, and made up her 
mind, 

“What are you going to do?” she 
asked. Then, as she saw suspicion in 
the other’s eyes, “Perhaps you’re right, 
after all.” 

Mrs. Gregg brightened. 

“I believe it’s my duty, my positive 
duty, to go to her father. He should 
know. Poor man, I pity him!” 

Paula thought, “So do I!” But 
aloud, she said only: 

“When are you going to speak to 
him?” 
“This morning. As soon as I see 
him.” 

“Well, maybe you're right,” said 
Paula again, and moved off down the 
hall. As soon as she was out of sight 
she ran upstairs and rang Marron’s 
room. Paula spoke quickly: 

“Miss Demarest, this is Mrs. Ken- 
nedy speaking. I can’t explain over the 
phone, but there’s something you ought 
to know. Believe me, it’s really impor- 
tant. Will you come to my room? It’s 
number six sixty-two.” 

“Yes, and thank you!” Marron hung 
up the receiver. 

Paula smiled with relief.. She was 
afraid the girl might be stubborn and 
refuse to come. 

Some five minutes later there came 
a tap on the door. 

“Come in,” said Paula. Marron 
paused a moment irresolutely on the 
threshold before she came forward at 
Paula’s invitation and sat on the foot 
of the bed. Her eyes were slightly red 
and her face almost colorless. 

Paula started to speak quickly. 

“First of all, Miss Demarest, I’d like 
you to trust me. I’m not sure why I’m 
doing this. It doesn’t matter. The 
point is simply this: you probably real- 
ize that several married women in the 
hotel have felt—well, rather antagon- 
istic toward you. After all, you can’t 
blame them. Now, one of them, en- 
tirely convinced of your bad character, 
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bribed the chambermaid this morning 
to tell what she knew.” 

Marron’s eyes shone dangerously 
from her white face. 

“How dare you, oh, how dare you!) 
It’s outwageous!” Tears of rage were 
very near the surface. 

Paula laughed. 

“My dear child, don’t be melo- 
dramatic. It wasn’t I, or I shouldn’t 
be telling you about it. Tl not give 
you the woman’s name. She’s entirely 
unimportant. But that chambermaid 
either has a good imagination, or 
Paula shrugged. 

Marron was trembling now. She was 
on the verge of hysteria. Her fingers 
plucked at the tassel of her silk sweater, 

“Tell me what the maid said.” 

“That your bed hadn’t been slept in.” 
Marron uttered a little, pitiful moan. 
Paula leaned forward and shook her 
gently. “Brace up, dear, I’ll do my best 
to get you out of this. Perhaps you’d 
like to tell me about it?” 

Marron spoke quietly now. 

“It’s quite twue that I didn’t sleep 
in my bed. But it’s not twue—what 
she thinks. Oh, I’ve wanted so to tell 
somebody !” 

“Of course, dear. Go on.” 

“First, do you know Tommy 
Dwake ?” 

“Yes, the quiet, blond boy.” 

Marron’s eyes softened to twin, blue 
pools. 

“Tommy and I have been secwetly 
engaged for months. Tommy has vewy 
little money and a job that doesn’t pay 
well—he lost his wegular job when he 
enlisted in the Aviation during the war. 
Father never appwoved of him. They 
belong to the same club in New York 
and father heard that he gambled, He 
did, but he did it so that he could get 
money to take me out on parties. As 
soon as I found out I stopped him, but 
not soon enough. He was in awfully 
deep, had even been posted at the club. 
I was tewibly afwaid that father would 
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hear of it, so I induced him to take me 
away. Then Tommy went mad. He 
had to see me, he said. He chucked 
his job and followed me down here, as 
the guest of a mawied couple. Father 
suspected something and told me once 
for all that he wouldn’t have me wun- 
ning about with Tommy.” 

To Paula, the story seemed nothing 
more than a simple girl-and-boy affair ; 
still, Marron’s tired eyes and the 
slightly drawn look about her childish 


mouth hinted at tragedy, however 
youthful. 
“Well,” Marron continued, “those 


poker debts of Tommy’s had to be 
cleared. I couldn’t bear that any one 
should say—you see, I love him,” she 
finished simply, and paused a moment, 
striving for control. Then, “I had no 
weady money, no allowance. I charge 
everything I want. I didn’t dare pawn 
my pearls. So I thought I’d twy 
bwidge. Father hates gambling. He 
never allows me to play for more than 
half a cent. But I knew that if I lost, 
he’d have to settle. I took a chance and 
I won—six hundred dollars, enough to 
pay those debts and give Tommy a new 
Start. 

“I’ve been seeing Tommy whenever I 
had the chance. At first I slipped away 
during the bwidge game, but your hus- 
band grew suspicious. So I began 
meeting Tommy after bwidge, down by 
the deer park. Father goes to bed early 
and I have my own key. I’d say good 
night to evwybody and go upstairs. 
Later I’d come down again and slip out 
of the Fwench window in the little par- 
lor at the bottom of the stairs. But 
Tommy was awfully jealous. He 
claimed that I flirted outwageously with 
evwy man in sight. I did, of course. 

gut I wouldn’t tell him why. I’d in- 
tended to tell him that father had given 
me an allowance. 

“We quaweled for the first time. He 
had made me a pwomise to give up 
poker, but he evidently considered that 
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my flirtations gave him the wight to 
bweak it. Last night’s winnings com- 
pleted my six hundred dollars. I had 
planned to meet Tommy, give him the 
money, and send him back to New York. 
On the way upstairs your husband and 
I looked in at the card woom. Tommy 
was there, playing poker. He didn’t see 
me. I was vewy unhappy. It all 
seemed so useless, somehow—my loving 
him, I mean. But I met him later at 
the usual place. He was late. He had 
won this time, but—he’d bwoken his 
pwomise. We had a fearful scene, but 
I forgave him. I couldn’t help it. Then 
I gave him the money—he didn’t want 
to take it, but I made him. Evwything 
was—oh, wonderful ! 

“When I got back to the hotel I found 
that I’d lost my key. I searched my 
hand bag again and again; it wasn’t 
there. I was in a bad fix. It was after 
two and I didn’t dare wake father to 
get in. The ladies’ wash woom was a 
few doors from us. So I slept there— 
on the floor. I knew that father leaves 
his key on the ledge above his door 
when he goes to bweakfast in the morn- 
ing. I could slip out then, get it, and 
go in, thwough his woom. 

“It worked perfectly. Father doesn’t 
wake me till he comes up from bweak- 


fast, and I was dwessed in sports 
clothes by then. That’s the whole 
stowy. Now, what can I do? If 


father hears of it, he’ll never forgive 
Tommy.” 

Paula rose to her feet. 

“T think that I can keep the woman 
quiet,” she said simply. 

“You’re vewy sweet 
Marron unsteadily. 

“Where is your father now?” 

“He’s wighting a letter in the little 
woom opposite the newsstand.” 

“Then, wait here for me!” ordered 
Paula. 


to me,” said 


Mrs. Gregg still sat where Paula had 
left her. She still rocked and waited, 








looking up and down the hall with small, 
eager eyes. 

Paula sat down next to her. 

“I’ve saved you a great deal of em- 
barrassment, Mrs. Gregg,” Paula told 
her. 

“What do you mean?’ 

“Why, I decided that you must be 
right in your opinion of Miss Demarest. 
My husband was involved, too, you 
know. So when I met Mr. Demarest 
coming from his room, I asked him to 
step into the sitting room at the foot 
of the stairs—that there was something 
I ought to tell him. He was very polite, 
very dignified. He waited until I had 
finished. Then he courteously informed 
me that his daughter had been secretly 
married. She had told him herself only 
a few days previous, for he had been 
opposed to the match. He thought them 
both too young. He had forgiven them, 
however, and expected to announce it 
as soon as they return to New York. 
You can imagine how I felt. I apolo- 
gized, of course. It was too awful.” 

Mrs. Gregg was angry at Paula’s in- 
terference, but she could not envy her 
her interview with Mr. Demarest. She 


, 
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shuddered at the thought of her own 
narrow escape. 

“A pretty married woman she'll 
make, to be sure,” said Mrs. Gregg 
spitefully, “flirting with every man in 
the hotel.” Again she started to rock 
and Paula departed hurriedly, to take 
the good news to Marron. 

“How did you do it?” Marron wanted 
to know. 

Paula told her. 

“You'd better leave as soon as you 
conveniently can, my dear. She’s sure 
to begin talking about your marriage.” 

“T’ll make an excuse to leave the day 
after to-mowow. Once in New York, 
and with that ghastly club bill fixed up, 
I believe I can bwing father awound. 
If I can’t, I'll marry Tommy anyway. 
So that’s that!” Marron’s face rippled 
into smiles, as she held out both hands 


to Paula impulsively. “I can’t thank 
you enough, Mrs. Kennedy. You've 
been wonderful.” 

“Well,” smiled Paula, “my husband 


thinks you’re wonderful, too,” 
And the bridge flapper had the grace 
to blush. 


SORIA SS 
TO DORIS 


N thy warm lips and red | find sweet wine 
Like smiling vintages of days so old, 
Which white-clad Hebe bore in beakers gold 

To Jupiter upon the Mount sublime; 
The mystery and lure of far-off clime 
Where bravest sailors never dare to go, 
Are in thy eyes when they as sweetly glow 
As those of dryads in the golden time. 


Thy lambent cheeks, sweet Doris, feel to me 
Soft as a lovely dew-dipped rose, 
Ere autumn comes and wanton summer goes; 


Dear, silken Doris, I 


do love but thee; 


Thy golden locks like elfish fireflies shine; 
Dear, silken Doris, say that thou art mine! 
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T was good to be back in England, 
I and when I| had seen Dorothy 
Madden, daughter of my old 
friend, David Madden, safely into the 
hands of her chaperon, and got them 
started on the cathedral tour, I turned 
my attention to renewing old friend- 
ships. 

I went down to Hants to spend the 
week-end at Dene’s Thorpe with the 
Ripleys—to be exact, with Lady Rip- 
ley and her stepson Sanford, who was 
also her nephew, in a way, before that. 
I found the atmosphere a bit tense. 
Evelyn gave me to understand before 
tea came in that they had been having 
a bit of a row—although her words 
were never so inelegant—and that they 
had come to an impasse. 

“But I give you my word, John, San 
shall do as I say.” 

Lady Ripley, large and masterful— 
the Clerestons all have huge noses—as- 
sumed the reins of conversation when 
the man had brought in tea and fetched 
Sanford from the garden, where he had 
taken refuge from her dominance 

‘Government is dishonest, plainly so. 
England stood the war, gave blood, and 
we gave our sons and our money, gladly 
and cheerfully. But these taxes!” She 
waved a large hand as if taxes, person- 
ified, stood before us. “The govern- 


ment is battening, positively battening, 
on us. 


Six shillings to the pound, they 
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said at first, but it soars and soars.” 
She interrupted herself long enough to 


pour the tea, and then resumed. “The 
country will have to rise and put it 
down. Fight, unpleasant as it is. That 


is the only way either a nation or an 
individual can have peace. Tyranny 
always has to be put down by force.” 

I saw Sanford’s cup pause on the way 
to his lips. I drank my tea in silence, 
but she, too, had noticed her stepson’s 
acute interest and shot him a vitriolic 
look that did precisely what she in- 
tended: stung him to speech. 

“Aunt Ev’—his secret name for her 
was the “Trumpeter,” I learned later— 
“you know you have always had a queer 
philosophy.” 

“What, may I ask? 
bearing on taxes.” 

“Well, no. Life,” he 
feared a bit rudely. 
be blamed. 
ant,’ it was, 
pleasant.” 

Lady Ripley, having sufficiently an- 
gered him, chose to retire and play the 
injured innocent. 

“I don’t know, Sanford, what you 
mean. You know I do not understand 
philosophy. Have some more tea, do, 
and a bit of cake.” 

“Well, if you don’t know philosophy, 
I’ll come down to brass tacks—to chap- 
ter and verse. Take this matter of tea, 


If it has any 


answered, | 
But he could not 
“Unpleasant before pleas- 
and then don’t do the 
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now. How many times you used to say 
to me, ‘Eat your bread and butter before 
you take any cake,’ and then, for some 
perfectly silly reason, you’d do me out 
of the cake.” 

“That is a small thing for a grown 
man to harbor all these years.” Unable 
to deny the charge, she chose to be 
dignified. 

“Then take that trip to Venice. You 
promised when I was seventeen that if 
| 

“You can go to Venice any time, if 
you will gg 

“That is begging the question. 
I am going—on my wedding trip.” 





But 








“Marry Kitty and go. That is 
just 4 

“I’m damned if I will!” 

“Well, I’m ” Lady Ripley, 
clergyman’s daughter that she was, 


banged her fist on the tea table and 
rose, injury battling with anger for the 
mastery of her features. But Sanford 
had put down his teacup, bowed dis- 
creetly and left the room, and the situ- 
ation was exactly as it was before tea, 
a deadlock. 

In exasperation Evelyn Ripley turned 
upon me. 

“That’s your fault, John Warde. He 
has taken courage from you. He has 
rebelled a bit sometimes, but he has 
never sworn at me before.” 

“More self-control than you ought to 
expect,” was on the tip of my tongue, 
but I only helped myself to currant cake 
and held out my cup for more tea, which 
she had the grace to pour for me. Then, 
when she had calmed down a bit, she 
said: 

“I am sorry to have let you in for 
this, John. But I am sure San would 
not have 4 

“Blame me if you like, my dear. Old 
friend of the family, and all that. 
Blame me, of course. But I have not 
had six words with the boy. If you 
want to know, he took the cue from you 
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I saw I was getting® 








about—well 
into thick weather. 

“Well?” 

“Oh, what you said about nations 
and—er— individuals.” 

“John Warde, do you mean to tell me 
to my face that I am a tyrant?” 

“By no means, my dear Evelyn, by 
no means!” And I, too, put down my 
cup and left the drawing-room. 

I found San upon the terrace, but I 
knew that, although he was gazing off 
to where St. Katharine’s Point and the 
whole west cliffs of the Isle of Wight 
glistened white in the afternoon sun, 
he was seeing none of their beauties. 
He turned at my step, a handsome chap 
of two and twenty, shy and reserved as 
are all English boys. 

“T am sorry, Mr. Warde, that I let 
myself go. I’m an awful ass, really.” 

“IT know, I know, my boy. I’m a bit 
of an ass myself, now and then. But 
I am glad of a chance to get acquainted 
with you. I have been in the States so 
much since you were small. I knew 
your father, we were schoolboys at St. 
Leonard’s together. And your mother 
—your own mother, I mean.” 

“T can’t get any one to tell me about 
She wasn’t like Aunt Ev, was 
she?” 

“No, not as I remember her, not like 
Lady Ripley is now, at least.” 

“Oh, Aunt Ev hasn’t changed since 
I can remember. She will never 
change.” 

And then bit by bit, in this and later 
talks, the lad’s story came out. When | 
his mother was ill in India Colonel 
Ripley, his father, had sent him home 
to his mother’s cousins at Clereston 
Vicarage. He grew up shy and lonely, 
living as much to himself as if there had 
been no other occupants of the house, 
and there was nothing to remind him of 
his parents and the happy life he had 
known in India. 

There was only the vicar, kindly and 
sweet, but living truly in another world,” 
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and the unpleasant Aunt Evelyn, as he 
was taught to call her. There was, to 
be sure, a Bedlington puppy which 
Doctor Frazer gave him, not a very 
good Bedlington, the doctor said, the 
runt of the litter. But San loved him. 
He was alive and had sympathy. 

There was, too, the Trumpeter. He 
stands as he has stood for centuries, 
since fifteen hundred and something, in 
storm and fair weather, a_ brazen, 
blatant figure on the sloping roofs of 
the Monk’s Chapel at Clereston Abbey, 
Medley, Hants. One imperious hand 
is outstretched as if for silence over all 
the pleasant valley of the Arde, while 
he, in seeming, heralds the coming day. 
As San looked out and up from his bed 
early each morning he saw him—the 
Trumpeter of the Dawn he was called 
—standing stark against the morning 
sky. To the lonely boy he stood for all 
that was hard, inexorable, awful! 

Out of the peaceful night, San 
thought, he called the dawn. Made it 
obey whether it would or no. San be- 
lieved that he made the simple villagers 
rise to another day. Each morning they 
were promised a day of ecstasy and 
glory. And they rose, not to these, but 
to toil, heavy, unremitting, stupid. Only 
to be trumpeted by him, at night, to bed 
and oblivion. 

When Sanford’s mother died in 
India Aunt Evelyn went out. Osten- 
sibly she went to visit her dear cousin’s 
grave. but all Clereston Village knew 
that really it was with the intention of 
marrying the widowed colonel and re- 
turning home some day Lady Ripley. 

Then came the war. The vicar was 
too old to go and San too young. They 
lived very quietly, with the Bedlington, 
under the shadow of the Trumpeter on 
the chapel roof. 

To the sensitive lad’s imagination, the 
Trumpeter called forth now, not only 
the dawn and the simple village toilers, 
but all the malignant armies of hate 
from the East and from the West, send- 
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ing them abroad by his blasts to clash 
and fall in battle over-all the quiet val- 
leys of the earth. San dreaded, yet 
longed for the time when he should be 


old enough to answer that awful 
summons. 

Then Colonel Ripley was ordered 
home. On the voyage that gallant sol- 


dier planned how he should conduct the 
war. He drew plans and hurled mil- 
lions of men against the paper hordes 
of the enemy—but before his steamer 
entered the English Channel ‘Colonel 
Ripley was dead of heart failure. 

“Just plain excitement,” Lady Ripley 
told me afterward. ‘He would not have 
been able to stand it, anyway. The war 
office would probably not have con- 
ducted the war as he wanted and he 
would have worried me to death.” 

So that was that, and Lady Ripley 
turned her attention to San. The lad’s 
father left a will giving “everything of 
every sort of which | die possessed to 
my dear wife, Evelyn, knowing that 
she will in all things do what is wise 
and just for my son, Sanford Glenville 
Ripley, now at Clereston Vicarage, 
Medley, Hants.” 

“You must love your mother, San- 
ford,” he had written his son, “you must 
be a man and put away childish things.” 
That would mean the Bedlington pup! 
Again it seemed like the Trumpeter— 
must, must, must! Was there nothing 
soft, nothing gratuitous in life? Was 
it all to be must? 

Certainly he was to find nothing soft 
in Aunt Evelyn. 

They left Clereston Vicarage and 
went to the Ripley place on the Chan- 
nel, Dene’s Thorpe, and the Bedlington 
was also left behind. The boy was shy 
and easily dominated. The Trumpeter 
was now gone out of his life, but it 
seemed as if the Trumpeter’s spirit had 
flown down from the roof and entered 
Lady Ripley’s breast. Instead of being 
in awe of the brazen figure, he was now 
in awe of Lady Ripley. She got him 














up in the morning, she dictated all his 
small, daytime activities, and, to her 
stentorian note, he went to bed at night. 

Early she announced that he was to 
marry her niece, Kitty. To counterbal- 
ance this, the boy had announced—to 
himself only, however—that he would 
not. 

“T am in an awful blue funk about 
it,” he told me once later, “but I shan’t 
marry Kitty. Aunt Ev promises all 
sorts of things if I do, but I have 
learned better than to expect her to do 
any of them. But I shan’t, anyway. I 
am of age.” 

I had seen Kitty Clereston once, an 
embryo Trumpeter, I remember think- 
ing, but I held my peace. There was 
the first budding of a plan in my brain, 
but I bided my time. 

After that week-end at Dene’s 
Thorpe I did not see the Ripleys for 
some days. I was busy getting my Col- 
orado mining affairs into condition to 
manage themselves, so that I could play 
about in freedom, and for this purpose 
I left the place I had taken—Wood- 
croft, not far from Dene’s Thorpe—and 
settled in the old flat in Jermyn Street. 
Britisher that I am, I must confess that 
business in London seemed véry slow 
after so many years in the States, but 
at last things were in condition to leave 
and I could turn my attention to the 
plan I had for Sanford Ripley. 

I wrote to Evelyn asking her to lend 
San to me for a fortnight. He came, 
radiant as a young knight. But I didn’t 
flatter myself that it was because of my 
friendship. It was merely that he had 
got away from the Trumpeter for a bit. 

Dorothy Madden had finished one leg 
of the cathedral tour and was glad to 
postpone the rest for the sake of a few 
days in town. The children were a 
great contrast. San was blond and two 
and twenty. Although the same age, 
Dorothy, because of her open frankness 
and self-reliance, seemed older. She 
was black-haired and slim, healthy and 
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outspoken and spoiled, as only the 
daughters of the middle rich of Amer- 
ica are spoiled, a good sport who always 
played fair. I knew it would do San 
a world of good to know her sort. He 
was shy and sensitive, like all English 
boys, and especially shy of her, only at 
first, however. He took his cue from 
her and called me Uncle John and the, 
were soon good pals. I, too, followed 
their example and began to renew my 
youth. 

In those few days we did everything 
that audacious youth and doting fifty 
could suggest. Neither of them had 
ever seen the Tower. Dorothy, of 
course, had lived in the States, but San, 
six feet of blond Britisher, living all 
his life within a hundred miles of Lon- 
don, had never been up to town. Dor- 
othy created a small riot at the entrance 
gate by refusing to give up her hand 
bag while inside. It was only my in- 
sistence and her desire to see the crown 
jewels that finally induced her to con- 
form to the rules and she handed the 
bag over graciously, assuring the good- 
looking, blushing, young attendant that 
she would “cop” one of the jewels, just 
to get him into trouble. 

San didn’t like the Tower at all, any 
of it. He told me that the walls looked 
like Clereston Abbey and he was afraid 
he’d see the Trumpeter up above come 
to spoil his holiday. 

We had excursions on the river and 
motoring, luncheons and shops, galleries 
and theaters, until I, for one, was ready 
to cry enough. I had made the young 
people happy, and myself, too, for the 
matter of that, but for all and all I was 
glad to greet the day to pack Dorothy 
off to Margot Dudley to finish her tour. 
I patted her hand for good-by through 
the carriage window at Waterloo, pledg- 
ing her for another visit soon, when she 
amazed me by pulling my head down to 
announce that I was to write her at 
once “every word San says about me 
when I am gone.” 
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I smiled at her and stepped back to 
give the lad a chance for his farewells. 
Then the whistle blew and the train 
moved gently away. 

San was silent as we taxied out of 
the station. But later, as we crossed 
the river, a golden glow in the low- 
hung, western sun, with the parliament 
building and Westminster piling up 
purple shadows beyond, he touched my 
arm. 

“T am going to marry Dorothy Mad- 
den, Uncle John,” he said very quietly. 

“The devil you are!” I exploded. I 
hadn’t expected things to move so 
swiftly. 

“The devil Iam! Just that.” 

“Tt takes two to make that bargain, 
my hoy, maybe three,” I added, as I 
thought of Lady Ripley. 

“It takes just two, Uncle John,” he 
replied with great dignity, “Dorothy 
and me. And that is settled.” 

“You haven’t said anything to her, 
you young ass!” I was half angry at 
that prospect. 

“No, sir, I haven’t—and I am not a 
young ass. I am almost twenty-three, 
and IT know what I am about.” 

Oh, youth! Oh, young love! My 
plan was running away with things. I 
hadn’t hoped for so much. But I could 
not keep Lady Ripley out of my mind. 

When the cab turned into Jermyn 
Street San leaped out to give me a hand. 
His face was radiant. 

“What about Kitty in your new 
scheme of things?” I asked mischiev- 
ously, poking him with my stick. 

“Oh, Kitty? Why—why, you marry 
Kitty, yourself, if you like.” He was 
wasting no thoughts on Kitty Clereston 
at this time and so, laughing, we went 
up the steps arm in arm. 

I knew that when we went down to 
Hampshire in a few days I should find 
the country shimmering in its May love- 
liness, but I also knew that I should 
have the deuce of a row with Lady 
Ripley. Just as I foresaw, San went 
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to her as he had to me, and she was 
furious. She sent for me, peremptorily, 
and who was I to disobey? 

“What is this you have done, mixing 
San up with that American girl?” she 
demanded. But Lady Ripley wasn’t the 
only person in England with a devilish 
temper. I had not had a proper tea 
that day, nor yet a proper luncheon. 
Just let her attack Dorothy, and I was 
ready for her! 

“And what, may I ask, Lady Ripley, 
have you against Miss Madden?” 

“One hears things,” she said vaguely, 
trying obviously to control her temper. 

“Well, considering that I brought 
Dorothy Madden from the States, to- 
gether with all there is to be known 
about her, I demand that you state 
plainly what you mean.” 

“How am I to know anything about 
her ?” 

“You have my word for it. You can 
see Dorothy herself, if you are not too 
prejudiced.” 

“T know all about her without seeing 


her. Brazen and loud, flaunting her 
American dollars and her American 
slang. Bah! They are all alike.” 


“Her father was a successful phy- 
sician.”’ 

“Self-made, I suppose? 
bastic, like all the others.” 

“Perhaps,” I answered, trying not to 
anger her too far. “But he was a 
courteous, kindly gentleman. Dorothy 
is beautiful and able, loyal and a credit 
to any country. Her only shortcoming 
in your eyes would be that she is an 
American.” 


And bom- 


“And doubtless glories in it, too, the 
poor thing! Well, even if she were as 
English as the princess royal, San 
should not marry her. It has always 
been understood that he would marry 
Kitty? She is mad about him, and, if 
you would only stop your meddling, it 
would be an ideal match.” 

“It would certainly keep the money 
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in the Clereston family, if that is what 
you mean.” 

“The money is in the Clereston fam- 
ily. The colonel left it to me. And I 
shall see that San marries Kitty.” 

“Unpleasant before pleasant” was in 
my mind, but I only inquired cheerfully, 
and rather by the way: 


“Why hasn’t San a motor car, 
Evelyn?” 
“San? A motor—of his own, you 


mean?” She was plainly aghast. 
“Yes, of his own. He is grown-up. 


All the youngsters——” 

“He goes in my car when he 
wants to.” 

“Is he allowed to drive himself? 


Alone, I mean.” 

“In my car? 
not quite a fool.” 

“Well, you can get a roadster very 
cheaply. They are quite foolproof, 
now.” I had got that expression from 
Dorothy, but I did not say so. “A little 
eight horse power.” 

“My car is seventy-two.” She spoke 
with just pride. Oh, yes, Lady Ripley 
did herself very well in the matter of 
her car. 

“Just nine times the horse power, 
probably nine times the cost, too,” I 
murmured, as if I were thinking to my- 
self. “But I feel I ought to tell you, 
Evelyn, that I believe that, with just 
that handicap, San is going to beat you 
to it.” 

“I will ask you to spare me any of 
your coarse American slang, John,” said 
Lady Ripley, with dignity. “You for- 
get that I can cut San off without a 
penny, if he——” 

“Yes, I think the will said ‘wise and 
just,’ didn’t it? That would be both! 
However, Dorothy has plenty in her 
own right and I have already made a 
will leaving everything of mine to her, 
anyway, although I am not sure it is 
always best for the woman of the fam- 
ily to hold the purse strings.” 

So you see, Lady Ripley and I did 


Certainly not. I am 
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have the deuce of a row, just as I 
expected. 

The next day I motored over to Salis- 
bury to see Dorothy and Mrs. Dudley, 
her chaperon. We talked only com- 
monplaces as we strolled through the 
close and sat under the giant trees: of 
Dorothy’s visit to London, the day on 
the river, the luncheon at the Pall Mall 
—not a word about Sanford Ripley. If 
arranged with Mrs. Dudley for them 
to come to Woodcroft for a fortnight 
in August and it was only as I was 
leaving that I leaned out of the car to 
whisper to Dorothy, asking her if she 
had liked San. 

“Yes, a lot,” she admitted frankly, 
and there was no blush staining her 
maiden cheek. 

“Should you like to see him again?” 

“Of course, silly. I mean to, what’s 
more !” 

And so it was that San got his road- 
ster, but not by any means with the 
Ripley money. 

I drove it down myself from London 
and up to the door of Dene’s Thorpe 
with the horn going its wildest. San 
came bounding out to see the row. 

“Take it, my boy. It’s yours. Ene 
gine’s going, tank’s full of gas. Here’s 
the receipt. Here’s a license, driving 
license,” I explained, thrusting the 
papers into his hand. “Dorothy will 
be glad to see vou. She is at Wins 
chester with Mrs. Dudley. Cut along 
now, before any one comes out to spoil 
the fun.” 

“Meaning thé. mater, I gather, 
Watch me go!” He climbed in eagerly 
and started, but put his foot on the 
brake long enough to stammer: “I say,” 
Uncle John, it’s ripping of you. I—I’d 
—oh, hang it all, you know what I want 
to say!” 

“Certainly I know, I know. Start 
along now and I will go in and have’ 
another row with your mother.” 

3ut San was long since out of ear- 
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shot, his bare, blond head bronze in the 
sun. 

I found Lady Ripley writing letters 
in the morning room, in full sight and 
hearing of all that had passed in the 
drive. 

“Well, John,” she said pleasantly as 
we shook hands, “I have been thinking 
over what you said and I have decided 
to allow San to have a car of his own.” 

“Oh, in that case, you owe me four 
hundred pounds, Evelyn, my dear. 
Also, for eight gallons of gas at three 
and six the gallon and three quarts of 
oil. I'll throw in the price of the 
license.” 

“You are a good business man. But 
I think I shall let it stand just as it is.” 

So that was that, and we went on to 
other matters. 

I looked at my watch. 

“Here I am stranded at half past 
three on a hot afternoon, just fourteen 
miles from home. I am getting a bit 
soft, Evelyn, and I fear a bit old. I 
don’t feel up to walking to Woodcroft. 
$e a good girl and drive me home. 
Let’s have tea at Woodcroft and plan 
the house party.” 

“A house party? You?” 

“Yes, I. What do you think I took 
Woodcroft for? ‘Fine old Georgian 
mansion in the midst of own grounds, 
gravel soil, lovely park and gardens, 
sunken gardens. Twenty-two bedrooms, 
fourteen dressing rooms, two baths, 
usual offices, hot and cold water laid 
on.’ That’s what the agent’s catalogue 
said. I can’t occupy twenty-two bed- 
rooms, to say nothing of the two baths. 
I am going to have a house party. 
Come along with me and select your 
rooms, for you have no idea how many 
people I owe invitations to. I have 


visited around a lot since I came over.” 
“You must ask Kitty, John. 
so little gayety.” 
“Yes, bring Kitty and we will have 
the vicar up from Clereston. 
look out for Dorothy while 


She has 


He can 


” 
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“Dorothy? She is to be there?” 

“Surely, and Mrs. Dudley, her 
chaperon. And you are coming to get 
acquainted with them.” 

“T tell you once and for all time, John, 
San is going to marry Kitty.” 

“Evelyn, you are too foolish. Why 
do you think San is going to marry the 
first girl he sees? But don’t let’s argue 
that to-day. It’s too hot. Besides, you 
have done me out of four hundred 
pounds, plus. But just to show you I 
bear no malice I am asking you to be 
my guest,” I told her genially. 

“You are a tiresome old meddler, 
John.” Lady Ripley’s voice was bitter, 
but she got out her motor car and drove 
me home. It was a superb car and as 
I saw how splendidly she drove it I did 
not wonder that she allowed no one else 
to touch it. I reflected as we purred 
along the winding, shady road that I 
had never liked and admired her so 
much as I had that day. For had I not 
just won one point over her? San had 
his roadster—she hadn’t paid for it, to 
be sure—and I was determined that I 
should not lose the greater point. San 
should not marry Kitty without seeing a 
little of life before. 

Time passed. I was settling down at 
Woodcroft. San drove over to see me 
when he could—Lady Ripley would not 
allow him gasoline and cut off his pocket 
money. I had advised him not to sée 
much of Dorothy and to say nothing 
more of his love for her until they 
should all come to Woodcroft in 
August. For I felt sure that Lady Rip- 
ley could not live day by day with 
Dorothy’s lovely face and the frank 
charm of her without capitulation. 

Evelyn wanted to go up to London 
for Ascot week and a part of the season 
and I loaned her my flat in Jermyn 
Street. She dragged San up with her 
and he, poor chap, had to spend his 
days going about with Kitty to places 
that were sacred to him because he had 
first seen them with Dorothy. 














Lady Ripley wrote me, in great ela- 
tion, that San had settled down sensibly 
with no more nonsense... He and Kitty 
were inseparable—so congenial and 
happy. This in spite of my meddling. 
Meanwhile San, as he told me later, 
bore with patience Lady Ripley’s calm 
triumph and Kitty’s air of sure pro- 
prietorship, because he had Woodcroft 
and Dorothy to look forward te. 

They lingered on in town, although 
it was frightfully hot, until it was time 
to come to me at Woodcroft. The other 
guests were all there. The Venables 
and the Candons from Surrey, Mrs. 
Dudley and Dorothy, even the vicar 
from Clereston. Shy and gentle he was, 
the greatest possible contrast to his 
masterful sister. 

Just before the Ripleys were expected 
Dorothy came to me in great distress. 

“Tom Venable says Kitty has never 
had a beau, Uncle John.” 

“Well, what of it? Lots of girls 
haven't.” 

“Lots of girls, your grandmother!” 
Dorothy retorted, with the breeziness. of 
American youth. She was certainly 
having no respect for my gray hairs. 
“Why can’t you give her a rush, Uncle 
John?” 

“I? Why, Dorothy, my dear!” It 
was plain she was going to be too much 
for me. 

“Yes, yor! You're an eligible bach- 
elor, and it’s a shame.” 

But when I absolutely refused she 
decided Tom would have to be sacri- 
ficed. 

“I'll give him that Airedale pup of 
yours,” she announced. “He’s crazy to 
have it.” 

“Oh, you will, eh? 
essary, may I ask?” 

“Because it’s Torh. Any of the boys 
at home would do it for nothing, just 
to be sporting and to give her a good 
time, too, but Tom is a pig. He’s got 
to be bribed.” 
7—Ains. 


Why is it nec- 
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So Dorothy, in spite of my counsel, 
arranged with Tom Venable to strike 
up att immediate and vigorous flirtation 
with Kitty Clereston, partly because 
Kitty had never had any attention and 
it was a disgrace, and partly to leave 
San clear for Dorothy, though I have 
no doubt that Dorothy would have man- 
aged that quite well, in any case. 

We were having tea on the shady 
lawn when Evelyn’s car purred in from 
the blinding sunshine of the road. out- 
side. Evelyn was driving, with Kitty 
beside her, while San was behind, jog- 
gled on either side by the baggage. 

“We had a hot trip,” said Evelyn, 
fanning herself daintily. “The sum was 
in our faces all the way. It was hard 
driving, even with the top mp.” 

Kitty looked warm and dusty in her 
brown-lace frock, which was most un- 
becoming to her muddy complexion. 
She continued to hang on San’s arm 
after he had Helped her down. But 
Tom cut in and San slipped off, di- 
rectly under his stepmother’s eyes, to 
Dorothy, standing cool and fair in 


. white-silk sports skirt amd sweater, a 


cruel contrast to Kitty’s hot browns. 

“Good heavens!” groaned Tom, un- 
der cover of getting them tea. “I’d 
forgotten what sire looked like. She is 
a fright. Her feet are as big as her 
nose.” 

“You don’t get that Airedale, Tom 
——” T began. 

“Oh, I’m game. Watch me!” And 
off he dashed, a teacup im either hand 
and, good sport that he was, he laid 
siege to both Kitty amd Lady Ripley, 
fending every one else off, and finally 
carried Kitty off to the stables to see the 
Airedale pup “Uncle John had prom- 
ised him.” 

We had a quiet evening; every one 
was ordered to bed early in preparation 
for the next night when T had asked a 
score of old friends to dinner and a 
dance in the huge billiard room. I was 
going about rounding them alf up when 
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I found Lady Ripley peering into the 
shadows of the park. 

“I’m looking for San,” she explained 
quite frankly. ; 

“T’'ll find him and send him in at once. 
You go in.” And I shooed her to the 
house. 

I found San, as I expected—and 
Lady Ripley, too, I think—in the gar- 
den with Dorothy. 

“Don’t spoil everything in the begin- 
ning, San,” I warned him, after send- 
ing Dorothy to the summerhouse to wait 
for me. “Take it slowly.” 

“Take it slowly, after the time I’ve 
had in town? I haven’t had one minute 
to myself; Kitty, Kitty, morning, noon, 
and night! But I shan’t give in. I’m 
going to marry Dorothy,” he said de- 
terminedly. “I told her so just now.” 

“Well, you’re wasting no time.” I 
was plainly aghast at his news. “But 
I warn you to say nothing to your 
mother now. I have a special reason. 
I know she will love Dorothy if you'll 
only give her the opportunity. Don’t 
antagonize her now.” 

After promising, San went leaping 
up the steps of the terrace, two at a 
time, to seek out his stepmother. 

In the summerhouse Dorothy threw 
herself into my arms, sobbing, partly 
from joy, partly from sheer nerves. 

“Oh, Uncle John, do you think it will 
be all right? Are you glad? Weren’t 
you surprised? Isn’t San wonderful?” 

“Never more surprised in my life, my 
dear,” I lied, as I patted her shoulder. 
“And of course I am glad.” 

“But Lady Ripley Will she a 

“Lady Ripley is very tired to-night, 
Dorothy. I have made San promise to 
say nothing to her or any one for the 
present. You must promise to do the 
same, my dear, except to Mrs. Dudley, 
of course. Remember, you ‘are years 
older than San in everything but actual 
years, for, while you’ve been playing 
about with boys all your life, San has 
never known any girl but Kitty. Now 
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run off to bed. To-morrow is the 
dance and you must look your prettiest 
and freshest for all our sakes,” I fin- 
ished with old-fashioned solicitude. 

I knew I should have another, and 
a worse, row with Evelyn Ripley when 
the whole thing came out, but I felt 
safe for the present. I went to bed, 
blindly hoping to avert the scene until 
after the dance. But had I foreseen all 
the events that were to transpire in the 
next thirty-six hours, I should not 
have slept a wink. 

After what I ignorantly supposed 
was a pleasant breakfast next morning, 
the storm broke. 

Mrs. Dudley, that usually calm and 
tranquil woman, came to me in distress. 

Tom Venable brought Dorothy to me 
in tears of vexation. 

Lady Ripley came to me in a tower- 
ing rage. She, urged on by Kitty, had 
become suspicious; said she had seen 
Dorothy give San a “look” at break- 
fast, and had later bearded him in his 
dressing room, where he was preparing 
for a set of tennis with Tom and the 
girls. 

San, goaded and bullied beyond en- 
durance, had struck back: told her all 
he had meant to keep secret, “spilled 
the beans,” as Tom Venable put it. And 
Lady Ripley, in a frenzy of anger and 
frustrated hope, had childishly locked 
San in his room. 

Then she had sought out Dorothy, 
innocently waiting by the tennis courts 
with Tom and Kitty. Dorothy, con 
scious of the secret she was keeping, 
blushed and stammered when Lady Rip- 
ley bore down upon her. 

““She—she’s a cat, Uncle John,” Dor- 
othy said, in telling me the events. “We 
had a teacher just like her at school, 
once. Always coming down on the 
girls. I could manage her with one 
hand, and I could Lady Ripley a 

“Remember, Dorothy, she is San’s 
mother.” I spoke sharply. 

“Well, that wouldn’t stop me for a 




















minute, if she weren’t your guest,” she 
said with sweet graciousness. “She— 
she took advantage of that, too. But I 
wasn’t frightened. I was only ashamed. 
Me, to be fighting over a man!” Her 
eyes blazed. “And, after all I have 
tried to do for that awful Kitty, she 
stood there and laughed, watching it all. 
Oh, poor San! To have to marry her! 
But his mother said she would make 
him do it. Tom Venable pulled me 
away or I should have died.” 

Dorothy was so angry and so inco- 
herent that I turned to Mrs. Dudley. 

“How can Lady Ripley bear to live 
after doing this dreadful thing?’ she 
said immediately. “To go to the child 
all alone, before those others, and ac- 
cuse her of entangling San! If she had 
anything to say, why didn’t she speak 
to me, or to you?” 

“Evelyn Ripley is a brute, my dear,” 
I answered her with conviction. “I’ve 
got to see her at once.” And I left her. 

I found Evelyn livid with anger. 

“Evelyn, how could you——” I was 
beginning. 

“Tt is time some one did something to 
set matters right, John Warde,” she 
came back at me. “What right have 
you to interfere in my private affairs 
as you have? You have meddled from 
that first day at Dene’s Thorpe, and ever 
since then San has been disrespectful.” 

“If you had not behaved like a brute 
to San all his life, he wouldn’t be 
disrespectful.” 

“Oh, he has complained, has he?” 

“San has no need to complain. It is 
patent to all the world how you bully 
him.” 

“T know what I am saving him from. 
This girl, now, she is like all the others. 
My second parlor maid lived with some 
Amer ig 

“Lady Ripley listening to servant’s 
gossip? Never did I expect to hear it! 
I have told you all there is to know 
about Dorothy Madden, and I maintain 
she is quite worthy of San or of any 
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other Ripley—or Clereston, either, for 


the matter of that. But I don’t want 
to quarrel with you, Evelyn. Heaven 
knows I have tried to have a pleasant 
party and you have done your best to 
spoil it. It is futile to argue further. 
We're getting nowhere.” 

In the end she agreed to call a truce 
until after the dance. Then she de- 
clared she would take San and Kitty 
home. She went up to release San from 
his prison. Mrs. Dudley promised for 
herself and Dorothy to ignore what had 
transpired and to go on as if all were 
serene. Fortunately, the Venables and 
Candons were old friends, and, know- 
ing Evelyn Ripley’s bullying capacity, 
they kept their opinions to themselves 
and studiously heard and saw nothing. 

It was only the old vicar who would 
not. Shy and sensitive soul though he 
was, he got up a goodish bit of feeling 
and left on the noon train for Clereston 
Vicarage, declaring that he was all for 
San and Dorothy, and that he never 
could stay in peace under the same roof 
with his dreadful sister. 

Luckily, I had sent down to Dene’s 
Thorpe for San’s roadster to surprise 
him upon his arrival. It proved a great 
boon for him that day, for he had some 
quiet hours, oiling and polishing the car, 
safe, in the company of three chauf- 
feurs, from invasion by Evelyn. Out- 
wardly, at least, we were at peace once 
more. 

Woodcroft had, I am sure, never 
looked lovelier than on that evening. 
Every one did his part. We had a 
splendid dinner, the floors were perfect, 
and I had ordered down from London 
both music and caterers, Calli’s best. 
Terraces and sunken gardens were 
flooded with moonlight, an Meal setting 
for happy hearts. 

Dorothy slipped her hot hand in mine. 
Pride had come to her rescue; she was 
indeed a good sport. Her dark head 
was held high and her flushed ‘cheeks 
needed no rouge. I remember thinking 
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that she looked like a wise young angel 
in her white dress and the silver leaves 
about her brow. . I could not forbear 
contrasting her with Kitty, to the dis- 
tinct disadvantage of the latter. 

During the early evening my duties 
as host kept me busy, but I could see 
that Dorothy and San, through sheer 
embarrassment, carefully avoided each 
other, nor, on the other hand, would 
San dance with Kitty. ‘Tom Venable 
had-his capable hands full there. 

“She dances like a house boat,” he 
whispered to me once, under cover of 
straightening my tie. San and Dorothy 
had partners for every dance and at 
times strolled in the moonlight, and 
each, without appearing to look, always 
knew exactly where to find the other. 

Half an hour before supper I had 
stolen a few minutes in the smoking 
room to get my breath when Tom’s head 
popped in. He came in, shut the door, 
and leaned, breathless, against it. 

“I’ve looked everywhere for you, 
Uncle John,” he panted. “The old girl 
has busted loose again!” 

“What?” I shouted, leaping to my 
feet. 

“Yes.  She’s going to announce 
Kitty’s engagement to San at supper. 
Can you beat it? You'll have to put 
the brakes on somehow, strangle her or 
drown her. Pater and I'll help—only 
do it!” 

Evelyn defied me to my face, when 
at length I found her. 

“I am tired of this nonsense, John 
Warde. We shall see who is master 
in my affairs. Kitty is mortified by 
San’s treatment of her to-night. It’s 
disgraceful! I shall put an end to it. 
I told him a few minutes ago what he 
could expect. After all, San at least is 
a gentleman and he will not back out 
after it is announced. Now send him 
to me, will you? It is almost time for 


supper and we must sit at the same 
table, we three.” 
But search as we would there was no 
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trace of San. Tom came in to report 
that his car was not in the garage. 

Mrs. Dudley came to me_ with 
troubled eyes. Dorothy was not to be 
found, but she had left a note for her 
saying that Lady Ripley had driven 
them to it. They were going to Clere- 
ston Vicarage to be married. The vicar 
had volunteered that morning to heip 
them get a special license. Wily old 
vicar! They had just had him on the 
telephone to say they were coming, and 
he was waiting to marry them. 

“Have some one get me through on 
the telephone to my brother, John.” 
Lady Ripley gave orders like a general 
in a battle. There was no doubt that 
she could intimidate her brother, even 
by telephone, if she used that voice. 

“Clereston Vicarage does not an- 
swer,” the footman reported, after some 
delay. Clever old vicar! 

With something like a snort, Lady 
Ripley sent a maid for her cloak. 

“You come with me, John. You can 
bring that brazen hussy back in San’s 
car. Have some one stay by the tele- 
phone and tell the operator we must get 
through to Clereston. When they get 
him tell my brother that I positively 
forbid him to marry them and that | 
am on my way to the vicarage. But 
you can be back here before any one 
misses you, and you can tell your guests 
what you please about me when you 
return. My car can easily overtake 
them,” she finished. 

“Nine to one!” I groaned to myself, 
but I remembered, also, the day I had 
told Evelyn that, with even that handi- 
cap, I would back San to win. 

I left the orders Lady Ripley had 
issued and privately urged Mrs. Dudley 
and the Venables to keep the music 
going and to keep our absence as secret 
as possible—and, above all, to prevent 
Kitty’s talking. 

“Oh, don’t you worry! I'll dance 
her feet off. I'll give her the rush of 
her life!” said Tom, as we started. 











I shall: never forget that moonlight 
ride in Evelyn Ripley’s car. She sat 
beside me, silent, her bare hand and 
large forearm white on the wheel. The 
corner of my eye caught the glitter of 
the gems in her hair, but I dared look 
no farther around, fearing to attract 
her attention to my unhappy self. I 
wanted no more of the vials of her 
wrath emptied upon my head. 

We skirted Salisbury, the cathedral 
spire on our left, with the downs rip- 
pling off to the right and behind us, to 
Salisbury Plain. As a safe pastime I 
kept my eye on the tower, the loftiest in 
England, and wondered, as always, at 
the daring of its builder. Then came 
the thought of the daring of our young 
people to-night—they who had so re- 
cently been children. 

We struck into the main road at East 
Harnham and on down for ten miles 
to Fordingbridge, peering ahead always; 
I, for one, dreading to see the small 
roadster scuttling before us. After we 
crossed the Avon on the seven-arched 
bridge we went straight on and I did not 
notice Evelyn’s error until I recognized 
Godshill. “Good, we are off the road!” 
3ut I said it only to myself. 

But Evelyn, too, saw her mistake in 
another moment. 

“I suppose it’s too much to expect 
that you would put me right, John. 
You haven’t played fair in this whole 
business !” 

Back to Fordingbridge we went and 
at the seven-arched bridge we got the 
southbound road again and had the 
moonlit little Avon on the west. Evelyn 
attended strictly to her driving. What 
thoughts were in her mind I neither 
know nor ever shall. As for me, I was 
glad of silence and pretended an inter- 
est in our passage through the isolated 
groups of pines, offshoots from the New 
Forest. We _ had, too, occasional 
glimpses of the moonlit river at Ibsley 
and Ringwood and from Sopley we ran 
beside it all the way to Winkton. 
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I was thinking of the chance we had 
left behind and of the faithful efforts 
of the Venables to carry it off, when 
my attention was suddenly attracted by 
red lanterns and an exclamation from 
Evelyn, and I woke to the realization 
that the road was in process of being 
rebuilt. An aged watchman stood 
swinging a red light to forbid our 
passage. 

“It is Lady Ripley’s car—Lady Rip. 
ley driving,” she said with authority. 

“T am very sorry, your ladyship. But 
it’s my orders.” 

“Would it be possible to get through 
—if it were not for your orders, I 
mean?” I asked, hoping to prolong the 
delay. 

“Oh, yes, sir, by careful driving, but 
there’s some deep places. I’ve turned 
every one back. My orders, sir. I can’t 
be responsible. I’m sorry, sir.” 

“Have you noticed, within the last 
hour or so, a small car with a young 


man driving?’ The question was 
Evelyn’s. 
“Yes, madam. I turned him back, 


too,” he replied, with a wave of the hand 
to the east. “Young lady, bareheaded, 
with him. Not more than forty minutes 
ago. That the one? Driving quite fast, 
he was.’ 

“How far is it to Clereston Village, 
going that way?” Evelyn asked. 

“Twenty miles, your ladyship, if you 
go by way of: 

“It’s our only chance,” she whispered 
to me, as if I were in league with her. 
“Twenty miles that way and they’ve 
the start of us; only five this.” 

The poor old watchman had barely 
time to pull his toes back to safety as 
the car leaped past him. Aisles of poles 
were lashed together to guide us 
through a narrow lane, bordered by red 
lanterns, with the deep blackness of 
ditches beyond. 

We had gone perhaps a mile, slowly, 
carefully—it was wonderful to watch 
Evelyn’s superb driving and to see the 
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beautiful car respond to her strong 
hand—when, with a sudden, sharp 
swerve and a burst of speed, I felt the 
car going over—down. There was a cry 
from Evelyn, a stinging pain in my 
shoulder, blackness. 

Some time later I felt a pain in my 
head. Lanterns flashed in my face. 
There was an ugly odor of stimulants 
and a pain in my arm. Constables. The 
sense of being lifted in the darkness. 
The choke of brandy, a pain in my head, 
shouted orders. But finally, through it 
all, I struggled to myself and found that 
the disturbed earth had given way under 
our weight and the car had plunged 
twenty feet sheer and lay, badly 
smashed and partly turned over, with 
Lady Ripley dead against the wheel. 


When I finally reached Clereston 
Vicarage in a hired car the moon had set 
in the west, the night was over, but the 
house was still alight. The vicar was 
not surprised to see me, but was visibly 
pleased that I had come too late. The 
children were already married. 

I explained as briefly as I might that 
I had had an accident, and made light 
of my bandaged arm. I sent Dorothy 
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off to the vicar’s study to telephone 
Mrs. Dudley and to tell her that I would 
speak to her directly. Then I took San 
and the vicar out into the garden to tell 
them of the accident. 

“Poor Aunt Evelyn,” said San 
simply. ‘I am glad that it all happened 
so quickly that she could not know she 
had failed.” 

Dorothy came to the vicarage door, 
with the hall lights pouring upon her as 
she peered out to find us. She looked 
sweet and girlish in her simple, white, 
dancing frock, which had been her wed- 
ding gown, and the silver leaves were 
still about her brow. 

“Poor Kitty,” she said, when we had 
told her as gently as we could. “We 
must be good to her, San. She ha$ lost 
her best friend.” 


And up above us, to the east, on the 
sloping roof of the Monk’s Chapel, out- 
lined against the morning sky, stood the 
Trumpeter of the Dawn. One hand 
was outstretched, as if for silence over 
all the pleasant valley of the Arde, while 
he heralded for me—for Lady Ripley 
—and for San and Dorothy, the coming 
of a new day. 


@A. 


AVING removed wrinkles by the latest method for performing such miracles, 
straightened the nose, imparted a permanent wave to the straightest hair, 
plucked the eyebrows to the approved narrow line, fashionable Parisiennes have 


turned their attentions to the eyelashes. 


The adjective “silky” 
literally to the eyelashes of many women. 


may now be applied 
For quite recently madame has un- 


dergone the painful operation of having long lashes of silk sewed to her eyelids. 
These silken lashes take permanent root after several weeks, leaving no scars 
to betray to the world the secret of their origin. 


@A. 


F interest to women is the fascinating collection of artistic handicrafts on 
display in the Museum of the American Indian, recently opened in New 


York City. 
carving, beadwork, 
beauty. 


basketry, 


In this amazing collection are to be found examples of weaving, 
handmade jewelry, 


and pottery of astonishing 


The cases contain necklaces, earrings, and bracelets of bird bone, and beads 


of clay, silver, 
into unique ornaments. 


copper, and even of pebbles, attractively combined and made 
Among them is a glittering headdress of blue beetles’ 
wings which rivals the latest creations of Parisian milliners. 





























of “Princess Vara 


HE coming 
Saranov to Keddesley Hills had 


been a source of embarrass- 
ment and intense interest to the ex- 
clusive colony which had made this 
sector of Long Island its own during 
September and October. 

The paramount query in the minds of 
Keddesley women was how she would 
expect to be received. Would she be- 
lieve that any one had forgotten the 
international court scandal that had 
tinctured her divorce and expulsion 
from court two years previous? Would 
she attempt to force the social issue in 
any way? Above all, had she come to 
Broadmoor deliberately, knowing that 
Bob Seton was putting up at the Ked- 
desley country club, not four miles 
away, after both had tacitly kept half 
a world apart since he had been named 
corespondent in her husband’s case? 

She had taken over Broadmoor, the 
Sloane Morgan estate, which had been 
closed since Elsie Morgan’s departure 
for Paris. There had been no prelim- 
inary warning of Vara’s intent, merely 
the unannounced arrival of her small 
retinue of foreign servants at the quiet 
little hill station in the heart of the 
woods, and the renovation of the stately 
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stone house that crowned a wide plateau 
of golf links, polo grounds, and ter- 
raced Italian gardens. 

A week later, as Seton himself was 
riding in the early morning, a large, 
gull-gray limousine had slipped past 
him over the hill drives, as unosten- 
tatiously as a battleship in a dawn mist, 
and with quite as much menace for him. 
Just for an instant he. had seen the 
woman inside the car, wrapped to her 
ears in furs against the chill of the early 
morning, her eyes a flashing memory 
as they saw him, widely apart, dark, 
startlingly large in her white face that 
had once reminded him of a vagrant line 
he had read in a love lyric of the East: 

“Like jasmines lifted to the moon.” 

All the old, blurred, maddening mys- 
tery had possessed him at sight of her. 
Since then he had been doing relief, 
food-commission work in Poland, 
Silesia, later down imto Livonia. Four 
years before, during the winter, he had 
met Vara Hoyt in New York, while she 
had been the guest of Elsie Morgan, a 
slim, aloof girl, blond hair worn in close, 
peasantlike braids about her head, her 
lashes and brows darker than her eyes, 
her lips betraying a sensitive, reticent 
nature. 
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She was the daughter of Patterson 
Hoyt, minister to Russia at one time. 
He had died suddenly, and his widow, 
Mary Willoughby Hoyt, had married 
Prince Alexis of Livonia, a Balkan 
hanger-on of royal opportunity, who 
found himself baffled by old Hoyt’s 
American will, which gave Vara the 
bulk of his fortune. 

It had been an intriguing revenge to 
marry the girl to one of his own inti- 
mates, when she had returned to Paris 
after eight years spent with her grand- 
mother in Boston and New York. To 
understand why Mary Hoyt, her 
mother, had permitted the union, one 
had merely to glimpse back to the state 
of society women’s minds when Mary 
was a girl. Igor Saranov was own 
brother to the Queen of Livonia after 
the war had shifted the cards with re- 
placed royalties. Mary believed that 
she had done the best she could for her 
girl, and had returned to Boston to 
find the ways of peace after Alexis had 
faced his finish at Monastir. 

A year later, when Seton had reached 
Jorn to establish food stations, he had 
suddenly met Vara face to face. She 
had stretched out her hands to him with 
one quick cry of gladness and relief. 

“Gee, but it’s great to find you here!” 
he had said fervently. “You ought to 
be back home, though, not here, in this 
forlorn country.” 

“T must stay. You know that I am— 
married, don’t you?” 

Her voice had held for him a strange 
note of appeal, even as her eyes, too, 
held some new shadow of regret. He 
told her he had only heard vaguely, that 
he had been tied up in Poland on relief 
work. And then he had seen the royal 
insignia on the door of her waiting car, 
the garb of her driver, dull purple and 
gold. 

“T married Prince Saranov,” she said 
gravely. And his eyes had held only 
pity for her, pity and a quick, relent- 
less questioning of her happiness. 
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Yet, he told himself, even now, what 
right had he to resent it? There had 
never been words of love between them. 
He had only met her two or three times 
at the Morgans’. How could he know 
that she, too, had felt the strange, re- 
sistless undertides of attraction drawing 
them together against the direct, or- 
dered trend of her life? 

The letter from Elsie Morgan had 
been the main factor bringing him to 
Keddesley Hills. She had been, frank 
in admitting her own reason for letting 
Vara have Broadmoor: the chance hope 
of bringing them together. But another 
twist had come up unexpectedly, taking 
the situation out of her power. 


I told her to remain at Broadmoor as long 
as she was happy (she wrote). She cannot 
remain in the shadow all her life, Bob, for 
the damnable act of 


one man. And the 
years of the war have made us all more 
pliable. Love has become more precious, 


more omnipotent in its rights, since we have 
all realized the uncertainty of human life. 
I want you and Vara to rise beyond the 
past and claim your own. It is ridiculous 
to let this old scandal separate you any 
longer. Who cares, after all? It was all 
whispered hearsay. 


But this is why I am writing you: I ran 
across Cherry Sloane and her party last 
night. She wanted Broadmoor last spring 


and I wouldn’t have her there. She’s a stir- 
rer-up of fires. Whether because of this, 
or of her feeling toward you, she has an- 
nexed Prince Saranov and is bringing him 
back with her to Keddesley as Exhibit A, I 
fancy. Vara does not know of this. And 
I am like any other fool woman who has 
tried to knit a strip out of Clotho’s woof 
and made a mess of it. I am afraid that 
Cherry will annoy Vara. Women are petty 
devils when it comes to idle intrigue, and she 
was very partial to you, my dear. I shall 
be back the first week in November. 


The evening of the princess’ arrival 
Seton had called up Broadmoor to ask 
if she would see him. 

“Why not?” She had spoken to him 
with the same grave hesitancy, he re- 
membered. “You are the first friend 
who has found me. I shall be most 
glad to see you.” 














He found her lingering over coffee 
and cigarettes, a slim, solitary figure 
before the open fireplace, her gown of 
fur-bordered velvet the color of the 
dark, Malaga grapes in the high, cop- 
per bowl behind her. The short, plump, 
Russian maid served them both, moved 
the inlaid, olivewood box of cigarettes 
close to his elbow, and left them alone 
together. 

“How did you know that I was 
here?” Her gaze met his serenely; her 
tone was controlled and easy. 

“IT saw you this morning when you 
arrived. I was riding along the east 
road when your car passed.” 

“So wonderful of you to think of 
me, to recognize me like that—at a 
glance,” she murmured. 

“It’s only two years 

She shifted her glance from his com- 
pelling eyes, smiling slowly at the fire. 
Two years. Was it indeed only two 
years, she thought, since that single 
night that had caught her all unawares, 
in its net of court intrigue, and left 
her adrift in the dark? 

As Seton spoke to her casually of 
other things, mutual friends, all he had 
himself been engaged in, she could see 
face after face appear in the curling, 
flamelit smoke. Dagmar first, the little 
Russian archduchess, half Danish 
through some distant cousinship to the 
old queen. Perhaps that had been 
where she got her extreme fairness of 
skin and hair, with the black, Slav eyes, 
like those of Kasha, the maid, aslant 
and wary. She had smiled rarely, and 
after the war had shuffled the cards of 
thrones and royal favors; young Paul 
Alexandrovitch of Servia, Dagmar’s 
husband, had been made king of 
Livonia. 

Then Igor, the queen’s brother. His 
face came back to her, the peculiar, 
square-shaped head, closely cut, dark 
hair that came to a curved point above 
his forehead, the dark, unwinking eyes 
that had always reminded her of a cer- 


” 
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tain pony she had dreaded to ride as a 
girl, because it showed the whites of its 
eyes around the iris. 

Lastly, Nadenko, fencing master to 
the little Prince Michel. There had 
been one enlightening morning shortly 
after Igor had brought her to Jorn, the 
new capital of Livonia. He had left 
her with his sister, while he rejoined 
the king at the front. The long, pink- 
walled studio of Nadenko shaped out 
of the smoke: huge, velvet cushions 
thrown against the wall; a skylight 
painted in fantastic, futurist figures; 
Nakendo himself, tall, lithe, lean, with 
his brilliant eyes and restless hands for- 
ever displacing things, his voice rising, 
sharply metallic, as he directed the little, 
pale prince. And Dagmar, a silhouette 
in black, white fur at wrists and throat, 
her eyes following the Russian in his 
supple maneuvers. 

What had there been in all this, she 
asked herself, to involve her in its ele- 
ments of tragedy, and why, of them all, 
had she alone been followed by the 
white shadow of unproven guilt? 

She became aware that Seton had 
ceased speaking, that he was watching 
her with unguarded eyes. 

“T came to-night to ask you if you'd 
rather I would go away.” He said the 
words deliberately, with an effort be- 
traying reluctance. 

“Go away? No, certainly not. Why 
should you?” She glanced up at him 
with quick dread. He handed her Elsie 
Morgan’s letter in silence. After she 
had read it she laid it on the Algerian 
table cover between them, not meeting 
his eyes, tracing, instead, half uncon- 
sciously the delicate pattern of gold on 
the embossed, old-rose leather. So this 
was the finale, she thought, with relief. 
By a trick of Time, the juggler, the last 
living actors in the drama at Jorn were 
to meet in this sequestered, peaceful 
section of rich estates, with the chance 
jealousy of Cheridah Sloane acting as 
Fate’s leverage. 
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A revulsion of feeling swept over her 
with a shiver, at the thought of seeing 
Igor Saranov again. For the instant 
she felt that she could not stay, that, at 
all hazards, she must go before the fear 
became a reality. 

Then a queer, dogged pride asserted 
itseif, a flashback to old Patterson Hoyt, 
who had held his seat through shifting 
politics back home and Continental 
diplomacy. Why should she be dis- 
turbed, she asked herself, why be un- 
nerved, when she was innocent? How 
many times had she told herself the old 
Japanese proverb, “Thine own heart 
makes thy world.” Where was her 
inner strength, her courage that had car- 
ried her through the Jorn crisis, that she 
should seek to escape now from a situa- 
tion planted by one woman’s ‘casual 
jealousy ? 

Jealousy, she smiled to herself, ask- 
ing what Cheridah Sloane could find to 
be jealous of in the relations of Seton 
and herself. Jealousy of this man sit- 
ting near her, who had never spoken 
one single word of love to her, between 
whom and herself there had never been 
one endearment, one revelation of love, 
nothing at all but—what? 

She dared not meet his eyes, even 
while she questioned herself, and the 
demand was thrown back to her inner- 
most consciousness. Could she truth- 
fully tell herself that Bob Seton was 
nothing to her, when she realized be- 
yond any quibbling or subterfuge that 
he was the one man out of the whole 
world whose very presence roused her, 
who held her interest against all limita- 
tions of time or space, whom she missed 
most out of her life? 

He was speaking to her quietly, call- 
ing her back to reality. 

“T am not going away from Keddes- 
ley. I do not think you should be ieft 
unprotected, while Saranov is here. If 
you ueed me, call or send word to the 
country club.” 

He was ignoring the letter they had 
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both read, with its frank acknowledg- 
ment of what life might mean for them. 
What had Elsie written? Her eyes 
glanced at the open page and found the 
lines that had so held her in the reading. 


Love has become more precious, more om- 
nipotent in its rights, since we have all 
realized the uncertainty of human life. | 
want you and Vara to rise beyond the past 
and claim your own. 


> 


“You will do this, won’t you, Vara? 

“Gladly.” She smiled back at him 
dreamily. ‘How strange it is, the room 
that night at Nadenko’s—like some 
vague subconscious memory of another 
life, isn’t it?—here it seems so secure. 
That was why I came; it seemed se- 
cluded and free here, a place where [ 
could relax and find myself. And now 
—this. It makes one superstitious, the 
way we are all brought together here. 
Once, in traveling through a mountain 
pass in Roumania, our car suddenly 
pitched and skidded. There were four 
of us in it, Dagmar, Paul, Igor, and 
myself. I remember at that moment, 
when death seemed inevitable, I felt no 
alarm or excitement, merely a curious 
speculation. I looked at each of their 
faces and wondered which of us would 
die. So now. Surely there is some 
intent to this, even if we blame it on 
chance, unseen forces beyond control.” 

“TI have never believed much in that 
sort of thing.” Seton rose to leave, his 
tone steady and under control, his eyes 
meeting hers half defiantly, as they had 
that day in Jorn when she had told him 
of her marriage. “I think occasion can 
be made the weapon of our needs. I 
cannot say much to you, Vara, except 
that my life is at your service. I 
thought it would make things safer for 


you if I kept my distance, so to 
speak. I think you must always have 
known——” 


“T know.” She stretched her hand 
out to him, not impulsively, with sur- 
render, but gravely, gratefully. “You 
have been nearer to me through the 


















years than even now at your club, Bob, 
always near.” 

But with the passing days of the next 
few weeks there was borne in on her 
vividly how utterly equivocal her posi- 
tion was, so far as Keddesley opinion 
was concerned. Except for the half- 
veiled innuendo of a society weekly’s 
gossip column, her presence at Broad- 
moor was not even noticed. 

Most strongly was her ostracism em- 
phasized after the arrival, in October, 
of Cheridah Sloane and her house- 
party guests at a near-by country house. 
Prince Saranov became the marked 
figure at every social affair in the Hills 
and surrounding country. Not merely 
because he was the latest favorite of 
Cherry Sloane, but because of his own 
personality. He was a_ picturesque 
aftermath of defunct royalty,. with ‘his 
little entourage, chef, valet, secretary, 
and Nadenko, the fencing master. It 
amused Cherry to have such a person- 
age in her home, to exhibit him as she 
once had a black cheetah she had 
brought from India. But Nadenko 
baffled her with his inscrutable smile 
and perfect comprehension of feminine 
tactics. 

“T don’t like him, Igor,” she said 
plaintively. “He is frightfully analyt- 
ical when he stares at you, like a Gila 
monster exactly. I hate him, dear. He 
sees right through me.” 

“T retain him for sentimental rea- 
sons,’ Igor explained, with his curt, 
aloof manner. ‘He was attached to the 
royal household before the catastrophe 
of 1919. He is a marvelous fencer, the 
artist and the master, too." You will 
observe how I can disarm him. It 
soothes my ruffled ego that I can do 
this.” 

It was from Nadenko that he learned 
of Vara’s presence in Keddesley Hills. 
Cherry had decided to turn the billiard 
room at the top of the house into a 
fencing studio, to amuse her guests. 
Here Nadenko, given carte blanche, had 
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reproduced as far as: possible the in- 
terior of his old Jorn studio. Squatted 
on the floor beside a new case of foils, 
he ran long, nicotine-stained finger tips 
along the blades. 

“The princess is living six miles from 
here at the Morgan place,” he said, as 
if to himself, musingly, speculatively. 
Igor wheeled about on his heel, his 
brows in a pointed frown. 

“Why has she come here? 
noy me, to embarrass me?” 

“She is still very beautiful.” Nadenko 
ignored his queries. “I have the truth 
from the servants here. Your Sloane 
woman failed to establish an affair be- 
tween herself and Seton. She sets the 
stage here now to get revenge on the 
woman he loves—your wife. He lives 
at the country club, and sees her.” 

Igor’s figure lifted on its toes, tense, 
threatening, his eyes rounded with hate. 
Nadenko laughed unpleasantly, eying 
him over one shoulder. 

“You regret? Well, she is alive, at 
least. What have I?” 

That evening after dinner Cheridah 
missed her guest of honor. A black- 
and-silver coupé slipped around the 
curving, hill roads into Broadmoor, 
stopping in the moon-thrown shadow of 
the pillared porch at the side entrance. 

Saranov sent the announcement of his 
arrival to his former wife without warn- 
ing or apology, but even he was unpre- 
pared for the measure of indifference 
with which she met him. Admitted by 
Kasha to the upper living room, his eyes 
covered her beauty with one full glance 
of appreciation, as he bowed ‘o the 
waist. He took in the tone of her sur- 
roundings, with lifted brows of amuse- 
ment. Cream and gold, the boudoir of 
Sévigne, not of Montespan. Books, an 
ivory-tinted piano with Watteau panels, 
a couch of jonquil tapestry and gold 
rococo, a_ gilded footstool with a 
slumbering, yellow Persian cat on its 
cushion. Lastly, Vara herself, the one 


To an- 


vivid note of color in the room, her 
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blond hair and dark eyes accentuated by 
the robe of Cairene velvet, shot with 
gold thread, which she wore. 

A little smile came to her close lips 
as she heard his explanation of why he 
had come. 

“Why should my being here affect 
you at all, Igor? I did not even know 
you were expected as a guest of the 
Sloanes until three weeks ago. I never 
go out in society. I can assure you that 
you are absolutely safe.” 

“Safe? 1? What do you mean?” 
he demanded. ‘What do I care? I 
have nothing to protect myself from, 
but it creates an embarrassing situation 
for others, for my friends and my 
hostess, your being here. Old scandals 
are putrid. This particular one 4 

She stopped him with a gesture. 

“You have not learned to face truth 
even now, have you? Why do you pre- 
tend to me? It is over. Why lie any 
longer? Dagmar is gone with the 
others. You knew that night why she 
was there. You deliberately sacrificed 
me to save your sister. The queen can 
do no wrong! Paul was the only one 
fooled. You knew you were perfectly 
safe. Nadenko loved Dagmar. He 
would have killed Paul, rather than ruin 
her name. You three had a bond of 
understanding between you, and you 
stood together. Don’t think for one 
moment that I did not know the truth.” 

“You!” He stared back at her, with 
growing anger in his wide, menacing 
eyes. “Was I not the fool? Do you 
not think that I could see for myself— 
you and that Seton? If there was noth- 
ing between you, why did you dare to 
bring in another to endanger Dagmar? 
You stand there and accuse me’’—he 
moved nearer, his clenched hands 
tightening, jamming in rage as she still 
smiled—‘“‘you dare to judge my sister 
when every thought you had was evil 
toward this man. I tell you now Fe 








Serene and contemptuous, she met his 
eyes. 
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“Will you leave quietly, or must I 
call for help? I will have no more 
scenes, Igor?” 

“Call, if you like. I remain.” He 
seated himself deliberately in the wing 
armchair by the open fire. “I have 
come with one purpose in view. I will 
not leave until it is fulfilled.” 

“You are not in Livonia now.” Her 
glance challenged him to reach her. 

“I forbid you to see Seton. I will 
not be made ridiculous before my 
friends, you hear?” 

Her silence held its own answer. She 
found no words to meet his sudden 
threat, only a leaping gladness in her 
heart that his hate could not take from 
her Seton’s faith. 

“If you two dare to revive and flaunt 
your affair here——” 

“T have said there never was anything 
between us.” 

“Then I will kill him. 
my honor even in_ this 
country.” 

“Why have vou come to this dam- 
nable country?” Her voice held cool 
assurance. “What special loot have you 
overlooked that may have drifted here?” 

“You!” His voice lowered to the 
guttural. Against her will, as she saw 
the creeping shadow of desire in his 
eyes, she felt the old, sickening dread of 
him. “I worshiped Dagmar. I would 
have sacrificed anything in God’s world 
for her as I did you, the woman whom 
I loved. So sacred have I held her that 
even now I befriend Nadenko, as I 
would a dog she had protected. Crowns 
and thrones vanish and form again like 
cloud shapes. Dagmar is gone with 
Paul, but I am here to-day, myself. 
alive, and I find I cannot gaze upon 
your beauty without desire ruling my 
reason still. You—you are a fool not 
to sense your own power!” His tone 
was low-pitched, unsteady, vibrant with 
warning to her of old moods awakening 
“You American women are too obvious. 
You lack subtlety. Else you would 


I must uphold 
damnable 

























enjoy, as I do, this situation to-night. 
Tell me one thing, and I will go. Do I 
lie when I say that in your ‘heart you 
had been unfaithful with this man as 
surely as Dagmar ever played with 
Nadenko ?” 

“I was absolutely faithful to you, 
Igor, even though I hated you.” She 
held her nerves steady, under control, 
her mind with Seton, beating its wings 
like a frightened ‘bird at nearing danger. 

“So? You hated me!” He laughed 
as he rose leisurely. “I retain very 
pleasant memories of those hours of 
hate. You were the tortured wife, no 
doubt.” He glanced about him with sat- 
isfaction and surety. “How long’ do 
you purpose remaining here?” 

She moved her hand toward the push 
button at the edge of the table. Before 
she could touch it his hand closed on her 


wrist, the other arm about ‘her 
shoulders, holding her helpless. 
“You will not answer? Then I take 


my answer.” He kissed her strained 
face with a passion that held cruelty, 
and released her. “Madame, I ‘beg ‘to 
wish you au revoir.” He bowed and 
passed quietly out of the room, closing 
the paneled door noiselessly after one 
last word to ‘the woman who stood with 
her back to him, her fingers gripping the 
table’s edge, ‘her eyes closed. “Again I 
suggest that you do not see Seton 
again.” 

Her letter reached Seton the follow- 
ing ‘morning, ‘brief, poignant. He read 
between its lines, his teeth clenched on 
his pipestem, his eyes narrowed. She 
could not stay at Broadmoor. She was 
leaving the next day, possibly sailing 
later for Egypt, anywhere out of 
Saranov’s immediate zone. 


I do not care about myself. I think I 
have experienced the limit of his deviltry. 
But I don’t want him to involve you. He 
came here last night threatening me ff we 


met again. Absurd,-:isri’t it?—tf it were 
not also tragic, for I ‘know him. So— 
good-by. I thought myself strong, and 


here I am crying like any other woman, 
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absorbed in self-pity, when it might ‘have 
been so much worse for ws beth. Suppos- 
ing it had been true, and now I was turn- 
ing to Egypt to give yeu freedom. Surely 
we hold the better part, my dear, my very 
dear. 

When ‘he tried to reach ‘her on the 
phone, he was told the princess could 
not be disturbed. Riding ‘the circling 
paths and roads about Broadmoor, he 





hoped to meet her in the car, but only 


encountered the station express truck 
loaded with ‘trunks. She was keeping 
her word and leaving. Each way his 
mind turned ended in a blind alley. 
Why should he not follow her, he 
thought bitterly. What use was life 
without her through the oncoming 
years? She was free to marry in cer- 
tain localities, others would withhold the 
privilege from the guilty party in the 
divorce suit. Guilty? Saranov’s record 
on the Continent recurred to him grimly, 
the man who had broadcasted ‘his wife’s 
dishonor almost with pride, when he 
knew he lied. 

Over and over, throughout the drag- 
ging hours of the day, Seton pictured 
the scenes at Jorn until he found the 
full force of his suspicion pivoting on 
Nadenko. He had never talked with 
Vara about the truth of ‘that night. She 
had said the queen was in great danger. 
Would he accompany her to save Dag- 
mar? He had placed his own interpre- 
tation on the scene in the studio, when 
he heard Vara pleading with ‘the white- 
faced queen to leave at once, and had 
caught the look that flashed ‘between 
Dagmar and Nadenko. It was as if 
they weighed at the instant the measure 
of their love against the destiny of 
thrones. If he could reach the fencing 
master and force him now to reveal the 
truth! If the man had his price, there 
was a bare chance of persuading him 
to confess. This, or Saranov, himself. 
What leverage could be used to make 
him clear Vara, when his own passion 
for ‘her had failed to do so? 

He stood at the west windows of the 
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club, looking across wide reaches of 
golf course and hilly uplands. The full 
tide was seeping up through the long- 
armed inlets of the bay. Mist rose 
hesitantly from the low land, as if 
it were some delicate, sentient being 
striving to keep its trailing garments 
from the beseeching fingers of the tide. 
Lights showed faintly from Outre Mer, 
where Cherry Sloane held her house 
party. It stood along the east shore, 
built like a Norman country house, one- 
storied, about a quadrangle, squat 
‘towers at each corner, with pigeons and 
doves clustered thickly about. The 
crows rose from the fringe of woods 
behind it, in questing, guerrilla lines, 
scouting back and forth in the twilight. 
The four lights in the towers drew and 
held Seton’s attention against his will. 
They seemed to beckon to him in the 
afterglow. 

He heard his name paged and hurried 
to answer the call, thinking it might be 
from Vara. Instead, there came back to 
him Cheridah Sloane’s voice, eager, 
musical, with a little throaty break in it 
like a boy’s contralto. 

“Hello there, Bobbie. Just heard 
how near by you are. I want you to 
come over to-night, will you? Please, 
Bob, I’ve got some awfully comical peo- 
ple here.” 

Seton heard and smiled to himself, 
visualizing quickly her motive in asking 
him. She was getting rather bored. 
The nearest vent for a thrill of excite- 
ment was the bringing together unex- 
pectedly the two chief male actors in 
the Jorn drama. 

“You mean Saranov?” he asked 
lazily. “I’ve met him, Cherry. He 
doesn’t exactly appeal to my sense of 
humor.” 

“Coward!” She said it softly, tan- 
talizingly. “I’ve always thought you 
were afraid of him, Bob. Otherwise, 
you might have Anyway, come 

He knows you are 
You should have 





to-night, will you? 
here at Keddesley. 
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seen his magnificent manner when he 
said to me he had forgotten what you 
looked like. Just a bit of a grand slam, 
n’est-ce pas?” 

“IT think I may be able to jar his 
memory. You’re a_ mischief-making, 
intriguing feline, utterly untrustworthy 
and most provocative, Cherry. But I'll 
be there presently.” 

Her laugh caught him as he hung up 
the receiver. Cherry herself leaned 
back contentedly in her chair, her eyes 
high lighted with excitement. She 
would not tell Saranov that Seton was 
coming. It would be a delicate bit of 
diplomacy, handling the situation when 
the two men faced each other. What- 
ever the outcome might be, she felt no 
responsibility. If Seton could be un- 
nerved or embarrassed by the stronger 
Saranov, she would be repaid. Almost, 
as she sat there, she wished that Vara 
might be made aware of the encounter. 
She moved her hand toward the tele- 
phone, half raising the Pompadour doll 
with its festooned, silken skirts, when 
she felt the observance of some one 
near. Nadenko bowed slightly from the 
arched doorway, his gaze serene and 
inscrutable. 

“Pardon, madame. Prince Saranov 
informed me you desire the studio to- 
night for amusement. A little exhibi- 
tion performance, perhaps, with the 
foils ?” 

“Very late, after the others have 
gone. We will only have the house 
guests. Try to have it exciting, will 
you, Nadenko?” 

She turned her head sideways to look 
at him, her chin on her palm, her eyes 


guarded. 

“Yes, madame.” 

“Are you a better fencer than the 
prince?” ~She got back the import of 
the Russian’s close-lipped-smile. “I 


imagined so. I feel safer, you know, 
when there is one about who is a master, 
some one in control.” 

“I understand perfectly, madame.” 
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Alone, she stood at the window a few 
moments, her thoughts reaching to the 
woman at Broadmoor. To trouble and 
hurt her through the humiliation of 
Seton at the hands of Saranov, that 
would be partial payment for what shé 
herself had gone through after the hour 
with Seton months before. They had 
all been out on a wild party at a road- 
side inn twenty miles out on the shore. 
She had insisted on driving back her- 
self, leaving the chauffeur, and taking 
Seton along for company in the low, 
underslung roadster. There had been 
an imminent smash-up, a skid around a 
dangerous curve, and his arms ‘close 
about her as she shrieked. Later, when 
they reached her home, she had felt the 
reaction from drinking and had made a 
fool of herself. She could feel now the 
tight, cool grip of Seton’s hands on her 
wrists, hear his voice. 

“There is just one woman in the 
world whom I love. I’m sorry, Cherry. 
You don’t mean this. You're just a 
little fool.” 


During the evening, Seton again tried 
to call Vara, and failed. Arguing with 
Kasha brought merely the bland reitera- 
tion, “Madame cannot be disturbed. 
She regret.” Finally he sent a note to 
Broadmoor, before leaving for Cherry’s. 

I am. going to see him to-night, and try 
to arrange a compromise. If I fail, I shall 
follow you wherever you go, while life 
lasts. 

He reached Outre Mer around nine. 
Cherry had maneuvered his meeting 
with Saranov by keeping the latter close 
to her. When the prince recognized the 
late guest his whole frame seemed to 
tighten into rigidity, his eyes widening, 
one,eyebrow upraised. 

“Looked exactly like a German police 
dog, didn’t he?” Cherry said happily, 
when he left her with Seton. “You 
were very well-behaved, Bobbie, very.” 

Waiting an opportunity of seeing the 
prince alone, Seton was pliable to her 
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whim during the evening. It was the 
usual round, he thought, Cherry’s idea 
of a pleasant evening: plenty to drink, 
dancing in a dimly lighted room, a few 
quiet games in lighted corners, and then, 
more to drink. When the last car had 
left around twelve she led the way to 
the new studio at the top of the house. 
It was to be a surprise, she told Seton, 
clinging to his arm on the way up the 
circular staircase, a new thrill. He 
hardly heard her. Saranov had deliber- 
ately avoided every attempt he had made 
to speak with him alone, had ignored 
him pointedly. The element of the sen- 
sational had been lacking so far in their 
encounter. He thought, a bit cynically, 
that Cherry and her guests were disap- 
pointed in them both. 

At the last landing the roof rose in 
high, peaked gables. A door was 
opened, and Seton stared as he entered 
what appeared to be an exact replica of 
Nadenko’s old fencing studio at Jorn. 
The painted skylight, with its distorted, 
decadent figures grinning down. upon 
the assembly, the roughly plastered 
walls, tinted in pale, Dutch pink, the 
great piles of velvet cushions against 
the side walls, and Nadenko himself, 
tall, thin, distinctive, receiving them. 
With puzzled, drawn brows, he won- 
dered what Cherry’s game was to 
warrant the costly setting, just what re- 
action she banked on. 

Nestled down on a pile of. cushions, 
she was ignoring him now, flirting dar- 
ingly with Saranov. There were five or 
six others, house guests, people he knew 
well, all more or less feeling the effects 
of Cherry’s hospitality. | Watching 
them, as he leaned with folded arms 
against the wall, he traced a likeness in 
the varying expressions on their faces 
to the skylight figures. Le rot s’amusce. 
At all hazards, they must be fed in their 
craving for the next best thing, the key- 
ing of life’s strings a bit tighter, nearer 
the snapping point, to see how near they 
could come to it. 
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Nadenko had not changed a particle. 
The same remote personality, silent, in- 
different. Only in his eyes Seton 
thought he detected a somber shadow, 
memory perhaps of the white-faced 
young queen and the scenes he had 
moved through in just such a setting. 

“You fence, I know you do, Bobbie,” 
Cherry said presently, singling him out 
with her imperative, childish voice. 
“Don’t be afraid of Nadenko. He’s 
been teaching all of us. I am getting 
so supple and dangerous I don’t know 
myself. I wish you were dressed like 
Beaucaire—nice, black-satin breeches, 
ruffled shirt. Wouldn’t he make an 
adorable Beaucaire? Somebody press 
that button. It’s midnight, isn’t it? 
Carnival hour. We'll drink nothing but 
champagne now. Igor, perform for me 





marvelous maneuvers. I demand a 
thrill.” 
“Madame, you shall be obeyed.” 


Saranov bowed to her gravely, stepped 
behind the tall, black screen to remove 
coat and waistcoat. Nadenko was se- 
lecting the prince’s favorite foil from 
the rack, when Cherry again urged 
Seton to enter into the game. He 
smiled down at her indulgently. 

“You know I haven't touched a foil 
in years. You only want to show me 
up, Cherry.” 

“You studied in Spain, I know you 
did, with Cazanne Seballo.” 

Nadenko favored him with a measur- 
ing glance. 

“What length does monsieur prefer?” 

Saranov had stepped from behind the 
screen, a taut, waiting figure, smoking 
leisurely, the picture of controlled 
nerves. 

“To one who has perfected the re- 
treat there should be no apprehension,” 
he remarked quietly. 

The silence in the room was startling, 
Seton felt himself the center of the 


focused gaze, not only of the living 
ones in the room, but, at that instant 
of extreme tension, even the figures on 
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the skylight grinned back at him chal- 
lengingly. He returned the Russian’s 
level stare. 

“It would be a pleasure to engage 
you, Saranov, if you care to take on an 
amateur.” 

Cherry leaned forward eagerly, shak- 
ing back her heavy, bobbed hair, her 
lips curving back dryly in a forced 
smile. Once she glanced quickly at 
Nadenko leaning against the wall, but 
gained no mental sustenance from that 
quarter. 

The others, too, had caught the con- 
tagion of menace in the air of the over- 
lighted, fantastic room. In utter 
silence the two faced each other, when 
Seton was ready. Then there was only 
the sound of their heels tapping on the 
bare floor, the slight click of steel 
against steel, as their foils locked and 
pressed for advantage. 

Seton’s brain had cleared the moment 
he faced the prince. He found himself 
meeting Igor’s attacks without much 
effort, parrying with the old tricks Se- 
ballo-had made his own. Thinking not 
of the game, but of the hellish picture 
Saranov made behind his wire mask, his 
teeth exposed in a forced grin, his eyes 
showing the whites about the dark 
irises, the heavy lines of his cheeks set- 
tling deeply, the veins rising in em- 
purpled furrows at temple and neck. 
Like a Chinese mask of hate, Seton 
thought, and suddenly found himself 
touched on the flank. Like lightning, 
Saranov had feinted on a. half-circle 
parade, disengaged his point, and thrust 
deeply. 

“You'd be a perfectly good dead boy 
this minute,” called Cherry half hyster- 


ically, “if that had been the real 
article.” 

Saranov smiled slowly across at his 
opponent. 


“If it had been the real article, Mr. 
Seton would never have tried his luck. 
He knows when to play safe, no?” 

“T will fight you now with the others, 











if you like.” Seton smiled back at him 
coolly, his head slightly upraised, his 
face white with suppressed anger. “I 
may be slightly out of practice, but I 
should be very glad to try it.” 

As Nadenko selected the slender, 
highly polished rapiers from the rack, 
there seemed to settle over the forced 
brilliancy of the varicolored room a 
strange stillness. Even on the blurred 
consciousness of those present, the 
meaning of this fresh encounter forced 
itself. Cherry rose to her feet, entan- 
gling herself in the spangled fish tails of 
her bizarre, costly gown. 

“It’s enough!” she protested. “I 
don’t want you to fight that way. 
sobbie, sit down, and stop looking wild. 
Igor, you'll bite that mask, if you don’t 
look out. It’s ridiculous! Let’s all go 
downstairs and dance.” 

Saranov removed the mask and breast 
pad, flinging them behind him, after 
Seton’s example. Neither answered 
her. Nadenko moved silently between 
her and the two opposing figures. Like 
a personification of some relentless, 
pagan god of fury, he stood eying the 
two as they poised for combat. With 
every removal of pretense, there was 
deadly hate and intent in Saranov’s face. 
The American was tense, but quiet. He 
chose the attack this time, pressing 
every advantage, taking his time, par- 
rying the prince’s lunges with wrists of 
steel. The room seemed chokingly hot, 
the lights unbearably brilliant, the time 
between retreats stretched out until 
Cherry found herself sobering, getting 
the meaning of the scene before her as 
she stood wavering by the door, her 
teeth pressed into clenched knuckles to 
keep from screaming. 


“Stop them!” she called out. 
“Why doesn’t somebody stop them? 
Nadenko!” 

But Nadenko had crouched now, 
heels together, knees wide apart, star- 
ing with sharp, unblinking eyes at 
Seton. He was gaining. Saranov 
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fought with deep, indrawn, audible 


breaths, half stumbled once in retreat, ~ 


regained position and thrust savagely at 


the other’s exposed left side. The 
smile deepened on Seton’s face. His 
frame seemed to become taller, his 


shirt showed a slender, widening stain 
of crimson under the shoulder blade. 
Before Nadenko could reach him he had 
poised a second, meeting the attack of 
the prince with one swift thrust, unerr- 
ing and deadly. 


lar staircase, sobbing cries for help, fol- 
lowed by the women guests. 

Seton watched the fencing master as 
he knelt by the prince, tearing open his 
shirt, listening for the silenced heart- 
beat. 

“The game is yours, monsieur. 
dead.” 


Through a conspiracy of silence, the™ 


news of Prince Saranov’s sudden death 


by an accident, while fencing, reached 7 


the world beyond Keddesley Hills with- 
out scandal. Cherry Sloane closed her 
house and left hurriedly for Europe. 
On the same boat went Nadenko, per- 


sonally conducting the body of his dead ¥ 


master back to its proper resting place 


in the old royal tombs below Jorn, 


where Dagmar lay beside Paul. 


“I wish you'd stay longer,” Elsie 
Morgan said anxiously, pausing a mo- 
ment on the threshold of Seton’s room. 


“There’s no earthly reason, Vara, why” 


you can’t be married right here, and stav 
as long as you like. Bob’s wound will 
be healed by Thanksgiving. 
not travel so soon.” 
“Thanks, dear.” 


window as she adjusted the shade to 
shield the sleeper. 
travel we are going away, somewhere 
on earth where there are no footprints, 
nothing to remember.” 

“T don’t blame you one bit.” 
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Saranov crumpled to ~™ 
the floor as Cherry fled down the circu- 7 


He is © 


He should © 


Vara, in her white § 
nurse’s garb, bent over the bed by the? 


“As soon as he can) 


Elsie — 
hesitated, found herself with the senti-§ 
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mental lump in her throat that rose 
every time she contemplated her guests, to lift him in her arms in a close, fast 


Ainslee’s 


making everything easy for him, longing 


and left them together. embrace, as she would have held a be- 
Standing above Seton, Vara’s face loved child. 
softened into a yearning tenderness. So “Vara?” He moved restlessly. “Are 


many days to make up for, so many you there?” 
ways of recompense to him! Her hands “Always!” She knelt beside him, 
fluttered above his face, the coverlet, whispering it. “Always, my very dear.” 





VALENTINES ARE MEMORIES 
ae a little attic room where things afe laid away, 
Useless, faded, broken things that speak of yesterdays 
Baby frocks that are outgrown, and books that go unread, 
Tokens of forgotten folk, and voices from the dead. 


Little dreams—they hide away in that small attic place, 
Furtively as tiny ghosts that dare not show a face; 
Silently and secretly they linger close to me, 

When I touch a lacquered box that opens with a key. 


Ah, the key is never turned, the lock is red with rust, 

Half the contents of the box have doubtless turned to dust; 
Just a letter—done in verse—a crumpled rose or two, 

Just the buckle that I wore upon my satin shoe. , 


Just a flimsy bit of lace, a program and a fan, 

Funny little tinsel things, just woman things—a man 

Would most likely glance at them, and smile and turn away— 
Useless, faded, broken things that speak of yesterday ! 


Valentines? Why, valentines are more than ribbon bows, 

More than gilded paper hearts, bedecked with wreath and rose, 

More than Youth’s triumphant song, and more than 
springtime tears— 

Valentines are memories that reach across the years! 


Silently and secretly the dreams creep close to me, 
When I touch a lacquered box that opens with a key; 
Secretly and silently they watch me turn away, 

From the little broken things that speak of yesterday ! 
MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 
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WHAT HAPPENED IN PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Fay Brunie, struggling to support herself and a small orphan nephew, who is very ill, 
on her meager salary as a stenographer, fights desperately against the advances of Charles 
Fairway, wealthy and influential. But when the doctor, whom Fairway has sent to see Dick, 
says that the boy must go to a sanatorium for immediate treatment, Fay, realizing her 
inability to meet these demands on her slender purse, reluctantly consents to marry Fairway, 
though she fears and hates him. After the marriage ceremony the’ girl comes back to the 
shabby house she has called home to see Dick, before departing with Fairway on his yacht 
for a prolonged honeymoon. She finds that she has made a useless sacrifice—Dick is dead, 
In her utter de spair, she runs away from her husband. The next day she obtains a position 
as mannequin in the smart shop of Basil, London’s famous man dressmaker. Several days 
later Basil, pleased with the new mannequin, takes her to dinner and the theater, and Fay, 
lovely in a costume of silver tissue which he has permitted her to borrow from the shop, 
attracts the attention of diners and theatergoers. But at the theater, to her dismay, 
she discovers Fairway watching her from an upper box. Basil, who knows Fairway 
and is anxious to have his good will, insists upon Fay’s accompanying him to Fairway's 
box. Fay, realizing that her position depends upon it, reluctantly goes with him. Basil 
leaves them together after a few moments and Fairway first pleads with -the girl to re- 
turn to him, and then threatens to force her to do so. But though Fay is conscious of her 
own helplessness, she refuses. The next morning Fairway comes to Basil’s shop and Fay, 
terrified, fails miserably when she is called upon to show him some gowns. Basil, little sus- 
pecting the cause of her nervousness, is enraged at her failure and tells her she will have to 
leave the shop that evening. Immediately after the talk with Basil the Duchess of Braintree 
comes into the salon, accompanied by John Barry who, Fay has learned, is one of the directors 
of the Barry-Ly ndon Film Company. During the lunch hour, when Fay is in the shop alone, 
she selects a sumptuous costume, dresses quickly, and, followed by the page, leaves the shop. 


CHAPTER VI. opened the door did he realize the tac- 
tics. 

“Please, madam!” he cried. But be- 
yond him she saw two men lounging 
by a fire, and at the sound of her clear 

“I want to see Mr. Barry.” voice they looked up and saw her. 

“Have you an appointment, madam ?” “Mr. Barry?” said she, looking | 7 
asked the clerk who received her. But Yond the clerk straight into Barry's 
he looked respectfully at the unmistak- ‘YS: ' 
able sumptuousness of her clothes. The lady, sir 


AY swaggered into the office of 
the film company, her fur wrap 
clutched about her in the ap- 

proved manner. 





’ began the clerk. 





“No,” she said haughtily. Barry came forward. 

“Then you cannot see him, madam.” “Madam 

“Go and see, if you please.” “The lady’ s name’s Miss Fay Brunie, 
The clerk was impressed. sir,” said the clerk, “and she-—” 
“What name, madam?” “I wanted to see you and Mr. Lyn- 


“Miss Fay Brunie.” The clerk went don within the next ten minutes,” said 
toward an inner door and she followed the girl with a clear audaciousness, and 
silently on his heels. Not until he had she stepped past the clerk into the room, 
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‘Her cheeks were faintly flushed, and 
her eyes were lamps. 

“She’s rushed us, John,” said a fat 
voice behind the smiling young man, 
and she looked past him at Drake Lyn- 
don. 

“It’s all right,” said: John Barry, and 
the perturbed clerk withdrew. 

When he had closed the door Lyndon 
spoke. 

“Miss—Fay Brunie, what can we do 
for you?” 

“I want a big part in your next pro- 
duction,” she replied audaciously. 

They both laughed. 

“Well!” said Lyndon. 

“Have you done any film work?” 
Barry asked. 

“No,” she replied, “but-—-may I sit 
down?” Her knees were trembling be- 
neath her. Barry proffered a chair at 
once. When she sat down a weakness 
and a faintness attacked her, against 
which she braced herself. 

“T’ve just got to have it!” said she. 

“Why?” Lyndon demanded, with the 
indulgent amusement of a man for a 
pretty and whimsical woman. 

“A bet,” she replied, the words com- 
ing to her glibly. 

The two men smiled again. “Tell us 
about it,” they said. 

Daringly she went on: 

“T’ve got a bet that I’ll walk into the 
Lyndon-Barry office, see the directors 
within five minutes of asking for them, 
get a star part, and a contract. And I 
want to win that bet.” 

“Why?” Lyndon demanded again. 

She looked at him gayly and confi- 
dently. 

“Because I always get what I want.” 

‘But that’s bad for you,” he replied, 
in his fat voice. 

“I don’t think so,” Barry said, smil- 
ing. 

She hugged her furs closer around 
her, cuddling her hands in their soft- 
ness. They gave her a wonderful feel- 
ing of power and confidence. 


’ 
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“Please try me,” she urged viva- 
ciously. 

“We'll see,” said Lyndon, studying 
her attentively. 

“T’ve got a film face,” she urged. 

“Who told you so? “sked Lyndon. 

“All my friends tell me so!” 

“Oh, amateur friends!” said Lyndon 
scornfully. 

“And you’re looking for a new girl,” 
she added, ignoring his scorn of ama- 
teurs. 

“Who told you that?” queried the 
bland Lyndon. 

She remembered stray gleanings of in- 
formation 

“Why, I saw it in the Sunday pa- 
pers.” 

Lyndon laughed very pleasantly. 

“My dear young lady, do you think 
you’d stand the racket ?” 

“T’d adore the racket.” 

“Uh,” said Lyndon, “for a week. Then 
your dances and your bridge and your 
week-end parties would get in your way. 
You wouldn’t work. I know you society 
girls!” 

“You don’t know me,” she pouted, 

“True,” agreed Lyndon. She looked 
at him under her heavy lashes and she 
saw in his eyes something that clutched 
at her heart: a keen surprise, apprecia- 
tion, speculation. The blood began to 
sing in her head. “It isn’t possible that 
I’m to pull it off?” The question ran 
through her brain. Then she saw Lyn- 
don glance at Barry. 

John Barry was looking at her. 

“No experience,” he said, half to him- 
self, “none at all. But x 

“One moment, John,” said Lyndon. 
“Miss Brunie,” he went on, getting up 
and walking about, “you’re a wonderful 
type. Allow me to say so. Mr. Barry 
and I both think ” He interrogated 
John Barry with a look. 

Barry nodded. 

“Barry and I both think you’re a— 
most unusual type. I may say I do not 
often make a mistake. The true film 























face is full of expression, mobile, dis- 
tinct—you have it. I agree with those 
friends of yours. I am accustomed to 
pass judgment in five minutes. They 
say I can judge quicker than any pro- 
ducer in London, and when I saw you 
come in—I do not mind owning to you 
that I thought—and Mr. Barry thought 
‘There’s our girl.’ But here’s the 
hitch,’ Lyndon continued. “I’ve em- 
ployed some of you society girls. I 
know you. If you were a poor girl, I’d 
give you a nice little contract—not very 
much at first, of course. Will you work 
—say—for a year without stopping?” 

“Yes, I'll work for a year without 
stopping.” 

Lyndon looked at Barry, and the 
younger man nodded again. 

During the ensuing silence, while the 
fat Lyndon balanced himself up and 
down on his toes and heels, a trick of 
his, and Barry gazed at her with the 
eager and unqualified admiration of the 
young man for a beautiful girl, she held 
herself to her chair by sheer exercise of 
will. She knew now, as she sat there 
in her borrowed clothes, playing her 
bluff, casting her last sou down upon 
the gaming table of life, that it was all 
or nothing. Yet, with a faint smile on 
her lips, eyes shining and burning, she 
sat there placidly. At last Lyndon be- 
gan to speak slowly and impressively. 

“You appear to be a very remarkable 
young lady, Miss Brunie. If you will 
give us your word—above your contract, 
for you society girls laugh at contracts 
—that you will work honestly and hard, 
I think, and Mr. Barry thinks, that you 
may do well. We could certainly, on 
the strength of your most charming 
appearance and on the strength of the 
judgment which I have formed, offer 
you a part 

She leaned slightly forward. 

“A star part?” 

“We are going to do ‘Rockbottom,’ 
adapted from the famous novel of that 
name,” said Lyndon, gazing at her in- 
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scrutably, “and we haven’t cast the part 
of Marya. Whether you r 

“T could play that.” 

“How do you know you could?” de- 
manded Lyndon. 

“I would play it.” 

“That,” said Lyndon in a soft voice, 
after a significant pause, “is my opinion, 
too.” 

“You'll give it to me?” 

“You're anxious to play that part?” 

“T am! Let me play Marya,” she 
begged. 

“We shall work you hard,” said Lyn- 
don, “but we shall reward you by a big 
boom.” 

“And a big salary?” she asked imper- 
tinently. 

“Oh come!’ he remonstrated, “Why 
do you want a big salary? Why should 
we give it to you?” 

“Business. And my bet.” 

“Your bet includes We'll give 
you five or six pounds a week. Say 
six.” 

She began acting in earnest. 

“Oh, oh, oh! That’s no good at all. 
I’ve bet I'll walk out of here with my 
contract and the first week’s salary in 
advance in my pocket.” 

“And what, if one may ask, is the 
first week’s salary?” 

She gazed at him with smiling auda- 
city. 

“It is twenty pounds.” 

“No!” said Lyndon decisively. But 
he looked at her quickly from the cor- 
ner of his eye. She got up from her 
chair, swathed the wrap of supple fur 
about her, held out a small hand in white 
kid. 

“Good-by.” 

“What’s your hurry, Miss Brunie?” 
Lyndon remonstrated, with a_ bland 
raising of the eyebrows. 

“My bet. I’m going to win it before 
two o'clock. That’s the point. You're 
no good to me. I’ve got to find some 
one else, and I’ve precious little time 
to do it in.” 
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“To whom are you going?” asked 
Barry suddenly, in a businesslike tone. 

“To the Pomegranite Film, Limited.” 

“Look here, Lyndon Barry be- 
gan. 

“You're a greedy young lady,” said 
Lyndon, addressing her with an ag- 
grreved air. 

“I’m not!” she contradicted petu- 
lantly. “What’s twenty pounds? It 
wouldn’t buy me a frock.” 

She pulled the furs closer about her 
and walked disdainfully toward the 
door. 

“Oh, don’t be in such a hurry,” Lyn- 
don called after her. 

“T tell you, Mr. Lyndon, by two 
o’clock Fe 

“But you’ve won your bet, my dear 
girl,” he complained. 

“Spare us another moment, Miss 
Brunie,” said John Barry, his hand on 
the back of the chair she had just left. 

She returned to it, all spoiled-darling 
smiles and dimples. 

“But how you do argue!” said she. 

Lyndon struck a bell. His secretary 
came in. 

“Usual contract,” said Lyndon. 
“Amount—twenty. Six weeks.” 

Fay forced herself to maintain her 
attitude of indifference. 

“You'll love the work,” Barry assured 
her. 

And then the secretary came in again, 

“You'll want to read this, Miss 
Brunie,” said Lyndon, handing her the 
contract. She held it before her eyes, 
but they were misty. After a lapse of 
time she handed it back. “It’s all 
right?” he queried. 

“All right,” she replied. 

“T never take long over these things,” 
said Lyndon, signing rapidly. “Here, 
John.” Barry signed. The secretary 
witnessed the signatures. Fay’s turn 
came. Steadying her deadly cold hand, 
she scrawled quiveringly : “Fay Brunie.” 
“Mr. Lyndon,” whispered the secre- 
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tary, “you’ve a luncheon engagement 
at——” 

Lyndon sprang up. 

“Good morning, Miss Brunie. We'll 
see you at nine to-morrow at the studio. 
At nine, prompt, please. John, you'll 
finish this?” He hurried out. 

Fay’s hand lay lax on the table; the 
pen dropped from it. She felt her nerves 
relaxing ; her muscles sagged. Immedi- 
ately she clutched at the contract. The 
room swam around her and receded. She 
heard Barry’s voice from a great: dis- 
tance asking quickly and quietly: 

“What is it?” 

She opened her eyes widely at him, 
but saw him only through a mist. 

“Faint,” she murmured. In a space 
of time which she could not gauge his 
arm was behind her shoulder and he 
held a glass of red wine to her lips. 

She drank. 

“Close your eyes a moment,” he said. 

She closed them, her head against his 
arm. He held the glass, and again she 
drank. Opening her eyes, as the life 
came back to her heart, she saw him 
surveying her with an acute, wide-open 
look. 

She sat erect, laughing. 

“What a fool I am!” 

“What have you ‘been doing with 
yourself ?”” he asked sympathetically. 

“Late nights, I suppose; dancing too 
much,” she sighed. 

“You should take a fresh-air week- 
end.” 

“T know it.” 

“Really better now?” 

“Really better.” Her hand lay firmly 
on the contract. “If you'll just give 
me that check to wave, I’ll go.” 

“Having won a knock-out.” 

She laughed prettily. 

He drew out a check book from a 
pocket of his coat. With an acute sense 
of irony, of mirth, she watched him 
write the check. 
“Twenty pounds.” 











“Wanted on the telephone, sir,” said 
the secretary, peeping in. 

“Excuse me, please,” 
“This telephone’s out of order. I'll be 
back in five minutes.” He disappeared 
into the outer office, and Fay was alone. 

She gazed around her. On an oak 
chest against the wall things were ar- 
ranged as on a sideboard: glasses, de- 
canters, a silver biscuit box. She crossed 
over to it, opened the lid of the box, and 
began to eat avidly. That morning she 
had breakfasted on a cup of tea. 

Perching on the chest, she sat there 
eating stealthily and quickly. The box 
was full. In a moment hunger hypno- 
tized her and she ate ravenously. For 
a long time she had: been half hungry; 
for the past week, save for the Savoy 
dinner, painfully hungry. In two min- 
utes she had dipped in for her sixth 
biscuit. Suddenly, instinctively, she 
sensed the trapper, and glanced over her 
shoulder. John Barry was standing in 
the doorway, looking at her. 


said Barry. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Fay did not speak, and Barry, too, 
was silent. But after the blank moment 
of revelation the girl got up and walked 
slowly back to the table, her eyes on him 
all the time. On the table lay her empty 
hand bag, the contract, and the check. 
She dropped her hand upon the contract. 

He watched her, learning by every 
hunted movement what was in her mind. 
Her hand crumpled up the contract and 
closed around it. 

“You can’t take this back!” she said 
defiantly. 

“No,” he replied. 

Not taking her eyes from him, she 
felt for the check, picked it up, and put 
it into the hand bag. 

He drew a long breath, and then, 
suddenly, he went up to her, put his 
hands on her shoulders, and held her 
before him. 

“You are hungry?” + 
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she replied 
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“What is that to you?’ 
guardedly. 

The young man met the look in her 
eyes without flinching. 

“You'd better have lunch,” he said. 

“Yes, I have twenty pounds,” she 
answered, cuddling her hands round the 
hand bag. 

“T meant 

“Not with you—thank you.” 

“Tet me cash the check here,” he sug- 
gested, after a pause. “No trouble. Let 
me as 

“If you will, please.” 

He counted out the notes, then took 
back the check, and tore it across, with- 
out a word. 

“You can’t go back on your contract,” 
she said again. 

“T—we—do not want to. Don’t! I 
can’t bear to see a girl smile like that.” 

“I’m sorry. It was involuntary. I 
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don’t wish to annoy you. I wish, of 
course, to please you.” 

For the first time he flushed and 
winced. 

“IT wish you’d tell me——” he began 
humbly. 

“No, no!” 

“As you like. Only, why did you 
bluff us?” 


“To get myself a living such as I’ve 
never had—something above bare star- 
vation.” 

“But the society game?” 

“Would either you or Lyndon have 
given me a contract at twenty pounds 
a week if you’d known how desperately 
I needed it?” 

He opened his mouth for impetuous 
reply, then closed it again. 

She went on: 

“If you’d known I was hungry?” 

The young man kept his troubled stare 
on her. 

“If you’d known I’d had no break- 
fast, would you have given me all this 
for lunch?” Again she cuddled the bag. 

“We——” he began. 

“You'd have got me at a low price 
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because you’d have known you could 
get me.” 

He thought this over. 

“Three or four pounds a week at the 
outside,” she said. 

“Perhaps five or six.” 

She smiled. 

“You'd have paid me three or four 
pounds.” 

“Business 

“I’m not complaining,” she inter- 
rupted him. “Business is business. Busi- 
ness is bluff and I had a better bluff 
than you had. That’s all.” 

“Everything you say is right,” he 
agreed. “I see it.” 

“And everything you say is right. I 
see that.” 

“Forgive 


” 


two blundering business 


men, Miss Brunie,” he pleaded humbly. 
She put out a slim hand and he caught 
it with a warm, friendly pressure. 
“Promise me something then, Mr. 
Barry.” 
“I'll promise you anything in the 
world that I can perform.” 


“Don’t tell Mr. Lyndon.” 

“Why?” he asked protestingly. 

“This is between you and me,” she 
said. ‘You found out by accident. I 
would never have let you know, either.” 

“Tl wonder,” he said, “if I should not 
have known anyway ?” 

She looked down and murmured. 

“You have not promised.” 

“Of course, I promise. Your secret 

your own, you brave girl.” 

“Then I'll go away happy.” 

“One moment.” His face flushed boy- 
ishly. “I wish you—before you go, 
won’t you”—he kept stammering over 
it—“I want to prescribe another glass 
of wine.” 

She remained unembarrassed while he 
floundered distractedly. 

““No,” she refused him. “No, thank 
you, I’m going to lunch immediately. 
I’m going to have soup, filet of sole, 
lamb cutlets, péche Melba. And I’m go- 
ing to drink champagne.” 


She did not know how her tongue 
lingered over the names of dishes, like 
a person who has long dreamed of food 
beyond price. It cut Barry to the soul. 

Just then the secretary opened the 
door and, with a perturbed frown, said: 

“Mr. Barry?” 

“T tell you, Mr. Barry will see me!” 
a voice behind him cried sharply. “A 
lady with him? I know that. There’s 
some one with me who wants to see that 
lady. Stand away, you damned fool!” 
And then Basil stood in the doorway 
with the secretary, and the stolid face 
of a police constable rose behind his 
shoulder. 

Fay caught her breath; turned white. 

John Barry remained very quiet, but 
his look brought Basil to a halt. The 
police officer, with a glance around the 
room, awaited events. 

“All right, Mortimer,” Barry said to 
the agitated secretary. 

A moment later the door closed upon 
him, and Fay Brunie stood up to face 
her accuser. 

After the briefest of pauses John 
Barry stepped to her side. 

“You don’t need to worry,” he told 
her, in a low voice, restraining a flood 
of eloquence from Basil, with a keen 
glance. “I’m here to see this through.” 

“You don’t know she mur- 
mured. 

“No, you don’t know, Mr. Barry,” 
Basil broke out. “You don’t know what 
kind of a girl you’ve got there. Of- 
ficer!” He stopped at Barry’s look. 
Then the young man spoke. 

“Officer,” he said easily, “wait in the 
office, if you'll be so good.” 

“Stay here!” said Basil. “This is a 
plant. She'll get out by another door.” 

“Sir,” said the policeman, having 
made his summary of the room, “there 
is no other door.” 

“Wait outside, please,” 
peated firmly. 

The man withdrew respectfully. 

“Certainly, “Mr. Barry,” he ac- 


Barry re- 

















quiesced. Free from the humiliation of 
his presence, the girl drew a big sigh. 

“Now, then,” said Barry. 

Basil’s full lips were drawn into a 
long line across his face. 

“She walked out of my place this 
morning in these clothes which belong 
to me. Every stitch is stolen.” 

“I took a chance to get a job,” she 
said steadily. “I should have brought 
the clothes back whether I got it or not.” 

“You liar!” 

“l’m not 

“You thief!” 

“If you address Miss Brunie in those 
terms again, I'll throw you out,” said 
John Barry. 

‘But I’m right!” Basil yelled at him. 

“If the lady were not here,” said 
Barry, “I'd tell you what you are.” 

“Oh,” said the dressmaker, “don’t 
mind her!” 

“Shut up!” said Barry inelegantly. 

Basil sputtered, then spoke with a 
kind of hissing restraint, which was all 
the tribute he could bring himself to 
pay even to John Barry, one of the most 
eligible young men in society. 

“I want my clothes. How dare she 
take them? Wy clothes. I'll prosecute 
her! The constable’s here to take her.” 

Barry pressed a bell. 

“Mortimer,” he said languidly to the 
interested secretary, “give the officer my 
compliments and tell him to go.” 

“That's my affair!” snapped Basil, 
wheeling upon the secretary. 

“Tell him yourself, then,” said Barry, 
waiting. 

“T won't, Mr. Barry!” 

“Mortimer !” 

The secretary endeavored to leave the 
room, but was impeded by Basil. 

“Throw him off, Mortimer,” said 
Barry, with a rich and healthy young 
man’s invulnerability to legal and physi- 
cal consequences. 

“You dare!” 
3arry strode 
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cried Basil. 


across, hauled him 
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roughly away and the secretary de- 
parted, 

“Now, the story,” Barry demanded, 
when they were again alone. 

The grim note in the young man’s 
voice somehow silenced Basil. He pulle.1 
himself together to think. He looked 
at the girl’s white. face, flecked with red 
on either cheek bone. 

“T’ve given that girl every chance; 
done everything for her,” he protested, 
with a sulky vehemence. “This—this is 
how she rewards me. They’re all hus- 
sies.” 

Barry stood over him, intent on in- 
quisition. 

“How much did you pay her?” 

“I took her without a premium,” said 
Basil evasively, “without training.” 

“What did you pay her?” 

“The mere money value of what I 
was prepared to teach her can’t easily 
be estimated.” 

“How much did he pay you, Miss 
Brunie ?” 

“Thirty shillings,” she sighed, almost . 
inaudibly. 

“You cad!” said Barry, addressing 
Basil. 

“Come,” said Basil, “I don’t like your 
tone. I’ve the key to this situation, any- 
way.” He recovered some of his swag- 
ger at the remembrance. Then, again 
aware of Barry’s measuring eye, he 
changed his tactics. 

“What do you propose?” he inquired, 
taking out the inevitable, golden-silk 
handkerchief and caressing his lips deli- 
cately. 

“T’ll tell you when you have satisfied 
my curiosity. Why did Miss Brun 
come here this morning? Had she le‘t 
you?” 

“No!” cried Basil. 
leave till to-night. 
my time as well as my clothes.’ 

“Enough of that,” said Barry. “When 
did you give her notice to go?” 

“This morning,” replied Basil un- 
easily. 


“She was not to 
She was thieving 
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“A day’s notice, then?” 
* “She was doing the first week on 
trial.” 

The young man suddenly brushed his 
hand wildly backward over his reddish 
hair. 

“If I hear any more of this, I won't 
be responsible for my actions,” he 
choked. “Now, you listen to me.” 

“With pleasure,” said Basil, sitting 
down and throwing one knee over the 
other. “With the greatest of pleasure, 
if you have anything practical to say.” 

Barry leaned back against the table, 
folding his arms across his broad chest. 

“What I have to say is practical,” he 
assured the other man. “It runs like 
this: You see before you Fay Brunie, a 
beautiful girl whom you'll beg to dress 
in six months’ time—a girl the Lyndon- 
Barry Company is going to star. We 
believe in her. Bring this case into 
court, if you like. She’s got the whole 
Lyndon-Barry firm behind her for bail 
and a romantic story about you and your 
. damned shop that’ll make cinema goers’ 
hair curl. We don’t mind the story. 
We like it. We’re all out for free ad- 
vertising. And it will do her good. As 
for the clothes she’s doing you the honor 
to wear—what are they worth?” 

“A thousand pounds with the furs,” 
replied Basil, hesitantly, staring from 
the one to the other. 

“Will you take a check for them now? 
Or shall she return the clothes as she 
intended, having walked in here, the 
choicest mannequin we've ever seen, and 
shown us what your moldy shop could 
do?” 

“Putting it like that———” began Ba- 
sil. 

“That is how I put it.” 

“Putting it like that,” Basil repeated, 
“of course modifies the view I was 
obliged to take of the case. She went 
out without leave, and my page, a smart 
boy, followed to see where she went; 
and I followed also, very naturally. My 
course of action has been a perfectly 
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legitimate one. Still, putting it as you 
have, the case is a good deal altered. If 
Miss Brunie cares to retain the clothes 
—if they please her What’s her 
salary, if I may ask?” 

“Twenty pounds a week,” the girl 
replied. 

“Retain the clothes without the furs,” 
continued the dressmaker. “I have noth- 
ing to say against it.’ The dress, hat, 
and accessories are worth, let us say, 
to be easy, a hundred pounds. You 
will own that my attitude was very 
natural, Mr. Barry, and perfectly legi- 
timate.” 

“Get out, Basil,” said Barry impa- 
tiently. “You make me tired!” 

The dressmaker got up hurriedly. 

“You will own cs 

“We have owned to our intentions, 
and that is all.” 

The dressmaker moved toward the 
girl. The expression of his olive face 
was a blend of surprise, congratulation, 
and aggrievement. 

“My dear Miss Brunie,” he said, 
“you’ve behaved very foolishly. A little 
confidence placed in me i 

She opened her-eyes at him widely. 

Basil looked around for his hat, found 
and stroked it. 

“There has been a misunderstanding 
all around,” said he. “For my part, I 
wish to congratulate Miss Brunie. I 
wish her every success.” 

“Good-by,” nodded Barry. 

“Good-by,” said Basil. “Good-by, 
Miss Brunie. No one could be more 
delighted than myself at this happy cli- 
max to a most painful episode. I have 
an engagement and must be going. 
Good-by.” 

A moment later Barry and Fay found 
themselves alone. The girl looked at 
him for an instant without expression 
and then, to his consternation, he saw 
her face quiver and change. Tears 
fillea her eyes. She dropped into a chair 
near the table, covered her face with her 
hands, and wept. 




















He sat sideways on the table and 
leaned over her, patting her shoulder. 
Having the true male idea of what con- 
stitutes a woman’s comforter, he wanted 
to take her in his arms and kiss her tears 
dry. 

“What do you think of me now?” 
she wept. 

“T think your the bravest girl I’ve 
ever met, the very bravest!” he whis- 
pered over and over. 

She began to laugh brokenly and to 
dry her tears. From the recesses of the 
vanity bag from Basil’s she drew vari- 
ous little fitments: a tortoise-shell pow- 
der box filled with powder, a gold- 
framed mirror just big enough for a 
fairy. She dabbed with meticulous, 
feminine care at her eyelids while Barry 
withdrew to the hearth, leaned his el- 
bow upon the mantelpiece, and watched 
her. 

“IT must repair the damages!’ she 
cried, on a half Jaugh. ‘I can’t go cry- 
ing to a festive lunch and a half holi- 
day.” 

“You must be tired,” he said softly. 

“T feel I’ve had enough of emotions 
for one morning. But I’m not merely 
tired now, I’m deliciously tired, happily 
tired. Like a man feels after a hard- 
won match at lacrosse, or polo, I should 
think.” 

“T’d like to prescribe for you.” 

“You shan’t. I’m going to prescribe 
just what I like for myself to-day. I’ve 
never had twenty pounds before. Can 
you realize that?” 

“It’s hard to,” he replied, smiling 
at her. 

She drew the powder puff firmly 
along the lines of cheek and chin. He 
followed the line, thinking the contour 
of her face delightful. Then she tucked 
the things away in the vanity bag and 
arose. 

“Still wanting to lunch alone?” he 
asked gently. 

“Yes, yes!” 
“Then, good morning.” 
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“Good morning.” He walked to the 
door with her and in a moment she 
was gone. 

In the outer office Barry spoke to 
Mortimer. 

“Mortimer, that was Fairway—Mr. 
Charles Fairway, who called me on the 
phone a while ago, when I was talking 
to Miss Brunie. I didn’t get his mes- 
sage exactly, but think he suggested a 
meeting, or something of the sort. You’d 
better mention it to Mr. Lyndon when 
he comes in.” 

“Mr. Charles Fairway? Very good, 
sir,” said the secretary, jotting down 
the name. 

Barry picked up his hat and coat 
and went out in a dream. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

Fay began a new life the next day. 
In one of the best-fitted studios in the 
country she underwent the ordeal of 
her first rehearsal for the screen. But 
the ordeal was pleasurable. Lyndon, 
full of amazing inspiration and vitality, 
produced; his company was composed 
mainly of young, fresh, and spirited 
people, embued with the same tireless 
energy; and the new Marya found her- 
self carried along on a running stream 
of enthusiasm. She worked faithfully 
and intelligently, and when she went to 
remove the ghastly make-up at the end 
of a strenuous day, Lyndon said: 

“You’ve done well, child, well. 
tinue so, and you'll do.” 

At noon Lyndon had been surprised 
by the arrival of John Barry. The 
studio was just out of town, on a fa- 
mous heath, and the young man had 
motored out in time to share the com- 
pany’s picnic lunch. Barry came 
straight over to Lyndon, and sat down 
beside him. 

“How’s the new girl shaping up?” he 
asked casually. 

“Well!” answered Lyndon. “Have 
you ever known me to make a mistake 
in casting a woman’s part?” 
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“No, but she was untried,” exclaimed 
John. 

“That doesn’t matter,” replied Lyn- 
don. “They all have to begin.” 

During the short, gray afternoon the 
young man sat clasping his knee, smok- 
ing cigarette after cigarette, while the 
company monotonously rehearsed one 
short scene over and over. But when 
work ended and the bustle of departure 
began he revealed his purpose, and Lyn- 
don smiled. 

“I’ve got my car here, Miss Brunie,” 
said the young man. “You'll allow me 
to drive you to the city, won’t you?” 

“I should, Miss Brunie,” said Lyn- 
don, examining the ash on his fat cigar. 
“It will be nicer than the train or a 
bus top or what not. She’s been a good 
girl, John, she’s done extremely well.” 
Waved away humorously by Lyndon, 
Fay found herself walking beside Barry. 

The young man, quietly elated, gave 
her a quick, congratulatory glance. 

“Tired ?” 

“Tired? No. So full of life I could 
push the car up to town like a peram- 
bulator.”’ 

“Well, you’re not going to try,” he 
laughed, “I can tell you that. What 
about the half holiday yesterday?” 

“Gorgeous !” 

“What did you do?” 

“T lunched.” 

“How many times?” 

“Once, and well. Then I went home.” 

“Where’s that, if I may ask?” 

She told him. 

“But now,” she said, “I shall have a 
tiny flat, a flat all my own. Yes, after 
lunch I just went home, up to my room, 
and lighted the gas fire.” 

“Highly significant, to be 
but 4 





sure, 





“I burned the gas all the rest of the 
day and all night. Yesterday afternoon 
I just sat by the fire and dreamed.” 

“I can understand 
slowly. 

They were outside now and had 


that,” he said 
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reached the car, with its shining brass 
fittings. Fay saw that there was no 
chauffeur. They were to be alone. 

Barry held open the door for her; 
tucked her in under the great fur lap 
robe. 

“T have a scheme,” he said, as he took 
the driver’s seat. “No, an idea merely, 
since it must first be submitted to you.” 

“Submit it.” 

“It’s that we shall run out into the 
country for an hour or two, come back, 
and dine quietly somewhere. You 
will?” 

“I should dearly like to,” she said 
impulsively. “I should love to, but——” 

“Consider it settled, then.” 

“All right,” she acquiesced suddenly 
with a sigh. 

“Good!” said Barry gayly. The com- 
pany was now coming out of the door- 
way en bloc and, as the young man 
turned the car away from the distant 
lights of town, some comedian cried: 

“Hi-yi!’ You’re losing your way.” 
But the car glided off, gathering impetus 
speedily, and the girl turned back to 
wave, with a laughing face. Then they 
turned and were running up a lane, bor- 
dered with little villas, into more open 
country, gray with twilight. 

“T shan’t want to talk,” she said. 

“Then don’t,” he replied. 

She leaned back, snuggling down be- 
side him. Taking him at his word, she © 
spoke not at all, but she thought drows- 
ily: “It’s nice to have a drive in a car 
that you don’t earn by amusing a man 
all the time. This man is going to please 
me, not to demand that I shall please 
him.” She recalled the brief drives to 
the city with Fairway when he had talked 
persistently of what he wanted, wheedled 
or bullied her into answering, arguing, 
always seizing her unwilling hand and 
caressing it under the rug. 

This time she was sitting beside Barry 
hardly thinking about him, save in this 
way;. musing idly about a hundred 
things—tiny things; remembering the 




















very thin girl in the company, who 
played a servant-maid part, and the 
comedian, who was funny in and out of 
season ; thinking about the astonishingly 
ugly make-up; about food, clothes, the 
flat she would have in the future. And, 
touched by sorrow, she thought: “If-only 
I had little Dickie to live with me now. 
She thought of yesterday’s lunch, of the 
Marmions, of Basil. She wondered 
without conclusion, about the cold, cruel, 
and terrible world which was suddenly 
transformed into this amiable sphere in 
which she confidently felt that she could 
play at will with her own destiny. Barry, 
beside her, was a mere symbol of her 
good fortune. The drive was restful. 

In an hour or so they were circling 
back to town. Nearer and nearer came 
the lights until they stretched into the 
rows that made avenues of lamps up 
and down the myriad streets. Through 
street after street, full of evening traf- 
fic, they wended till the traffic became 
almost solely that of dining, theater-go- 
ing folk. Then only did Barry speak. 
He turned to her, and, smiling over the 
upturned collar of his motoring coat, 
asked. 

“Well, is the dream dreamed? 
where shall we go now?” 

“Anywhere.” 

“The evening is still in my hands?” 

“Entirely.” 

“Thank you,” said Barry softly. He 
turned down St. James’, and drove along 
Jermyn Street. “We can shove the car 
in here.” He indicated a nearby garage. 
And soon they entered a small, quiet, 
white restaurant, 

In the dressing room Fay looked tri- 
umphantly at the girl in the glass, as 
she lingered to pull out the curls over 
her ears under the close-fitting cap of 
black velvet; to soften with a dusting 
of powder the wind-lashed pink of her 
cheeks. She enjoyed the leisure and 
comfort of good service as the attendant 
placed this or that to her hand. 


And 
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Barry had secured a table in a shel- 
tered corner when she joined him. 

“As a gourmet,” he teased, proffer- 
ing the menu, “I leave this part of the 
evening absolutely to you.” They 
laughed together. And she chose an 
excellent dinner. He ordered red wine, 
the best Burgundy in the cellar. Soon 
they were talking, making up, with the 
eager generosity of youth and good fel- 
lowship, for the silence in the car. 

“May we talk about yesterday, or is 
the subject taboo?” he asked. 

And she replied: : 

“You may talk about anything you 
like to-night.” 

“Then, here goes,’ 
man. 

But, somehow, it didn’t go. He 
paused, looked at her, looked away, and 
emptied his glass, as if for courage. 

“You have been very good to me,” 
said the girl, “so ood that you may 
say anything you wish to say to me, ask 
any question you like, and I shall an- 
swer it as well as I can.” 

“Please don’t say that I’ve been good 
to you,” he begged. 

“Do you know you are the nicest man 
I have ever met?” Fay’s eyes were sud- 
denly misty. 

“Oh, rats!” he blurted out boyishly. 

She smiled at his evident embarrass- 
ment, 

“I know men ” Fay began. 

“Some men,” Barry corrected. 

“All men!” 

“Meaning that all men are alike?” 

“Yes, perhaps I do mean that. There 
are minor differences, but, in the main, 
they’re all alike.” 

“You’re wrong.” 

With the full fruit of her young wis- 
dom, she denied him. 

“No, I am right.” 

“A man knows more about men than 
a woman does,” he stated. 

“He doesn’t know more than a girl 
earning her own living in a great city.” 
“T think he does.” 
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said the young 
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“Then I am glad I don’t know more 
than I do,” she said with a sigh and a 
little shivering shrug. 

“In your rather wide statement,” said 
Barry, “did you include me?” 

“I mentioned that there were minor 
differences. In your case the differences 
are so many that you don’t seem much 
like other men I have met.” 

“Tell me,” said Barry, “did you think 
asked you out to make love to you?” 
“No, I didn’t think you would.” 
“Is that really and truly so?” 
“Really and truly.” 

“How did you know?” 





_ 





“Well, most men wouldn’t waste 
much time over beginning—if they 
meant to—with a girl like me,” she an- 


swered truthfully. 

“Now, what do you mean by that?” 
he demanded. “A ‘girl like you?’” 

“Well, yesterday you found me out. 
You found out I hadn’t a sou, that I 
was shamefully hungry. To all effect, 
I was a thief. You found out I was 
—pretty desperate.” 

“But, good heavens ” he began in- 
dignantly; then his indignation trailed 
away. “Yes,” he admitted ruefully, “I 
know. I know how it is. I am glad it 
was I who found out, as a matter of 
fact; I am glad it wasn’t—well, even old 
Lyndon. I know. But I’ve a habit of 
looking at things : 

“Differently ?” 

“Well, fair and square, you know. 
Even where a woman is concerned.” He 
looked at her smilingly, and her eyes 
met his as frankly. “There’s one thing 
I can’t understand, however,” he went 
on. “When you came into our office you 
bluffed Lyndon and me. We never 
doubted for a moment that you were a 
spoiled darling hankering after a new 
sensation.” 

“That’s what I meant you to think: 
that you- had to tempt me to work, not 
that I was snatching at it.” 

“T know that now. But, then, you did 
it splendidly. We didn’t guess, We 
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never should have guessed, unless Lyn- 
don had made inquiries about you later, 
on his own, to satisfy his own curiosity, 
which “he probably would have done. 
But by then, of course, you’d have been 
going all right. You had such an air of 
assurance; you carried those furs to 
the manner born. How, in Heaven’s 
name, did you come to fail as a man- 
nequin? What was the matter with 
you?” 

“IT was—frightened.” 

“Frightened ?” 

“Tntimidated.” 

“Intimidated? But how?” 

“A man I know ” she began. And 
‘even in the small, warm restaurant, full 
of light she stopped, with a tiny, inward 
shiver; the glowing light took-on a 
colder hue and the shadow hung high up 
in the sky. Suddenly she thought of 
Fairway. He pervaded the place like 
a dark Fate. 

“You were saying?” Barry prompted. 

“There was a client who caused me 
to make a fool of myself.” 

“How can that be?’ he inquired, 
leaning over to fill her glass. 

But though his tone was only casually 
sympathetic his tanned skin darkened till 
the flush spread up to the roots of his 
hair. With her life training of wary 
observance of men, Fay saw the signs 
of his perturbation and guarded her 
tongue. 

“Tell me, if you don’t mind,” he in- 
sisted. 

At the mere thought of Fairway she 
found her heart beating so quickly that 
the pulse in her throat throbbed visibly. 
His eyes saw it; they were as keen as 
hers, and, looking away from her, he 
muttered : 

“Has any one been troubling you? 
Some cad? Some awful blighter?” 

She was quiet for a moment or two 
while a telepathic communication of 
mutual understanding passed between 
them, 

“A man I knew,” she began again, 




















“whom I didn’t want to see, but who 
wanted to see me 24 

The young man nodded gloomily ; his 
expression was intensely serious. 

“He found out I was at Basil’s,” she 
went on hesitantly, “and came there, 
ostensibly to give an order. Basil wanted 
that order; it was worth having. I was 
chosen to show some frocks of Ori- 
ental designs. And the man wanted to 
—queer me.” 

Barry leaned forward quickly. 

“But why wasn’t he trying to propi- 
tiate, to please and help your” And, 
looking down, he added hastily: “The 
tactics are unusual.” 

“Pleasing and helping—all that was 
over.” 

“Over ?” 

“He is out to beat me.” 

“How?” 

“He is awfully rich, influential. He 
means to edge me out of any job I get. 
He knows that girls like me are always 
on the edge of destitution. Usually 
there aren’t more than five shillings be- 
tween us and ruin.” 

“T don’t follow this blighter’s scheme,” 
said the young man rather thickly. 

“Am I not putting it to you simply? 
Let me try. He wants to edge me out 
of any job I get, follow me, dog me. 
Then, when I find he’s too strong for 
me, he thinks Barry was silent. 
She finished after a pause, with the 
faintest of smiles: “He thinks I’ll give 
in. He knows it.” 

“Don’t say that.” 

“No. Not now. Not now that I find 
myself in clover for a while. But, sup- 
posing I’d failed with you!” 

“Yes?” 

“Supposing Basil had followed me to 
your office, and, judging I hadn’t suc- 
ceeded in getting what I’d come for, had 
handed me to the police for stealing 
the clothes a r 

“Yes?” 

“With my character for honesty gone, 
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my job gone, what would I do then? 
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“Heaven knows!” the young man 
muttered, much troubled. 

“T’'ll tell you. I should have—surren- 
dered to my bail,” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“Oh, he would have squared Basil. 


” 


It would have been easy for him,” she 
explained. 

“Yes, yes, I see.” He saw her look- 
ing into a distance of the imagination. 
He saw what lay in her eyes. Quickly 
he touched her hands, lax on the table. 
“Don’t think. It’s over now.” 

“T believe so.” 

“Be sure of it. Remember, you can 
always command me.” 

Fay Brunie smiled at him. The smile 
was all at once sweet and gay. 

“You make me feel less lonely,” she 
confessed. 

The waiter cleared the table and 
brought dessert, soft, glowing fruits: 
peaches and nectarines. The wine 
waiter brought an old and tawny port, 
and poured it reverently. Then talk 
faded and dreams took its place, form- 
less dreams, born of romance, wine, and 
the night, but all the same beautiful. 

Barry took up a peach. 

“Let me peel this for you,” he said, 
and began the task, while she watched 
him, satisfied. But his heart was not 
light and she knew it. 

He was very slow over the task, 

“There,” he said at last, putting the 
fruit on her plate. 

She ate it with enjoyment, but for 
some time he did not touch the peach 
which he had taken for himself. He put 
his elbow on the table, his chin on his 
hands, and watched her. - Looking up, 
she met his eyes and knew that she had 
troubled him greatly. 

“This has been a nice evening,” he 
said inadequately, responding to her 
quick glance. 

“It ends a perfect day,” she smiled, 

“You wait till we’ve worked you hard 
for weeks and weeks,” he warned. 

“T shall love it all the time.” 
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“TI wonder,” he murmured absently. 
His mind was still on their conversa- 
tion and soon he said softly: “I wish 
you’d tell me more about yourself.” 

“T’d rather not, Mr. Barry,” she said, 

“All right. Your wish is law.” 

So, slowly, they came to the end of 
dinner, to the end of the full day. And 
then they went out into the frosty night. 

There were stars above the streets, 
but the lamps outblazed them. The cold, 
pure lights of heaven hung far above. 
Far over the city’s haze the sky was 
inky blue. The air was keen with frost. 
It was so late, they had lingered so 
long over dinner, that already most of 
the theater audiences were. pouring into 
the streets. The garage man brought 
out the car and soon Fay was again 
snuggled in the warm robe beside Barry. 
Suddenly she laughed. 

He turned his head quickly. 

“What is it ?” he questioned in a voice 
unwittingly tender. 

“I’m just remembering something. I 
live in a sort of a woman’s club. It’s 
very cheap; there’s much for the money, 
but, in order that there shall not be too 
much, that the priceless commodity of 
liberty shan’t go cheap, it makes strin- 
gent rules. A girl must ask one of the 
managers for permission to be out until 
eleven; after eleven, whether she has 
permission or not, she pays a fine of 
sixpence.” 

The young man laughed, too. 

“That’s how she poor live,” said the 
girl dreamily, snuggling under the rug. 

“Tt will be after eleven by the time I 
get you there.” 

“T shall pay sixpence. It doesn’t mat- 
ter,” she assured him. 

“That’s the spirit! 
cried. 

“You do not know how splendid it is,” 
Fay said, “to be able to pay the fine.” 

They came at last to the bleak house. 
He stood for a moment beside her, hold- 
ing her hand. 


Splendid!” he 
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“To-morrow?” he said, with a ques- 
tioning smile. 

“To-morrow,” she nodded, looking at 
him with grave and guarded eyes. 

She drew her hand from his, mounted 
the steps, and rang the bell. He waited 
below in the car until the door opened, 
and his sense of humor, if he were 
waiting there to satisfy it, might have 
received dull satisfaction at seeing the 
custodian of girlish morale peer out and 
down upon him as she held the door. 
Then Fay. Brunie disappeared within. 

He drove home light-heartedly, and 
let himself into his flat, humming gayly. 
He felt exuberant, exhilarated, in that 
blissful state beyond dreams, far from 
reality. In the hall, shedding motoring 
coat and cap into the hands of his man, 
he told himself, haff ruefully recogniz- 
ing the symptoms, that he had been in 
love a dozen times before. 

“What will you take, sir?” the serv- 
ant asked. 

He stared at the man, assimilating the 
question slowly. 

“Nothing, nothing!” he said impa- 
tiently, then added: “Oh, well, whisky 
and soda.” The servant, who had a sad, 
sympathetic sort of countenance, emi- 
nently suited to the reception of a young 
man in such a frame of mind, brought 
the tray to the smoking room, 

Barry cast himself into am armchair 
of great length and depth. 

As he felt in the pocket of his coat 
for tobacco pouch and pipe he began 
to think more seriously of life in regard 
to women than he could ever remember 
having thought before. Often he had 
helped some poor, pretty girl who was 
down on her ‘luck. Though Cynthia 
Marmion might have said, with a giggle, 
“Oh, John Barry? He’s a devil,” no 
woman could ever say that he was not 
a sportsmgn, too. Like all idle, rich 
young men, he loved the garre of so- 
called love, but he played it fairly and 
squarely. And sitting before the blaing 














fire, with his pipe between his teeth, he 
thought savagely of the man of Fay’s 
story, who obviously hadn’t. And as he 
thought of him over and over, his blood 
beat a tune of rage. 

And then he thought of Fay herself, 
the way she walked, the trick she had 
of smiling slowly, the thick darkness of 
her hair and eyes, the warmth of her 
skin, and he realized that she, too, was 
different. He was thinking of her when 
the telephone bell near him rang sud- 
denly. He could reach the instrument 
from his seat in the big chair. 

“Hello.” 

“Hello,” said Lyndon’s voice. “That 
you, John? I’m telephoning from the 
club. I’ve just had dinner here with 
Fairway, Charles Fairway. He wants 
to come in with us and I must say his 
scheme’s simply wonderful. It would 
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be a very big thing. I don’t want to 
say what it is now; but—can you meet 
us for lunch to-morrow ?” 

“Why, sure,” said Barry. “Wonder- 
ful chap, isn’t he?” 

He heard Lyndon chuckle. 

“Great! I should think so. You wait 
till you hear what he has to say. Would 
you like to take a taxi and come around 
to my place now, and I'll bring him 
along? The night’s young.” 

“Busy,” said Barry, “very busy.” 

“Liar,” the cheerful Lyndon replied. 
“To-morrow, then. G’by.”’ 

Barry hung up the receiver, leaned 
back, and continued his absorbing busi- 
ness: the analysis of love, new love, the 
only real love of his life, the best, the 
first. He told himself all this and much 
more, quickly, savagely, and elatedly, 
as he sat there gazing into the fire. 





TO BE CONTINUED. 
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| ADY MAXWELL, whose estate in Buckinghamshire, England, was once the 
4 


home of Anne Boleyn, recently arrived in San Francisco. 
has two hobbies—traveling and collecting gowns. 


Lady Maxwell 


She is. on her third tour 


around the world, and she has made a collection of gowns from every city she 


has visited during her travels. 
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is easy to determine the tribe to which a man or woman of Central Africa 
belongs by a glance at his or her teeth. In childhood the teeth of these primi- 
tive peoples are filed and fantastically colored. 


The women of some of the tribes,” 


in particular, present veritable rainbows when they smile, having one tooth of 
green, another of yellow, a third of purple, and so on—with here and there a 


white tooth for contrast. 
the chromatic color scheme. 


Also, they stain fingers, toes, and hair, carrying out 
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"THE women of London are rebelling at the high cost of powdering their 


noses. 


Recently the city of Westminster determined to “draw the veil” 


over all dressing-room mirrors, and soon after the edict went forth curtains 


appeared over these indispensable adjuncts to the toilette. 


London followed 


the example set by Westminster and now for two pence—four cents in our 
money—one may prevail upon an attendant to raise the curtain for a tuppenny 


look at one’s self. 


or rearrange her disheveled hair. 

At this rate, a “ten-pound look” will not be uncommon in England from 
now on, for one thing does lead to another in the matter of making one’s self fit. 
ins, 
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It is even more expensive if milady wishes to wash her hands 

















T is Nora’s story because she had a 
way of filling the lives of the little 
group around her, of swaying 

them at the very moment they were 
guiding her. They began to realize 
it on that disastrous day when Colonel 
Alvin Edington, her guardian, made up 
his mind about her future—without 
consulting Nora. 

The strange thing about the day was 
the way Colonel Edington squandered 
his priceless hours. He kept two banker 
associates waiting all morning. An in- 
ternational transaction was _ perilously 
held up. It had to do with the financing 
of the American branch of an English 
producing house, soap, I think, or soda 
—it makes no difference. 

First he talked with Madame Marie 
Edington, his mother. Nine o’clock 
found madame as immaculate and real- 
laced as late afternoon. She was one 
of those delightful old ladies. who seem 
to be ready to pour tea at any hour 
of the day. One couldn’t object to her 
early morning display of jewels at ears, 
hands, and neck because they fitted so 
perfectly with her gray taffeta and rose 
point. All that was needed was a little 
lace cap, but Madame Edington was far 
too careful of her lovely white hair, 
meticulously arranged, to cover it so 
antiquely. Out in Chestnut Hill they 
began to call her madame when there 
was another Mrs. Edington in the house. 
That was long ago, but the title held; 
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and somehow it seemed particularly ap- 
propriate and deferential. 

“Mother,” said the colonel, kissing 
her cheek, “I think I have it all straight- 
ened out.” 

“Yes, Alvin,” said Madame Eding- 
ton. She smiled indulgently, which did 
not at all prove that she understood 
what her well-known son was straight- 
ening. She asked few questions, and 
consequently found out a great deal. 


“About Nora, mother,’ Edington 
added. “I think I’ve found the solu- 
tion.” 


Edington might have been eight and 
twenty instead of a little more than 
forty. There was warmth and force 
about him. One got it in the way he 
held himself, the clean cut of his chin 
and the clearness of his eyes, which 
gave the impression of seeing straight 
and far. Only the people who crossed 
his will found them—and him—hard. 

His: mother observed him shrewdly. 

“You mean marriage?” 

Edington nodded. 

“Young Merton,” he said. 

Madame Edington was thoughtful. 

“The son of the maple-sugar million- 
aire,’ she mused. “I’ve heard a great 
deal of him. It’s a good match, un- 
less ” There was a world of mean- 
ing in her hesitation. 

“Unless what, mother?” 

“Unless you consider his weaknesses, 
and their probable effects on Nora.” 

















Colonel Edington’s face showed the 
expression known only to those who 
ventured to cross his judgment. 

“I wouldn’t admit that Nora might 
be influenced by him,” he objected. 

“No, you aren’t given to such admis- 
sions, my boy. But Nora has enough 
to overcome, without being married out 
of hand to some one who will probably 
encourage every trait she wants to grow 
away from.” 

“You surprise me, mother.” 

“No,” replied Madame Edington, 
“not really. You may be surprised at 
my knowing about Merton’s escapades, 
but not at my feeling as I do. You see, 
I read the Transcript for enlightenment 
and the Sunday supplements for adven- 
ture. One must keep the emotions 
young. If Ted Merton and his family 
have missed a month this year, l’m a 
very much mistaken old lady.” 

“That’s merely scandal, mother.” 

“Scandal, Alvin, is other people’s 
troubles.—And what I read makes me 
realize that others have their worries!” 

“If that’s keeping your emotions 
young,” Edington agreed, “I dare say 
you're succeeding. As a matter of fact, 
young Merton’s father is a very close 
friend of mine. The entire situation is 
understood between us.” 

Colonel Edington had once said that 
even his mother was afraid of him. 
The pride of that statement must have 
been a bit shaken by the opposition 
that sparkled for the moment in 
Madame Edington’s face. 

“It sounds almost medieval, Alvin. 
Nora’s marriage is arranged by you and 
Mr. Merton. Ten to one you've said 
nothing to her. Nora would have told 
me. Therefore it isn’t a thing that 
she wants, and there’s no gne to profit 
from it’ except you.” 

“Oh, yes, there’s Nora,” Edington 
said. 

“She’s well enough as she is,” replied 
his mother. “Why hurry her? She’s 
only eighteen. 


Give her a chance.” 
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Edington put an impressive quality 
of rebuke into his reply. 
“That’s just what I’ve been doing for 
the past two years. You know what I 
lifted her from. I can’t see how you’d 

doubt my affection for her.” 

“T don’t,” his mother answered. 
“Neither do I doubt your affection for 
yourself. Whatever profit there may 
be in this for you, I don’t want you to 
think that your responsibility to Nora 
is ended. I’m sure I'll feel mine even 
more than before.” Madame Edington . 
leaned back as if she wére relieved to 
have it said. She touched her hair 
with decisive little gestures and folded 
her hands firmly. “I hope Nora doesn’t 
marry him,” she said finally. Then, - 
with the wish fathering the thought, 
she added: “I’m sure she won’t.” 

The colonel didn’t answer. His 
revered mother usually gave him a men- 
tal shock—stimulating, but about as wel- 
come as cold water down one’s collar. 
He watched her meditatively. Perhaps 
he was marveling at the directness of 
her ‘imaginative system. If so, it made 
him recall his conference with the elder 
Merton the evening before. 

That had lasted late into the night. 
In, the end, the autonomy of the Mer- 
ton millions was preserved for at least 
another generation and the encroach- 
ment of an opposing corporation put at 
nothing through the financial aid and 
advice which Colonel Alvin Edington 
had given to the elder Merton. 

When the thing was settled and out 
of the way their talk had reverted to 
those earlier days when Edington was 
a rising corporation attorney and Mer- 
ton a gentleman farmer, with a longing 
eye on every New England tree that 
gave off a certain magic, saccharine 
juice. Each had grown with the pass- 
ing years. Edington had been true to 
a high ideal. He had touched his 
zenith of desire. Merton had stretched 
out a longing hand to every primrose 
along his path, had clothed his loves in 
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the dear, green gown of satiety. When 
the shoulder-to-shoulder wife of his 
growing period passed on, he married 
the governess who had been established 
the year before in their Vermont coun- 
try place. 

Governing wasn’t exactly the second 
Mrs. Merton’s forte, except through the 
allurements of her very charming per- 
son. So it happened that her boy grew 
up mostly by himself. 

He remembered a_ succession of 
schools and no end of tutored vaca- 
tions spent everywhere except at home. 
There followed a hard-earned gradua- 
tion from Yale, tutored to the bitter 
end; then a phantasmagoric year of 
freedom, self-financed, through funds 
which the elder Merton settled on him 
when he won that famous bachelor’s de- 
gree sine laude. To all intents his aim 
was speed, and without a doubt he 
achieved his ambition—in motors, mo- 
mentum, ladies, and life. 

“He’s exactly what 1 was at twenty- 
two,” his father confided to Colonel 
Edington, “only more so. Mad as a 
Danbury hatter!” 

This gave the colonel the opening he 
sought. Their two heads went together, 
and after a while a covenant was set- 
tled which assured Colonel Edington 
of a very lasting interest in the transac- 
tion he had undertaken. 

“The very thing for him!” exclaimed 
Mr. Merton. “It will bring him down 
to earth. Nothing like responsibility 
and children, and all that, for a lad like 
Ted. But what will your Nora say?” 
he inquired, quite as an afterthought. 

“Nora?” Edington replied. Some- 
thing personal and deep-felt came into 
his face. “Nora will do what she be- 
lieves I want her to; but please under- 
stand, Merton, that unless it means hap- 
piness for her, I want none of it.” 

For the past two years he had been 
responsible for Nora. He had taken 
her from Gerry Edington, her aunt, 
that other Mrs. Edington whose by- 
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gone presence in the home had given 
Madame Edington her title. Seeing 
what the laxness and bravado of Gerry’s 
way of living were doing to Nora, he 
had brought her into his own well-or- 
dered household in order to be sure 
that her young life was not completely 
spoiled by its environment. He wasn’t 
a bit of a philanthropist, but in Nora 
he saw the pale flush of sweetness and 
strength such as she herself would prob- 
ably have been the last to admit. So 
lonely and undernourished had been the 
girl’s inner life, that his heart must have 
gone out to her with something greater 
than a guardian’s regard, no matter how 
conscientiously he may have wished to 
preserve that relation. 

He undoubtedly believed that the con- 
tentment he spread around her would 
counteract the unhappy confusion of 
her habits of thought and living. Her 
reticence baffled him, just as her sudden 
sophistication closed his lips through its 
blurting boldness. He never tired of 
studying her, yet invariably he shook 
his head hopelessly, as if this enigma 
were one he despaired of ever solving. 
One thing he knew, and that was Nora’s 
absolute devotion to himself—a freer, 
finer thing than had ever blossomed 
forth in her oddly warped young life. 

“T’'ll be responsible for her,” he re- 
peated. 

Edington was an international finan- 
cier at forty. To him a certified con- 
tract, a stock issue disposed of, stood 
for the successful termination of a well- 
planned deal. He assumed nothing 
which could not be terminated to the 
credit of his name. Not being mar- 
ried, he considered marriage a contract 
of accepted desirability; and since he 
had seen the value of the personal rela- 
tion proven in big business time and 
again, he probably had no doubt as to 
the agreeableness of the thing he had 
undertaken, or of his ability to put it 
over. 

So he took leave of his mother, went 
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out to the waiting car, gave the 
chauffeur the address of Gerry Eding- 
ton, his elder brother’s widow. No 
matter what else she was, as Nora’s 
closest relative, one who had given her 
motherhood of sorts, since the death of 
her parents, Gerry would have to be 
informed of the thing he had in mind. 
The distance from Chestnut Hill to her 
Commonwealth Avenue apartment must 
have dragged out interminably, if the 
inevitable distaste with which he an- 
ticipated the interview were a criterion. 

“Mrs. Edington is in the sun room 
on the roof, sir,” a servant told him. 

The place was a blaze of light, from 
the winter sun which poured through 
the clear, glass roof, and the furnish- 
irigs gleamed with the rich, creamy 
lustre of heavy silk and uncut velvet. 
The color spot was Gerry Edington, 
swathed in some Far Eastern stuff of 
brilliant blue. She was stretched on a 
couch, her flaming hair thrown back 
over the pillows, her face turned un- 
falteringly up to the winter sky. One 
hand trailed the floor with a cigarette 
between the fingers. The other held 
an empty glass. 

“Good morning, Gerry,” said Eding- 
ton. 

Mrs. Edington got to her elbow, and 
gave him a mocking little smile of greet- 
ing. She was just Edington’s age. 
With very little effort on her own part, 
her face had kept its full smoothness 
and her skin its satin perfection. Lines 
around the eyes, yes, but such little 
ones, hardly noticeable in this full light. 

She struck a gong and said: 

“T’ve ordered gin ’n milk for you. 
One ring always means liquor here. 
You'll have it, of course?” 

“No thanks, not 60 early in the day.” 

“It’s good for you, Alvin, gin and 
milk. You see the milk nourishes you, 
and the gin makes you aware of the fact 
that you didn’t die yesterday, after all. 
You see?” 
“Quite.” 
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Gerry lifted her head by locking her 
hands behind it. 

“What are you doing here this time 
o’ day, Alvin? Very s’prisin’ for you,” 
she said; then added solemnly: “I don’t 
like these habits you’re forming.” 

“You'd hardly call this a habit, would 
you, Gerry?” : 

“No,” said Mrs. Edington down- 
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rightly. “You pay little enough atten- 
tion to me.” 
The servant brought the drinks. 


Gerry held one out to Edington and, 
when he refused, drank it herself. -The 
other she held, sipping it slowly, saying 
now and then, “’S good, Alvin.” 

Edington shook his head consistently. 

“Except the first of every month,” 
Gerry continued, “and I do appreciate 
that. Check never fails, does it? Just 
as regular as bills. Come on over by 
me. You seem so far away. No? But 
I do appreciate it, Alvin.” 

“That’s good. Gerry, l’ve something 
important to tell you.” 

When he finished Edington had a 
tempest of motherlike solicitude to 
quell. It was a new role for Gerry. 
Under other conditions Edington would 
have found it both surprising and wel- 
come, but to-day it drove him from irri- 
tation to amusement. 

“My Nora, my li’l girl, married!” 

“Get down to earth, Gerry,” com- 
manded Edington. “You haven’t wor- 
ried over Nora for a good while. Don’t 
start now.” 

“Why?” Gerry whimpered. “Because 
you took her away from me—the only 
thing I had to love!” 

“Rot!” said Edington. “Would you 
have had her grow up like you? Be 
sensible.” 

Gerry got unsteadily to her feet. 

“Wha’s wrong with me?” she cried, 
her soft skin flushed with a new griev- 
ance. Her vivid hair framed her face 
like a flame. “Between the lot of you, 
you’ve made a mess of my life. Some 
day,” she went on, “you'll learn that 
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you can’t dispose of other people’s lives 
as if they were so much currency to buy 
your wishes with.” 

“Of course,” said Edington sooth- 
ingly. “But all I ask of you to-day is, 
don’t tell Nora. Let me work it out in 
my own way.” 

As he left the room Gerry informed 
him frankly that it was “a damn selfish 
way,” then struck the silver gong and 
sank limply back, waiting for the next 
glass of morning cheer. 

Edington told his driver to take him 
back to the Chestnut Hill house for a 
moment, before going down to his office. 
He would have his talk with Nora be- 
fore the business of the day began. 

He found her in riding clothes, ready 
to go out—a straight, finely molded 
young figure, hair drawn smoothly back 
under a three-cornered hat. Her skin 
was wonderfully clear, and there was a 
most agreeable curving tilt to her lips. 

“T thought you’d gone to the office,” 
she said. 

“T wanted to see you first. I’ve been 
thinking of you, Nora,” he added gently. 

Nora smiled faintly. She came close 
and touched him with gentle, apprecia- 
tive fingers. She seemed very young, 
very needful of safeguarding love, as 
she stood silently before him. She gave 
the impression of waiting for what life 
had to give, of being very uncertain of 
finding any joy in the gift, yet ready 
to adapt it as best she could to her needs. 

“Thanks—Alvin,” she said at length, 
hesitating appreciably before his name. 
He had never let her call him anything 
else. With no relationship between 
them except that of guardianship by ac- 
cord, he had tried in many ways to avoid 
stressing the difference between their 
ages. 

“Yesterday, in Hollander’s window, I 
saw some clothes that looked as if they’d 
come direct from Paris,” said Eding- 
ton. “Would you care to look them 
over, and get what you like ?” 

“I don’t need anything specially,” 
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Nora answered, “but I’d love to get 
them, if you want me to.” 

“Do, my dear. I want you have 
them.” 

Edington bent quickly and kissed her. 
He must have carried away the memory 
of a momentary glow of happiness 
which shone in her face, only to be cov- 
ered up at once by the reticence which 
was characteristic of her. 

He had watched the spectacular de- 
scent of Gerry Edington, the only 
mother Nora had known. He had seen 
the wreck Gerry made of her own life 
and that of Fred Edington, his brother. 
During those last bitter days of his 
brother’s life he had stood by splendidly. 
Then he saw Gerry’s lapse into com- 
promise with every convention. As best 
he could, he had covered it up, for the 
name’s sake. He kept his hands off 
until he realized the subtle venom that 
Gerry’s life was instilling into Nora. 
He met the situation wth a vigor such 
as Gerry had never known. The law 
he laid down depended, it is true, on 
money, checks, allowance—what he 
would do if he had his way and what 
Gerry would lose if he didn’t. 

At sixteen Nora came to live with 
Madame Edington and himself. And 
from the start her thought seemed to 
be to fit into the place and into Eding- 
ton’s life as unobtrusively as possible. 

Balancing her strangely experienced 
outlook was the youth that lay within 
her heart, so starved of gentleness and 
sympathy that the contradiction of the 
thing was tragic. Gerry had given her 
nothing, yet kept nothing ‘from her. 
Nora was as familiar with Gerry’s 
liquors as with her lovers. She knew 
the language of license if not its deeper- 
shaded meanings;,and she knew the 
lolling, drifting unrestraint that marks 
many segments of society. 

Edington had every reason to admit 
his gratification because of the changes 
which the past two years had wrought. 
Evidently he had depended on her un- 
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dernourished self first to institute a 
comparison which would make the life 
he offered shine by contrast, then to 
take to itself the gentleness and repres- 
sion which he believed in—for women. 
How deep the old environment had bit- 
ten he could not know, because in Nora 
restraint amounted almost to secretive- 
ness An hour later he telephoned his 
home from the office. He was told that 
Nora’s aunt had sent for her. He 
called up Gerry. 

“Don't forget you promised not to 
tell Nora,” he said. 

“T didn’t!” Gerry snapped. “I never 
promise anything. I'll tell her what I 
please.” 

Then Edington grew emphatic. The 
best he got from Gerry was defiance. 
That was Gerry’s way. 


Nora sat very quiet. She had been 
listening intently. She discounted this 
display of motherly interest because it 
often came on when Gerry was in her 
present condition. The facts, just as 
they were, held her so still that even 
breathing was prodigious, 

Edington wanted to get rid of her. 
He was sick of his bargain. As an 
investment she hadn't paid. She’d failed 
to measure up. He was through. He 
wanted her to marry—and get out. 

“T guess I will have something to 
drink, after all,” Nora said at length, 
abruptly. 

“That’s good,” 

“What’ll it be?” 

“Anything,” Nora said. 
it snappy—and strong.” 

Gerry banged enthusiastically at her 
gong. 

They hadn’t drunk together for a 
long, long while and the gong pealed 
out at very regular intervals thereafter. 

Nora listened with increasing morose- 
ness. She slumped back in her chair, 
with her booted legs stretched out laxly. 
Her drinks fell short of exhilaration. 
They made her miserable, put a cutting 


Gerry approved. 


“Just make 
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edge on the agony of introspection that 
deluged her. 

“It’s ruthless, that’s what it is,” said 
Gerry in conclusion. 

“He doesn’t mean it that way,” Nora 
answered. 

Gerry had brought herself to the 
verge of tears again. 

“Disposing of your heart as if he 
owned it! My little Nora, my baby! 
C’mon over here, dear, you seem s’ far 
away.” 

“Be yourself, Aunt Gerry,” Nora 
scoffed. “Where do you get that?” 

“Don’t you love me any more?” 

“Oh, of course!” said Nora impa- 
tiently. 

She had slipped back with amazing 
strides to the youthless child whom Ed- 
ington had taken. High spots out of 
the interim shone briefly before her: 
things she had done to please him, the 
other kinds of things she hadn’t done 
and hadn’t said, the subjective view- 
point she had tried to keep paramount, 
all because she wanted more than any- 
thing in the world to justify his faith. 

In a blaze of anger she threw her 
tricorne hat to the floor, and cried: 

“T won't do it!” 

Gerry looked at her solemnly. 

“°At’s the spirit!” she cried, and 
trailed uncertainly across the floor to 
place a proud kiss on Nora’s brow. 
Then her mind veered suddenly. “But 
take the clothes anyhow, baby,” she 
added. “I don’t believe in refusing a 
gift, no matter what’s the intention be- 
hind it.” 

Sobered by luncheon, Gerry insisted 


on directing the purchases. They were 
voluminous and extravagant. When 
Gerry’s luxurious soul was sated— 


Nora had been absorbed in her own 
thoughts most of the afternoon, her 
eyes heavy with wonder and pain— 
they returned to Gerry’s for tea. But 
it wasn’t tea they drank. And when 
Nora reached home an hour and a half 
later she had to face both Madame 
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Marie and Edington. They asked no 
questions; her condition was too de- 
plorably apparent. There was just a 
shocked “Nora!” from each. 

“Well?” said Nora sullenly. 

“I think you'd better go to your 
room,” said Madame Edington. 








“Tha’s a wonderful thought,” Nora 
agreed. 

“Shall I send in dinner?” asked Ed- 
ington. 


“All I want,” said Nora weakly, “is— 
to—lie down.” 

Edington picked her up and carried 
her to bed. His mother made her com- 
fortable and came out of the room shak- 
ing her white head as if the ways of the 
younger generation was too frightful 
a problem to cope with. 

After dinner Edington drove out to 
the Mertons’. Usually the place bored 
him immeasurably, with its maple-sugar 
house, maple-sugar Italian gardens, and 
maple-sirup lake. To-night he looked 
it over with a far more appreciative 
eye, as if he were fitting Nora into it. 

He talked with both Mr. and Mrs. 
Merton, talked at length and in con- 
siderable detail. There was perfect ac- 
cord between the three of them. That 
night Mrs. Merton told her maid to 
have her things packed and ready for a 
trip to Bermuda in two days’ time. 

Nora did not see Edington until din- 
ner the next evening. She spent the 
morning in bed, midday in the hands 
of a masseuse, and afternoon in her 
roadster trying to get the last of the 
ache blown away from her head. 

To-day’s arraignment of Gerry was 
so uncompromising that she was almost 
inclined to doubt the whole story she 
had heard. 

She knew Ted Merton no better than 
she knew half a dozen other young 
men. She had been to dances with 


him, house-partied at some of the same 
places, talked nonsense—but so had she 
with the others. They had never singled 
each 


out other for inconsequential 
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ecstasies. On the contrary, she was 
sure that Ted thought her slow on the 
uptake. She meant to be. The entire 
younger game seemed futile and over- 
egoized to Nora. She knew too much 
to take it seriously. 

Ted was too sure, too speedy, too 
broad. To him humor was always in- 
sinuation, and at his own he laughed 
immoderately. He went too far for 
Nora, though her education in this 
modern form of wit had not been neg- 
lected. All in all, Ted Merton was 
her unlikeliest selection for a lover. 
She felt, too, that she could make him 
about as happy as milk after Martini. 

It couldn’t be true. Edington knew 
all this. He wouldn’t even want her to 
make a try at liking some one whom 
she couldn’t see at all. Besides, such 
things weren’t done to-day. That was 
flat. 

Yet deep in her heart was a powerful 
sense of obligation to Edington, strong 
even as her love for him. He had 
taken her bodily out of conditions 
which she had learned to despise, to- 
day more than ever, with the smirch of 
overindulgence still hurting her. Per- 
haps he was hard in business, but that 
was business. It had brought him suc- 
cess. She knew the other man in him, 
the man who had come to her door 
night after night just to ask if she 
were comfortable and happy; the man 
who read and talked with her about 
things fine and vital; the man beneath 
the polished surface which other people 
Saw. 

Almost anything he asked for, she 
knew that she would give, but not this. 
She told herself he wouldn’t want it. 
Impossible! If what Gerry said were 
true, he must have had very plausible 
reasons for thinking of it, for even 
wishing it would come to pass. But he 
wouldn’t ask it. Not possibly. 

They met at dinner quite as if noth- 
ing had happened. No reference was 
made to the evening before. Gerry was 
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a myth, as far as her existence touched 
them to-night. 

“One of the new gowns?” Edington 
observed. 

“Like it?” 

“Um, lovely.” 

Nora found the hour quite breath- 
lessly happy. At first her desire to 
atone and satisfy took away something 
of her ease. She originated but little 
of the conversation. Soon she realized 
that Edington was thinking of to-day as 
to-day, which is by far the most com- 
fortable way to handle life, to say noth- 
ing of dinner talk. Her whole expand- 
ing personality went out to him in ap- 
preciation. She was facing the man 
whom no one knew quite so well as her- 
self. She felt confident, secure. 

Would you like to go South some- 
where?” Edington said suddenly, over 
the coffee. 

“Tt would be nice,” 
you went, too.” 

“T can’t, because the pressure’s strong 
just now. But I thought perhaps you’d 
enjoy Bermuda.” 

“Do you want me to go?” asked Nora. 
“Would I like it?” 

“Of course you would. I saw the 
Mertons last night. Mrs. Merton is 
going and she’d love to have you with 
her.” 

“T hardly know Mrs. Merton,” Nora 
said. The very name brought her up 
sharply. As soon as she heard it she 
wanted to swing every Opposing reason 
into play. 

“She’s quite agreeable.” 

“So I’ve heard.” 

“She sent you a very pleasant invita- 
tion.” 

“Yes?” 

“Through me—last night.” 

“Yes?” 

“Of course, if 

“I'd love ‘to go,” Nora said, 
seems best, but why with her?” 

“I shouldm’t want you to go alone.” 

“No.” 


Nora said, “‘if 


” 





, 


“if it 
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“And I don’t know any one else who’s 
going.” 
“T see.” After a moment Nora 


” 





added: “If you don’t mind: 

“But I do,” Edington broke in. “The 
change will do you good.” 

Nora felt as if she were swimming 
against a channel current. The thing 
had come on so suddenly, after an in- 
finitely reassuring interlude. She wasn’t 
ready for it. She wanted to protest, 
to oppose, to issue an ultimatum. 

“Is Mr. Merton going?” she asked in- 
stead. 

“No.” 

“Ted?” 

“T don’t know,” said Edington in- 
differently. “Perhaps. Would you like 
him to?” 

Afterward Nora wondered why she 
did not use this opportunity to tell him 
what she thought of Ted and to ex- 
plain that she would never feel differ- 
ently. She cursed her cowardice. Her 
intense desire to say and feel and live 
what Edington desired kept her silent. 
She did not think then that silence could 
carry her into concurrence of the most 
final sort. 

“You have clothes enough, haven’t 
you?” Edington inquired. 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Don’t you think you'd like to go?” 
Edington urged, as if the last difficulty 
had been smoothed away. 

Nora searched his face. Kindliness, 
something of anxiety, deference, these 
were what she saw. Perhaps he was 
afraid of the future, unsure that he had 
overcome her heritage. This might be 
his way of rendering her the greatest 
service in his power, of making her 
secure in days to come. There was no 
harm in agreeing, im trying the thing 
out for herself. She could keep it short 
of the irrevocable. 

“Pll go,” she said. 

It was close to midnight when she 
saw him again. She came out of her 
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room, all chiffon and lace, and found 
him at his desk in the study. 

“Ted is going, isn’t he?” she asked 
directly. 

Edington did not reply at once. He 
couldn’t have doubted the reasoning that 
brought the question out. Nor could 
he have known the conflict that had 
raged through Nora’s mind for the past 
two hours. ; 

Nora felt as if an infinite loss or 
gain hung on his answer. She slipped 
into a seat beside him, fixing her eyes 
on him so earnestly, with such frank 
and devoted yearning, that any one but a 
blind man would have read her thoughts 
and adored her for them. 

Instead of searching out this little 
bit of heaven, as he could have, Eding- 
ton looked away, after one quick, sweep- 
ing survey of her face. Nora felt him 
grow suddenly firm. His lips tight- 
ened; his chin went hard and square. 

“Yes,” he replied. 

Nora leaned closer. 

“And you’re sure you want me to 
go?’ she said. Her cheeks flamed like a 
banner flaunted gloriously before the 
world. 

“Yes, Nora,” Edington told her, his 
face still averted. 

Nora rose quickly, moved away, 
paused. Then she came back to him, 
standing behind the chair. 

“T’ve been so happy here, Alvin,” she 
said hesitantly. “I wanted to tell you 
—to-night; and to thank you—for 
everything.” 

His hand went up to hers, which lay 
on his shoulder. He smoothed it si- 
lently. She bent her head. Her lips 
touched his hair, then his cheek, soft 
as an errant air that comes and blows 
away unheeded. 

“Good night, Alvin,” she whispered. 

At the door she glanced briefly back. 
Edington was looking straight ahead of 
him, his fine profile cut squarely by the 
light of the desk lamp. She closed the 
door noiselessly. 
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Next morning Nora accepted Mrs. 
Merton’s invitation as if it were her 
dearest wish. Then-she made an im- 
mediate appointment with Ted. She 
picked him up at his “office,” in the 
Merton Building, a place which Ted 
found useful for receiving very per- 
sonal letters and telephone messages. 
He made a point of being there at least 
one hour of every morning. Then they 
shot out Commonwealth Avenue, Nora 
handling the roadster so smoothly that 
Ted was compelled to observe: 

“Couldn’t do it better myself.” 

With a clear road in front of them, 
Nora slowed down a bit and engaged 
Mr. Theodore Merton in a singularly 
direct conversation. 

“You know what’s 
Ted?” 

“T suspect. That is, father has hinted 
quite definitely.” 

“It’s too damn bad,” observed Nora. 

“Do I get you clearly?” Ted inquired, 
with a disbelieving grin. 

“Just as we were both having so 
much fun—separately,” Nora explained. 

“Still we might have it together,” said 
Ted. 

“Might we?” Nora laughed. 

Under her smile lay a bitter protest 
against what he meant, what he was, 
and what he was going to be to her. She 
would have given a great deal to see 
him as romantically alluring and all that 
sort of thing; but she knew too much 
about him. She couldn’t forgive his 
neck, plump and overred. His eyes 
seemed to rove far too inquiringly over 
her. Good looking, yes, of course he 
was, but insufferably reliant on just 
that, and his proven powers of beguile- 
ment. 

“Why do we take your mother with 
us, Ted?” Nora asked him. 

Ted was speechless for once in his 
Lucullan life. He gave Nora, how- 
ever, a steady and investigative eye. 

“You think fast, my pretty,” he said. 
“T had an idea I didn’t lose a great deal 


ahead of us, 
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of time myself, but, lady, let me say 
that you are prompt! | take it that you 
feel not only the humor, but the drama 
of the situation.” 

“Precisely, Ted!” 

“And that, since there is-a marriage 
in the offing, we needn’t wait until we 
are outside the three-mile limit. Am I 
right ?” 

“Marvelous!” Nora exclaimed. 

“IT bow to you,” said Ted. 

“Since it’s what they want, we'll get 
it for them, eh, Ted?” Nora's voice 
was trembling a bit, but she turned it 
into laughter that rang delightfully 
along the road ahead. 

“You bet!” Ted beamed. Then his 
face fell as he recollected an important 
fact. “The five-day law! Takes that 
to get married in Massachusetts.” Sud- 
denly he smiled again. “But then 
there’s Connecticut! Are you game?” 

“How long will it take to go?” 

“There and back in six hours,” Ted 
replied, “unless we come back to-mor- 
row.” 

“To-day, to-day!” said Nora. 
“‘There’s a lot to do if we’re to sail to- 
morrow.” 

Ted’s face was glowing. 

“Then step on it, old dear,” he called, 
“and when you're tired hand her to me.” 
He added anxiously: “But what'll we do 
for liquor?” 

Nora opened a_ side pocket 
showed him two enormous flasks. 

“Ah,” Ted exclaimed, “I’ll say we 
are beginning wonderfully!” 

Nora buttoned her coat closely, pull- 
ing its sable collar up close to her face. 
Her last look at Ted for many miles 
showed him resting comfortably on his 
spine with an overlarge flask clasped 
tenderly to his person. Then she gave 
him what he liked—speed. The faster 
she went, the harder something pulled 
at her heart. She felt as if it were an 


and 


actual, physical thing, being stretched 
more hurtfully with every foot she sped 
away. 


It would break presently, but 
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now it hurt so dreadfully. Maybe it 
was the cutting wind that sent those un- 
controllable tears down her cheeks. 
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Ted shifted to his own car when they 
got back to town, and Nora started 
home. Her body ached from the six- 
hour strain—she had not let Ted have 
the wheel at all. Her brain seemed as 
noisy and monotonous as the engine in 
her car. What she had done ought to 
seem momentous. Instead, it was 
merely wearisome. It didn’t connect it- 
self with anything that had ever hap- 
pened in her life. It had never been 
anticipated, you see. She had done 
what she honestly reasoned was best. 
Perhaps Ted would help her through 
with it. Not likely, though. He had 
got a beautiful edge on the way home 
and said things she hated to remember. 
Perhaps Gerry—no, only herself. 

It was almost dusk when she turned 
the car over to an attendant and walked 
slowly to the door, stopping to feel the 
golden zest that hung in the wintry 
air. The fading light, the hush that 
had dropped over the world, the solem- 
nity of day’s end in whispering twilight, 
smote her heart. She wanted to weep 
as she turned into the house. 

“Where have you been, Nora?” Ed- 
ington called to her from his study. 

“Driving around with Ted Merton,” 
she replied, stopping at the door. She 
tried to make the thing sound incon- 
sequential. 

“Enjoy it?” 

“No. We went too far,” she an- 
swered, with a bitter little smile on her 
face. 

She had started to her room when 
Edington said: 

“Come in, won’t you? I want to talk 
to you.” 

Nora wanted only to be alone, to 
hide her face in the pillows and fight 
down this enormous protest that filled 
her. The end of a phase had come. A 
new relation had entered her life, one 
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which would supercede everything else. 
She wanted to take it in, clearly and 
finally. But she came into the room at 
Edington’s request. 

“What do you think of Ted?” he 
asked. . 

“I’ve thought very little of him, until 
yesterday,” Nora answered quietly. 

“And to-day, Nora?” 

Her heart was a whirlpool of con- 
fused emotion. At the center, washed 
up by the surge of longing and regret, 
was the bitter realization of the un- 
worthiness of this new obligation com- 
pared to what she had lost, had, in fact, 
never really wholly gained. 

“To-day,” she said, “I think I hate 
him.” 

“Then why not drop him?” Edington 
suggested. “What’s the use of our 
wasting time with him? I’ve been think- 
ing of many things to-day, Nora, and 
all of them together°are just one thing, 
after all.” 

Nora watched his face soften as he 
looked at her. Something came into it 
that she had always wanted to see, some- 
thing personal, warm, and fine. It was 
for her. It seemed to spread’ around 
her, to embrace her. Yesterday she 
would have glowed and quivered under 
its touch. 

“T want to have a long, long talk 
with you,” he said, “and to ask you 
something that has come to mean a very 
great deal to me.” 

Nora wanted to keep that smile for- 
ever. It was hurting her unbearably, 
but she held her peace just to keep the 
real avowal on his lips. 

“You don’t really want to go to Ber- 
muda, do you?” he asked. 

“No,” Nora answered faintly. 

“Then why not call it off?” 

“I’m afraid I can’t, Alvin.” 

“Why not?” he asked, his surprise 
verging on impatience. 

“Ted and I were married this after- 
noon,” she answered quietly. 
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Days came when Nora was sure she 
couldn’t see it through. On the boat 
going down Ted had been put to bed 
drunk three nights out of the seven. 
Their waking hours were worse. Ted’s 
brilliant career had been unadorned by 
anything as gentle as the thought of 
marriage. The newness of it seemed to 
delight him. He poured out his soul in 
unaccustomed _raptures — particularly 
between two and four, when the ship's 
bar was closed. 

Nora took no credit for her attitude. 
She was merely trying to play the game. 
For Ted she was infinitely sorry; for 
herself—she tried not to think or feel. 

Once she drank too much with him. 
It loosed her tongue. She met him on 
exactly the level Ted reached under the 
urge of alcohol. 

“You're a funny little thing,” he ob- 
served. 

“T am,” Nora agreed. 
laugh at myself.” 

“Humph! I didn’t think you'd be like 
this.” 

“Like what?’ 

“Oh, opinionated and cold-blooded.” 

“That’s not fair, Ted.” 

“It’s true, though.” 

“Do you think so, really?” 

“Should say I do.” 

“T thought I’d been——” 
her lips. What was the use? 

“There’s everything in starting right,” 
Ted continued. 

“Starting what?” Nora inquired. 

“A happy married life,” Ted senti- 
mentalized. 

Nora laughed shortly. 
reddening eyes on her. 

“Ts that the way you feel about it?” 
he blurted. “Does the idea amuse you 
so?” 

“Tt certainly does.’ 

“Well, I'll be damned!” 
claimed. 

“Probably so.” 

“How much do you think of me. 
Nora?” 
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“T don’t know you very well,” Nora 
replied. “How much love was there 
between us before this happened ?” 

“But we're here!” Ted exclaimed. 

“That’s the sad part of it,” said Nora. 

“You're treating me abominably.” 

Then she turned. 

“Very well,’ she said. “This little 
daily exercise in love-making is over 
from now on, 
thinking that because we are here to- 
gether we aren’t the same two people 
who used to be there separately.” 

Ashore Ted found friends from the 
States. With them he discovered odd 
little cafés where potent things like 
green swizzles and planter’s punches 
were brewed. He got in very late at 
nights, sometimes not at all. Once Nora 
saw him driving with a gaudy French- 
woman. 

Parties always, aid Nora stuck to the 
game. She slept little and found herself 


vastly tired. The ache was always 
there. At times she was on the verge 


of leaving on one of the home boats 
which Ted continually ignored. But 
the thought of Edington kept her from 
it. She could not have submitted the 
life she was living now to Edington’s 
appraisal, yet he remained as always the 
silent arbiter of her thoughts and 
dreams. She dropped deeper into the 
riotous life which Ted stirred up. There 
was nothing else to do. Ted laughed 
at any gesture of hers toward limitation 
or restraint. If she held back, she only 
let herself in for ugly argument. So 
she trailed rebelliously after him. 
Finally came the night of that un- 
forgetable beach party. Ted was host. 
He had picked his guests on the basis 
of their attitude toward useless conven- 
tions. It was staged in a rocky cove, 
miles outside the city. The shore curved 
round in‘a complete half circle. Back- 
ing the wide, white beach were rows 
of boulders which rose like a barrier, 
shutting the cove in securely The en- 
circled water was like a great, secluded 
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swimming pool. Its smooth surface 
was stabbed by innumerable, jagged 
rocks, sticking their heads up from no 
one knew what depths. 


It was a fantastic crew. Ted called 
them “‘interesting” people. Nora 
thought them merely cheap. A good 


part of the food and at least half the 
drinks on the island had been brought 
out. After food came relaxation. Nora 
tried to close her eyes to what she saw 
when the bonfires suddenly blazed up. 
It sickened her. She wanted to get 
away, and when the swimming began 
she found her chance. 

She swam far out to one of the 
jutting rocks. A ragged ledge was on 
its outward face. She pulled herself 
up. There was just room enough to lie 
full length and look out at the phos- 
phorus-lighted sea. Behind her the in- 
creasing clamor of Ted’s excited guests, 
shrill laughter, false, high-pitched ex- 
hilaration. Ted’s voice she heard above 
them all. Ahead lay the endless water. 
She rested her head on her folded arms 
and sent her dreams out over it. The 
only thing between her and home—the 
sea. 

Presently they missed her. She heard 
them calling for her. She didn’t an- 


swer. She was too close to content- 
ment to go back yet. They started to 
search. Ted’s voice called: 


For a mo- 
Then came 
She heard 


“Nora, where are you?” 
ment everything was quiet. 
a hurried lot of suggestions. 
the swimmers starting out. 

“Climb that high rock, Ted,” some 
one called. “You can see better from 
there.” 

She smiled at Ted’s swearing as he 
pulled himself up the side of the tallest 
rock in the cove. 

“I don’t see her,” he called down. 
“Look out below there.” 

“Don’t dive, Ted,” said a _ voice. 
“There are rocks under the surface.” 
“Tt’s all right,” Ted answered. 
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“Don’t dive, I tell you!” warned the 
* voice. 

Nora was instantly on her feet, all her 
strength in her voice as she cried: 

“Here I am, Ted. Don’t dive! It 
isn’t safe. The rocks ig 

A mighty splash. Silence. The 
sound of some one swimming rapidly. 
Then the voice that had warned him, 
filled with an agony of sorrow. 

“Oh, God!” it cried. 

Ted had struck his head against a 
jagged, submerged peak. He was dead 
before they got him to the shore, 





Months later, after Nora and Ma- 
dame Edington had returned from a 
long rest in England, madame said 
sharply to her son: 

“You don’t deserve it.” 

And Edington answered: 

“T know I don’t, but I want it, oh, 
so much.” 
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Madame was standing in front of 
the drawing-room door, as if she were 
guarding Nora, who waited inside. Her 
fine old face softened beautifully -as 
her hands went out to her son. 

“You've been blind, blind, Alvin,” she 
said. “I saw it long ago.” She smiled 
her devotion for him. “It isn’t too 
late,” she whispered. “Go in and see 
for yourself.” 

It was a new and exquisite Nora he 
found. But the heart of her was the 
same, waiting, yearning. 

“Nora,” said Edington, and for a 
moment he could say nothing else. 
“Let me try to win your forgiveness,” 
he begged finally. “And your love.” 

“You’ve always had that, Alvin,” she 
answered. “You couldn’t give it away.” 
She was very close to him, with a fine, 
free light in her eyes. “It’s been yours 
from the beginning,” she said, “just as 
I’ve been.” 





SEA—SYMPATHY 


HREE sounds of the sea: its roaring, lapping, hissing ; 
The rude momentum of a thunderous fate, 
The tinkling sweet of tiny waves a-kissing, 
And the harsh lisp of infinitesimal hate. 
Three lights of the sea:.far out a calm, blue glory 
Where wonder’s bravest pinions droop and tire; 
White manes of monsters, fierce but transitory; 
And the glad flash of rainbow-glinting fire. 
Three tastes and touches of the sea: its coldness 
That quells the coward’s blood, its moist caress 
Of pity, and the salt that whets to boldness 
Each will that knows how bitter strife can bless, 
Who must not say, with ocean in his ken, 
God’s hand is here to mold the minds of men? 
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HE Chinese ambassador leaned 
forward a little in his chair, his 
eyes upon his plate, and broke 

the impassive silence with which he had 
dined. 

“That, I think, is true,” he said softly. 
“Statecraft is not influenced by the 
tender passion as it was im other times. 
Politics, perhaps, but not statecraft.” 

The eyes of the ten or twelve guests 
seated round the table were turned 
curiously toward him. The new Chinese 
ambassador was an unknown—and 
therefore an interesting—quantity. And 
as yet he had committed himself to 
nothing, cloaking himself in silence. 

Their hostess, the Countess of Gron- 
mere, turned toward him with a smile. 
She was a beautiful woman. The light 
played on her copper hair, her white 
face, with its hint of tragedy behind 
the large, dark’ eyes, her neck and 
shoulders, like white marble against the 
black of her low-cut gown. 

“Then you do not believe,” she said 
smilingly, “that we poor women are 
much of a force in modern statecraft ?” 

The ambassador raised his head with 
a deprecatory gesture. In the mellow 
light his face looked yellow as parch- 
ment against the white of his shirt 
front. His almond eyes, half-closed, 
were upon his hostess, calm and impas- 
sive, But he was an old, old man and 
the years had left a hint of kindliness 
in the corners of his mouth. He shook 
his head, touching his lips with his 
serviette. 

“No, no,” he said, his eyes dropping 
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again to his plate. “That is not what 
I mean. But love no longer drags the 
policies of the state into its service. 
We have no Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Love serves the state, but is no longer 
served by the state. That is womar’s 
strength to-day.” 

He raised his eyes, meeting those of 
his hostess under cover of the general 
conversation, He looked long and hard 
into her face, leaning forward over the 
table. It seemed that life had suddenty 
leaped into those calm, inscrutable eyes, 
transforming them for an instant—al- 
most that he was endeavoring to send 
her an unspoken message. Then the 
heavy lids dropped and the impassivity 
of the Oriental lay again like a cloud on 
his face. 

The countess bit her lip, frowning a 
little, puzzled. It did not occur to her 
that the Chinaman’s glance was meari- 
ingless. In the circles of diplomacy the 
signal for the creation or destruction of 
a nation might well have been conveyed 
by a far less meaning glance. Yet she 
felt that she had missed her cue; she 
did not understand. 

“T do not quite agree with you,” she 
said doubtfully. “There are exceptions 
to every rule.” Her face seemed to 
have gone a shade paler as she spoke, 
and the tragic shadows hidden behind 
her eyes imperceptibly deepened. 

The Chinese ambassador carefully ar- 
ranged his knife and fork before he 
spoke. Then he leaned forward; 
scanned the faces of the company. 

“If I may have the honor,” he began 
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in a louder voice, “to monopolize your 
attention a 

The chatter of conversation died away 
under his inscrutable gaze. Every head 
was trned in his direction. His eyes 
dropped again to his plate, and he con- 
tinued : ’ 

“It is a little story—not very long— 
of a woman who served the man she 
loved, destroyed a traitor, and saved 
her country, at the same time, from a 
war in which she would have been upon 
the wrong side. She was clever—a 
little; and she loved—much. By her 
cleverness she saved her country; by 
her love she had saved not even her- 
self—yet.” 

For an instant he raised his heavy- 
lidded eyes; dropped them again. All 
eyes were fixed on him as he went 
smoothly on with his story, his yellow 
fingers playing absently with a silver 
spoon that glinted in the light, his eyes 
upon the table. 

“Two men told me much of this 
story: one who died, after attempting 
to ruin his country; one who lived, 
after saving it. The rest I have pieced 
together, as accurately or inaccurately 
as may be. It is a story of state secrets, 
so that I may use no names; even the 
country which it concerns must remain 
a mystery. 

“The first part of the story is simple: 
the old, old tale of a man’s first love, a 
maid’s first kiss, and the troth lightly 
given and heavily held. Neither of 
them knew then that they were to play 
the leading rdéles in the destiny of the 
nation. 

“They parted. Ambition, the heavi- 
est taskmaster that ever held the whip 
over a man’s head, drove him to the 
great cities. The lure of the courts, 
the power and prestige of national life, 
called to him with an irresistible lure. 
Above all, he loved his country with a 
poet’s love—and his country had need, 
in those days, of a statesman. 

“With the love of his country burn- 
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ing in his heart, he rose step by step. 
Difficulties fell away like shadows be- 
fore the light of his indomitable will. 
Great patriots, dimly seeing in him the 
salvation of the nation, made way for 
him. At last the top rung of the ladder 
was beneath his feet. The people ac- 
claimed him as a savior. 

“In the meantime the woman—the 
girl rather, for she was no more—the 
girl he had left behind, smarting per- 
haps from some imagined neglect on 
the part of her lover, embroiled night 
and day in the affairs of a great coun- 
try, had married. She, too, was ambi- 
tious, and, finding a title, wealth, and 
power, coupled with one of the greatest 
names in the country, offered for her 
taking, she grasped the opportunity and 
became the Countess of—Borogrove, let 
us say. 

“A dark, evil, passionate man was 
the count, yet withal a great man, had 
he but chosen to place his country be- 
fore himself, which he did not. He 
loved her in his own way,” he went on, 
again playing absently with the silver 
spoon, “but I do not think, if I were a 
woman, that I should like to be loved 
in that way.” He paused, choosing his 
words. His yellow, wrinkled face was 
very grave and very wise, “It is not 
necessary to follow them through the 
next ten years,” he continued. “She 
discovered her mistake very soon. 
There were no children. Her lover— 
Stephen, let us call him—sought for- 
getfulness in hard and unremitting labor 
for the state. Only once he wrote her. 

“And see what a little thing it is that 
changes the destinies of a nation! For 
the writing of that letter was the forg- 
ing of a weapon, which, in the clever 
hands of a woman, was to hew down 
the enemies of the state, because the 
letter was not—quite—the letter which 
one should write, perhaps, to a married 
woman, however well-beloved. There 
was no harm in it, no wrong, but it was 
just a little unwise. 











“Remember, the count loved his wife 
with a love which it is not always to a 
woman’s credit to receive, and, as his 
love was not fulfilled, it endured. 
Otherwise, it would have burned itself 
out in a night and a day. This, also, 
was one of the little things which went 
to the making of a nation’s destiny. 

“For the count found that letter. 
There was nothing incriminating in it, 
nothing evil. It was but the cry of a 
hurt and broken heart, simple, inarticu- 
late. But he read between the lines 
and understood—more than actually ex- 
isted. 

“The count was a man of ancient 
family, a gentleman in public. The 
letter inflamed him. Yet he could do 
nothing without bringing the rumor of 
scandal down upon his ancient and 
honorable name. The one thing upon 
the face of the earth which he loved 
more than himself was that ancient and 
honorable name, or, rather, the reputa- 
tion which, tortured by the jealousy and 
hatred of the purely passionate man, he 
was to drag so deep into the filthiest 
mire, the mire of national treachery. 

“Moreover, whatever action he might 
have meditated taking in the matter of 
the letter, public or private, there was 
no scrap of evidence to support him. 
The letter itself was nothing. It was 
only by a flash of intuition that he 
understood, grouping two and two to- 
gether, and even then, to his misguided 
mind, the sum was five. 

“Often, where there is a great evil, 
there is no evidence—so he meditated. 
Unfortunately, also, there is often much 
which may be twisted into the most 
damning evidence, where there is 
nothing but the purest innocence. But 
here it was not so. There was neither 
evil nor evidence of evil. And yet, so 
strange are the workings of some dark 
minds, this only made him the more 
determined to punish where there was 
no crime. Therefore, he struck at the 
only vulnerable spot—Stephen. 
10—Ains. 
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“At the end of the ten years we find 
Stephen first minister of the crown, a 
giant and brilliant intellect, towering 
above the country like a colossus. The 
count became his bitterest and most un- 
resting enemy—an enemy not without 
intellect, not without power, an enemy 
to be reckoned with. And in the back- 
ground was the countess, cold, statu- 
esque, and very, very beautiful. 

“The flame of war was breaking out 
in Europe. Borogrove smiled and bided 
his time. He was a great statesman, 
with no country save his own ambitions 
and desires. Then his opportunity 
came. An agent of one of the warring 
powers was sent to him. 

“For hours they were closeted to- 
gether, No one, to this day, knows 
exactly what they said and did, except 
myself. How I learned is a matter 
which concerns no one. But whatever 
it was, it was the last brick in his struc- 
ture, the last bolt in the weapon with 
which he was to attack and betray his 
own people, tempered and hardened by 
the desire that his rival might perish in 
the general destruction and his own 
name become great in the land. So are 
some men made. It is a matter of 
wonder to me that the powers of the 
universe allow such men the gift of the 
intellect with which to carry out their 
hideous ambitions. 

“The countess was waiting for her 
husband in the library when the foreign 
agent left, and he went straight to her. 
He could not keep the triumph to him- 
self; he must needs display it before 
those against whom the triumph is 
aimed, provided, of course, it can be 
safely done. His wife he thought help- 
less in the matter. Therefore, he went 
to insult her with his exultation. 

“He entered the room sneering. She 
paid no heed to him. She knew that he 
would speak without encouragement 
from her; she knew his nature. He had 
come to gloat upon her. 

“He seated himself upon the edge of 
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the table, swinging one leg and leering 
at her impudently, slapping his knee 
with the papers which he held in his 
hand, the papers which meant the ruin 
of his people—and Stephen. 

“She knew that he had been working, 
working night and day, for Stephen’s 
overthrow. She guessed, as only a 
woman can, something of the result of 
his interview with the foreign agent. 
She suspected vaguely that he was bar- 
gaining for his honor with a foreign 
government. She did not know till 
afterward. But the suspicion made her 
cautious. 

“Presently she turned toward him, 
her eyes blazing, her face full of dis- 
dain, and he raised the papers and shook 
them before her eyes. His triumph 
could scarce find words to express itself, 
and for a moment he stammered in- 
articulately, his evil face working. 

“Already, I believe, though I do not 
know”—for an instant the ambassador’s 
eyes were raised ; swept the faces about 
him, as though inquiringly—‘“I believe 
that a plan was coming to her. But 
she was clever. She bided her time. 


“At last Borogrove mastered his 
voice, 
“Do you see these?’”’ he croaked. 


‘Do you see these?’ 

“He unfolded the papers, and held 
them before her, one by one, with hands 
that shook. She scarce deigned to 
glance at them. She was holding herself. 
Yes, I am sure that plan was forming, 
or she would never have suffered his 
taunts. He did not give her time to 
tead what was on the papers, though. 
He did not overtrust her loyalty to 
himself, though he had little énough 
cause to doubt it. 

“*These papers,’ he said exultingly, 
thrusting his face close to hers, ‘mark 
his gravehis grave, do you hear? 
With one blow, he will be gone, for- 
gotten, disgtaced, spat upon!’ 

“Still she said nothing. A man wiser 
in human nature would have wondered 
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at her silence, doubted it, suspected it. 
Only the strong can afford to be silent. 
But so eager was he in his triumph, so 
intoxicated with the prospect, that her 
silence only goaded him into a cold, pas- 
sionate fury. 

“*Now,’ he said thickly, ‘now where 
is your mighty Stephen, your prince of 
lovers, your paragon of all the virtues? 
Bah! Do you think I am blind? No, 
I have eyes to see and ears to hear. I[ 
have seen you flush at his name and 
exult in his triumphs. I can see you 
glorying in my downfall, so that you 
may cast me aside and go to him—me, 
your husband the rejected, the scorned, 
tossed out of your path! How do I 
know that he is not even now your 
lover ?’ 

“Her face paled as he spoke those 
words, for she was in all things honor- 
able. But still she remained silent. 

“Now, he went on excitedly, ‘now 
the great and mighty Stephen lies 
within the hollow of my hand. Will 
you go to him when he is ruined?’ He 
laughed an ugly laugh. ‘What woman 
goes to a ruined man?’ he said. ‘You 
would not. You could not. You are 
too careful, too fastidious. My name 
will be free from the dishonor of such 
a dirty scandal.’ : 
' “Yet, he spoke thus of the honor of 
his name, while actually in his pocket 
there lay his pay from a foreign govern- 
ment. Honor is a strange thing. 

“All this while she had spoken no 
word, He noticed it at last, and began 
to be a little uneasy—afraid that he had 
said too much, that she would betray 
him to Stephen—warn him. For the 
game he played was played in the dark, 
and a warning would have let the light 
in upon it. 

“He need not have been afraid of 
that. It was her woman’s wit he should 
have feared. Yet that he ignored com- 
pletely. You see, she was his wife and 
an honorable woman. Nothing could 
ever have induced her to betray her 




















husband. Herself she would have sac- 
rificed, yes, as we shall see presently. 
She would fight him herself with all 
her woman’s subtlety, But she never 
would have dishonored herself by be- 
traying him to another. She was not 
sure that he was in the pay of a foreign 
government. Had she been sure of 
that, I believe she would have killed 
him, even if she had loved him dearly. 
But she would not have betrayed him. 
A woman’s sense of honor is one of the 
most complete—and complex—concep- 
tions that the mind can hold. 

“At last Count Borogrove folded up 
his papers and moved to the door. 
From there he fired one parting shot. 

“*One week from to-day,’ he snarled, 
‘in the council I shall strike. Stephen 
will have fallen before nightfall.’ 

“And that was just one word too 
much, For, see again, upon what trivial 
matters the destinies of nations hang. 
As he spoke her plan leaped full-fledged 
into maturity, and, knowing him, she 
knew now when to strike.” 

The ambassador shifted the knife and 
fork on his plate with absent fingers. 

“The week went by,” he continued, 
“and she watched. She watched the 
newspapers, the speeches, the announce- 
ments; sifted the flying rumors that 
settle on governments, like flies upon 
carrion, when great things are pending 
—sifted them to their sources. Her 
fingers were upon the pulse of govern- 
ment and public alike. She was a clever 
woman and a beautiful woman, and ten 
years in political society had taught her 
many things; among others, that there 
is little to be hidden from a beautiful 
woman, if she is clever enough. More 
than all, she watched the count, and be- 
came convinced that he was prompted 
only by hatred of the minister and fear 
that his ancient and honorable name 
would be soiled by scandal. Here she 
made her only mistake, for foreign gold 
had much to do with his prompting, 
though not all. 
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“As I said before, even where there 
is no guilt, there is often matter which 
may be twisted by skilled fingers into 
the most damning evidence. Count 
Borogrove’s fingers were very highly 
skilled. She understood that, and she 
began to perceive that it was in this 
manner that Stephen was to be dragged 
down. She began to hate her husband 
with a deadly hatred. But she bided 
her time. 

“On the morning of the fateful day 
Count Borogrove went into his wife’s 
apartments before going to the council. 
He came for a final gibe, to gloat once 
more over her seeming helplessness. 
And, so doing, he delivered himself into 
her hands. 

“For a while she listened to him: 
his sneering contempt of Stephen, his 
ugly triumph, his insulting insinuations, 
and, more than all else, the glorification 
of his ancient and honorable name, 
which he sought to save from‘an utterly 
fictitious scandal by the destruction of 
a whole people, by the desecration of 
his own honor, by the foulest treachery 
of which the hand of man is capable. 
She listened quietly, and coldly, until 
he paused. Then she struck. 

“She rose, her eyes blazing, her face 
a mask of white, her copper hair gleam- 
ing in the morning light. She spoke 
quietly, almost softly, but there was an 
edge to her voice that cut like chilled 
steel, 

“ ‘Borogrove,” she said, ‘I have lis- 
tened to you long enough. Now you 
must listen to me. I did not love you 
when I married you, but I thought you 
a charming and a courteous gentleman. 
I did not know that your charm was a 
sham, your courtesy a lesson studied 
and learned, to be cast aside when it 
pleased you, your love—bestial, your- 
self a brutal animal, with only the in- 
tellect of a man. But I have learned it 
well. I have learned it quickly, en- 
during tortures in the learning. 

“*VYet I have held my position as 
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your wife with respect. Never in in- 
tention or deed have I been disloyal to 
you. What it has cost me God alone 
knows, for I have loved—loved with 
my whole heart and soul—and crushed 
it down. Now you come here to mock 
at me, and at a man who has done more 
in loyal service to his country than you 
have ever dreamed of doing. I say you 
shall not mock. He is in your power. 
And why? Because in your loathsome 
mind you imagine that he threatens the 
sanctity of your holy name with scandal. 
For that you will drag a great man 
from a high place, from a noble work, 
from the most utterly self-sacrificing 
adherence to duty . 

“That and much more she said, flay- 
ing him, whipping him with her words, 
with all her pent-up passion, with every 
thought or impulse that came into her 
mind, just or unjust, true or not, she 
flayed him. For she was fighting for 
time. It mattered little what she said, 
so that she held him. Yet there was 
little evil to be said of him which was 
not also true, had she but known it, 
and thus she found many joints in his 
armor unknowingly. 

“At last, breathless, she paused, her 
bosom heaving, her eyes flashing. Boro- 
grove had drawn away from her as she 
spoke and now stood facing her at the 
other side of the room, his face livid 
with rage, his lips moving inarticulately, 
his fingers working, as if he would 
have strangled her. But he had not the 
courage for that. 

“At last he found his voice. I will 
not repeat what he said—the vilest 
abuse that ever came from human lips. 
Anger seized him by the neck and shook 
him to and fro.” 

The Chinese ambassador raised his 
eyes with a half-apologetic smile. 

“That is something I- can never 
understand,” he said. “In my country, 
when we are angry or afraid, we cover 
it up, unless there is something to be 
gained by showing it—and it is rarely 
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that anything is to be gained by show- 
ing any emotion whatever. Fear and 
anger least of all, But he did not hide 
it, when it would have served him well 
to do so. Had he said and done nothing, 
he might even then have won. Also, 
she would have been a little afraid. A 
woman is never afraid of a man of 
action, the strong, tempestuous man. 
He will master her, but he will never 
make her afraid. But when a man 
shows no emotion—says and does 
nothing—she is afraid always. But 
Borogrove did not know this, or did 
not care. He became angry and lost 
his dignity, so that she knew she held 
him in the hollow of her beautiful hand. 

“For ten, fifteen, twenty minutes,” he 
continued, “he stormed and raged up 
and down the room. She stood quietly, 
saying no word and waiting. I do not 
think that even she had known the vile- 
ness of his nature until that hour. But 
she was playing for time. She endured 
it. 

“T will not dwell too long upon that 
scene. It was an unpleasant one. But 
at last he raved himself into silence, 
snatched up his hat, and strode toward 
the door, his face still burning with 
passion. His hand was upon the knob 
before she spoke. 

“*Don’t you think, Borogrove,’ she 
said in that same soft, edged voice, 
‘that if Stephen falls he will have need 
of all his—friends—beside him?’ 

“He turned on her uncertainly, his 
face working. He did not yet under- 
stand her purpose. 

“ ‘Friends !’ he snarled. 
no friends. When has 
friends ?’ 

“ *He will have one friend,’ she said 
softly. 

“For a moment there was a dead 
silence. Borogrove’s face had gone a 
ghastly gray. He was beginning to 
understand, beginning to see, dimly, his 
elaborately constructed attack upon the 
minister, not failing of its object, but 


‘He will have 
a fallen man 











failing of its purpose—bringing down 
upon him the very scandal which he 
had lost his holy honor in attempting to 
ward off, involving himself in the ruin 
which he sought to bring upon his coun- 
try. He licked his dry lips. He was 
afraid at last, very much afraid, be- 
cause he did not quite understand. 

““He will have me!’ she told him 
quietly. 

“She moved slowly across the room 
to where he stood, vacillating, by the 
door. Her face was deathly white, but 
her eyes were great, blazing pools of 
light. She stood straight before him, 
her slender figure drawn to its full 
height, her hands clasped behind her, 
and looked straight up into his face, 
daring his anger. Then she struck 
again, hard. 

“ *Borogrove,’ she said, ‘I swear by 
all the gods that if Stephen falls through 
you I will leave you. I will go to him 
—yes, I will go to him, if he will have 
me!’” 

The ambassador scanned the faces of 
his audience from under heavy lids. 
There was a tense silence, Presently 
he continued : 


“Borogrove went mad with rage. 
Alternately he stormed, sulked, and 


threatened, while she flayed him deli- 
cately with her tongue, just now and 
again a scathing word when his anger 
left him speechless, sufficient to urge 
him on to fresh paroxysms of rage or 
despair. So for hours she held him. 
“He was between two fires. He 
dared not advance, for fear that she 
make good her threat and plunge his 
ancient and honorable name into the 
filthy quagmire which he himself had 
prepared for it. He dared not retreat 
now, at the eleventh hour, with the 
money of his foreign master in his 
pocket, for he knew that his master 
would desert him if he failed, and he 
would be handed over to his own people, 
branded as a traitor. He vacillated hor- 
ribly between the two evils, his anger 
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blinding him to the relative ignominy of 
each, as she had known it would. 

“But anger such as his must eventu- 
ally either burn itself out or kill, and 
at last it burned itself out, in spite of 
the quiet vitriol of her tongue that 
whipped him on. Then he saw more 
clearly the alternatives that lay before 
him: either to see his wife go to the 
man he hated—tfor it did not occur to 
him to doubt that she would make good 
her threat—or to see himself disowned 
by his foreign master and betrayed to 
his own people, as a punishment for his 
failure, to meet with a traitor’s death. 
It did not take him long then to choose. 
Cursing the ungovernable rage that had 
blinded him, he rushed from the house. 
He did not intend to die a traitor.” 

Again the Chinese ambassador paused 
and scanned the faces of the company, 
with a little smile, half-amused, half- 
contemptuous, on his face. His hostess 
had not moved throughout the story. 
The ambassador’s eyes were upon her 
as he continued: 

“She was clever,” he said. “She 
timed it well. Had she given him more 
time to think, had she not roused his 
ungovernable temper before she struck, 
Stephen would have fallen. He would 
never, in the end, have dared to disobey 
his foreign masters. But she waited 
until his hand was raised, and then 
struck in under the armpit. For a price- 
less moment he hesitated, as she knew 
he would. A moment—a little matter 
of a few hours. In that moment of 
hesitation a nation was saved, and he 
was lost. For when he reached the 
council hall the crisis was past, the na- 
tion had flung itself into the scales of 
Europe on the side of civilization and 
progress. He stormed into the council 
hall, he raved like a madman, he waved 
his futile papers in the faces of the 
ministers, but it was too late. The 
irrevocable step had been taken. He 


was hissed and booed from his seat. 
He died later.” 
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The Chinese ambassador concluded. 
He looked, smiling, from one to the 
other of the serious faces of his audi- 
ence. Finally his eyes rested on his 
hostess questioningly. She looked up. 
Her dark eyes glowed; but behind them 
there was a feverish light. 

“And Stephen, the minister,” she 
said in a low voice, “what became of 
him ?” 

“Having placed the government on a 
stable basis,” replied the ambassador, 
watching her impassively, “having seen 
his country through the great crisis and 
the years of struggle that followed, he 
retired. I have just come from visiting 
him at his home in the country, where 
he told me part—a little part—of his 
story.” 

There was a note of eagerness in her 
voice when she spoke again. She was 





oblivious of the assembled company, of 
all save the ambassador’s yellow and 
wrinkled face. 
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“Does he know ” she began. 

“He does not know what—what she 
has done for him and for his country,” 
he interrupted. “He does not know 
that the memory of her husband is a 
hateful thing to her. He does not know 
that she remembers, I think, a certain 
day in June, many years ago, even as 
he remembers it.” 

“Do you think,” she said very softly, 
“that she would have gone to him if he 
had fallen?” 

The ambassador paused uncertainly 
before replying. Then: 

“That, madam,” he said, “with your 
permission, is a question that you, as a 
woman, can more easily and safely an- 
swer than I. But this I do know: she 
is free to go to him now!” 

The countess looked up at him sud- 
denly. Her eyes were like twin stars, 
and the color ebbed and flowed riotously 
in her cheeks. 

“Where is he?’ she said simply. 





ILLUSION 


"THE goldfish staring at the fern 
Through the clear bow! will never learn 
It does not really grow so high, 
He stares, and dreams, and wanders by. 
Grace Hazard CONKLING, 


aes 
A MOMENT 


HEARD your crystal laughter on the stairs, 
So ran to watch and listen to the jest; 
And as your joy was bubbling unawares, 
I felt this moment was most strangely blest. 
I knew that on some day remote and chill, 
Beyond the vale of many clouded years, 
That moment would rekindle, and I still 
Would see your laughter, through a mist of tears. 





MARGARET MUNSTERBERG. 
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anna! 

EMOIRS of a movie—here 
they are. Stick a towel over 
the transom and let the fam- 

ily think you’re reading something else, 
these being written in Hollywood, where 
the wild, weird whoop of the frogs 
deadens the senses and clogs the brain 
every night from nine on. 

They wanted the story simply— 
“without artifice’—and so be it, palpi- 
tating all over the twenty-cent pad, 
bought at a Hollywood drug _ store, 
where they charge you a dime for the 
ruled blotter inside the cover. Do you 
use those in Oklahoma? Neither do 
we. Ah, yes, we're all sisters under the 
grease paint! 

Well, we'll say that my name is June 
Barlow. I’m one ‘of these effete souls 
that get clasped to strong, manly, right- 
out-of-the-West bosoms, just reeking of 
fifteen for twenty. I’ve been Drum- 
mond Fontaine’s leading woman for the 
last two years—the result being a ten- 
der feeling on my part toward his wife. 
Not that Drummond hasn’t a few ideas, 
contrary to the general impression. For 
instance, he honestly doesn’t want to 
steal the limelight, but, “after all, you’ve 
got to give the public what it wants.” 
Which has always left me with my neck 
coyly twisted behind his ear, an elegant 
background for the Fontaine profile. 
His idea is that a certain star won’t 
last another picture and that he 
wouldn’t want the caramel crowd that 
sticks to him, anyhow! Fervent, but a 





little frayed—they say it at the Ambas- 
sador forty times a night. 

Well, if you’ve ever been to the mov- 
ies you can visualize the gem that 
crabbed every stray bit of meat the 
scenario happened to throw in my di- 
rection. There have been times when 
we've parted forever in the third reel, 
and all I’ve been permitted to do was 
look like the village idiot casting off a 
banana peel. While Drummond looks 
toward the incandescents, rapidly 
clinching the optics in order to blink 
back a sob. Well, two months ago I 
got through a scene with this finished 
artist, retired into a funny dressing 
room pitched near Eagle Rock, put my 
face on a jar of cold cream, and bawled 
like a wronged daughter come back 
home. 

You get that way some places, when 
you can’t lengthen your blue-tricotine 
dress and your hair is half bobbed, half 
long, and you look like 1921 generally. 
You get that way a few miles north- 
west of Los Angeles, when you make a 
scraggly one hundred and fifty dollars 
a week and want to dress sort of like 
Claire Windsor. Oh, you know! The 
one thing that consoles me in this merry 
little world Mr. Guest writes about is 
the fact that everybody else has a sour 
mood ever and anon. That never fails 
to give me a cheer, 

However, at this particular time I’m 
talking about, this child wanted to be a 
curl’s length from Mary Pickford. I 
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wanted to see “JUNE BaRLow” in such 
a riot of electricity that the whole city 
couldn’t use its curling irons while the 
_ad was on. I wanted to sail down the 
street and watch people nudge, whis- 
per, and get hysterical. I wanted this, 
that, and the other thing—and I was as 
far away from it as Mr. Fontaine is 
from a gleam of human reason. 

To make a short story long, I finally 
broke my contract in a dainty bit of 
feminine temper, which same always 
being able to smoke up a place better 
than all the he-man irritation ever let 
off. I had a marcel and a manicure, 
and then I put every wandering penny 
I could lay an eye on into a trick, gray 
dress trimmed with moleskin. I felt a 
lot better already. 

Then I gathered up a little chum and 
went out for tea and a cigarette. 
Whereupon, I looked out at the world 
from under the uncurled ostrich of a 
new hat, and the whole darn place looked 
simply gorgeous! Just do something 
addle-pated, and the blues tear on to a 
sensible fool. 

Some old crony ambled across the 
room just then and said: 

“Miss Barlow, I want you to meet 
Jasper Crowdis from Kansas. He's 
breaking into pictures and he admits 
he’s lost in this hick town. Imagine it!” 

“Oh, really?” I said, which is what 
we all say here when putting on the 
dog, and then I glanced up at this sup- 
posedly freckled haystacker. 

If you don’t believe in love at first 
sight, just turn right back to the article 
on vitamines. Because if you don’t, 
you simply can’t. appreciate what it 
means to have your heart toddling up 
and down your yertebre like a Rocky 
Mountain goat, and your voice acting 
like somebody else’s radio outfit, and 
your teeth crowding out of your mouth 
in,a grin absolutely beyond your con- 
trol. Oh, well! 





He sat down beside me and we did- 
dle-daddled over the menus and looked 
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at each other and guffawed mildly over 
every little what-not that came up. My 
little friend faded away eventually, and 
so did the man who introduced me to 
Jasper. That left Jasper and me ready 
to blurt out every known fact about our 
respective lives. I trusted him with 
the fact that I had been to college, and 
he confided in me that he was supposed 
to be a farmer, but that he was sick to 
death of watching his highly coddled 
potatoes walk off into the world with 
their thumbs twiddling from their noses, 
all for the price of a couple of rubles a 
keg. . Something like that. 

Then the poor old dear told me he 
expected to write for the movies, at 
which I put my hand on his shouldef 
and did the best I could. But not that 
it was any use. There’s something 
about the picture business—well, there’s 
just something about the picture busi- 
ness, and that’s all there is to that. 

However, here was I—an actress— 
listening to somebody else for fifteen 
solid minutes. Recollecting myself, I 
pushed my foot on the old throttle and 
told Jasper Crowdis just how good I 
was, and exactly what my aspirations 
had been, were, and would be. We had 
a very beautiful time and we both hated 
to go home, so we didn’t. He fox-trots 
just like butter sliding over a waffle, 
which is one of many surprising little 
tricks of his. Taking it all in all, I was 
nothing less than delirious by two a. m. 

If you like blonds, you can’ imagine 
nice yellow hair and nice white teeth 
and nice blue eyes, smudged a little un- 
der the lid and sort of abstracted-look- 
ing. If you don’t like blonds, I’m darn 
sorry for you and you'll just have to 
go along kidding yourself you’re enjoy- 
ing life. Jasper was a blond—is yet, 
but these are memoirs—and what with 
being so thin-skinned looking and young 
and helpless, I began to worry about 
him right away. 

Of course, there isn’t anything in 
Hollywood which would make you think 














you were patronizing an Alaskan dance 
hall, under the personal supervision of 
Mr. Rex Beach, but at the same time 
there are a lot of giddy ninnycompoops 
from lowa taking in the piers at the 
beaches and Sunset Inn and Angel’s 
Flight and every other place within 
fifty miles of this frenzied suburb, and 
in an emergency such as this I have 
never been one to act like Lillian Gish. 

I immediately told Jasper where he 
was to board;- what he was to pay, 
eat, wear, and drink; where he was 
to go, where he was not to go, why 
not and why. He lapped it all up like 
a lamb: 

Each of us got a bit of work in a 
day or two—more luck than we de- 
served, certainly. We didn’t strain our- 
selves over our toil, either. I spent half 
my time in front of a mirror, purring. 
Shot quarters to the street beggars and 
patted the heads of all dogs, cats, and 
little girls. Simply maudlin. 

And then, probably just because I 
was treating my art like a mangled bit 
of salmon, along came a producer who 
saw huge possibilities in the way I reg- 
istered this, that, and the other thing. 
Which same possibilities had been ex- 
posed to the cinematic optic all these 
years, but apparently luck doesn’t come 
in dribbles. Anyhow, I got the femi- 
nine lead in a new producing company, 
also rating a not-too-minor part for 
Jasper, and just let me pause to remark 
that the world was our property. 

I took my nice innocent by the hand 
one Monday morning and we trotted 
amiably to work. We were supposed 
to start shooting, but well I knew that 
we would merely dawdle around the 
lot for some days hence. Jasper, how- 


ever, confidently toted his little knap- 
sack—me feeling that if only I could 
have blown his nose and tucked an ap- 
ple into his pocket the picture would 
have been complete. 

That being where I didn’t make any 
mistake. 


Jasper was all agog. Right 
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away he fell in love with all the pretty 
teachers. 

I think I told you that I’d been to 
college. Anyhow, I have a vocabulary 
of a sort, even if it is all smeared over 
with cinemese, but it hasn’t words to 
describe the freezing, sizzling, madden- 
ing rage I felt all that whole day. 
Every eyelash expert for yards around 
marked my Jasper for her own—and 
they aren’t the kind to don a veil at 
sight of a man and go careening into 
the sanctity of. their mothers’ arms. 
Oh, no! Then Jasper, besides being 
different, was so shy that it appealed to 
the maternal instinct, and when a man 
can do that without actually stuttering, 
he might just as well buy himself a 
date book. By: three o’clock they were 
calling him Ja-Ja. 


Well, the idiotic picture took four 
months in filming alone. I tried my 
little darnedest to galvanize a bit of 
action into everybody, from the hair- 
dresser—a Louisiana negress with 
hands like mattresses—to Stephen Nay- 
lor, our director, also Southern; and the 
worst diddle-daddler ever born. You 
see I was resigned to the fact that I 
couldn’t desert the ship and drag Jasper 
with me, but I just about stood on the 
waves and pushed, which was the next 
best thing. But right now I take my 
blond wig between my fists and an- 
nounce to the high blue that it didn’t 
do any good whatsoever. Jasper went 
down under a third-rate tidal wave. 

Cara Carsdale was the sort of mov- 
ing-picture actress you never hear about 
unless you buy all the trade magazines 
and read ’em right down to the projec- 
tion ads. Yet her kind is more profes- 
sional than a make-up box. Fifteen- 
dollar chiffon stockings and a _ cold 
breakfast. Cara was little and dark and 
continually charged with a nervous 
giggle. Without losing a second, she 
had parked her huge black eyes on my 
Jasper, and looked wistful—you can 
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talk about tall brunettes and tiny 
blondes, but just let me put my finger 
nails on one of these little, dark-haired 
women with unhappy-acting eyelashes 
and tremulous, Spanish chins—oh, well! 

“Ja-Ja!” she said one morning, in 
full earshot of the assembled throng 
and with her usual naive line that is so 
effective with men—the poor boobs! 
“Ja-Ja! I’ve got a new, funny little 
car, and I wish you’d drive out to loca- 
tion with me, will you?” 

There was a groan, which Jasper 
didn’t even hear; he climbed in beside 
Cara and began monkeying around with 
the ignition or something, it having 
been decided that he should drive. Cara 
never had an equal for making a man 
feel that proprietary ‘sensation. She 
pulled her turban way down over her 
eyes and put her little hands around 
her crossed knees and smiled good-by 
at everybody. I drove out to the ranch 
with Steve Naylor himself, in a mar- 
velous hack which ordinarily would have 
afforded me.a mild feeling of upstage, 
but not now. 

Looking back, I can admit freely that 
Randolph Ranch was a wonderful place. 
It was typically Californian: the house 
was built around a patio, and in the 
patio were Mr. and Mrs. Randolph, who 
welcomed us just as nicely as if we 
hadn’t been picture people, but merely 
thugs and refined bootleggers. 

We shot some ad lib stuff and then 
had lunch, having reached the decision 
to come back to-morrow to finish. 

Well, we ran all around the miser- 
able place, with Cara hanging on to my 
Jasper’s arm and cooing about the funny 
cows with horns on them—and were 
young horses heifers?—and look at all 
the eggs, Ja-Ja! 

Jasper being sort of bewildered, but 
terribly flattered. It’s bad enough to 
be jealous, but it’s past description to 
be jealous and to have to pretend that 
all you ask of life is a field of butter- 
cups, in order that you may gambol 
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around with the merry little birds and 
bees. Merciful Allah! 

Then suddenly Jasper and Cara dis- 
appeared. They went away hand in 
hand to look at the goats or something, 
while I exchanged airy persiflage with 
Mr. Randolph, fully expecting my eyes 
to fall out of their sockets. 

They didn’t. But the old-fashioned 
misery got me by the throat and still 
hung on half an hour later. I think I 
got a couple of gray hairs—I’m not sure 
about that, but, anyhow, it wasn’t too 
delightful to see Jasper coming back 
from his tour, with his face shining like 
a kid’s and the Crowdis grin all over 
the place. Cara wasn’t with him, but 
I fully believed that she was polishing 
up the solitaire out in the henhouse. 

“Listen!” bellowed Jasper. “I’m off 
this picture game! I thought I was 
tired of farming, but this California 
idea’s got me. That stock—say, Mr. 
Randolph, about how much do they 
sting you for a little ranch here?” 

“Lot more money in pictures,” Steve 
said irritably. 

“IT know. But give a man a home 
and a wonderful little wife 54 

“Little!” I’m not little, and Cara is. 

They all laughed at Jasper until 
Cara’s arrival brought them up short. 

She was crying, evidently from pure, 
sheer rage, and the make-up was drop- 
ping in gobs from her eyelashes. 
Moreover, her black curls were mostly 
missing. Only a shingle remained. 

“T shouldn’t have left you,” Jasper 
mumbled. 

“Your—your hair, Miss Carsdale?” 
some one gasped. 

“The damn goat chewed it off!” Cara 
snapped back, and she was no picture 
of melting feminine forgiveness, either 

I felt sorry for her. I still do. 
Cara’s only a movie star now, and June 
Barlow Crowdis is the wife of the man 
who invented the Sure-thing Incubator. 

I know—the laugh’s on me, but just 
let me add that I’m wearing it! 




















In Broadway — 
Playhouses — 


By 
Dorothy Parker 


Three Rousing Cheers 


T comes over me at least once a 
day, and never without an accom- 
panying sensation of black guilt, 

that I shall never in this life qualify as 
a professional reviewer of “Hamlet.” 
The thing to do, the brave, sensible 
thing, is to make the best of it, to try 
to tell myself that I, too, have my little 
place in the mighty design of things, 
and to bend my talents to something to 
which they are fitted, such as filling 
inkwells or checking up laundry lists. 

For a good, all-around, certified re- 
viewer of “Hamlet” I can never become, 
and that is the end of it. I fail to make 
the grade on the following two vital 
points: (a) I never saw Booth in the 
role; (b) my heart is not broken be- 
cause I never saw Booth in the role. 
Either one is enough to finish me. 

And while I am going in for shy 
and faltering admissions, I might as 
well come clean with the rest of my 
ugly secret, here and now. I cannot go 
on this way, afraid to meet your eye, 
fearful that any moment you may find 
me out and cast me aside like a with- 
ered nosegay. So, if you feel that you 
are strong enough to stand it, I may 
as well shoot, and get it over with. 

It’s like this: If they were to come 
to me to-night as I sit at dinner, and 
tell me that an amendment had just been 
added to the Constitution prohibiting 


the performance of the plays of William 
Shakespeare on any stage, I should po- 
litely remark, “Oh, is that so?’ and 
calmly go on eating. For the horrid 
truth is that Shakespeare on the stage 
is not for me. I don’t mean to be big- 
oted about the thing. Some of my best 
friends heartily and sincerely enjoy 
Shakespearean performances. But, for 
me, the plays of Shakespeare in the the- 
ater are as so many helpings of creamed 
carrots—I know they will do me good 
and I ought to enjoy them, but I am 
congenitally unable to. 

To read Shakespeare, quietly and 
comfortably at home—now you're talk- 
ing! The printed words grip me as the 
elocuted ones never do. In fact, I have 
to read them in the strictest privacy— 
fortunately, we have one of those nice 
little red editions that sit so prettily on 
the faucets of the bathtub—for so car- 
ried away do I become that I feel I 
must declaim the speeches with appro- 
priate gestures. And then, for while 
I’m being honest I might as well carry 
the thing through, I may point out that 
a far-from-negligible factor in the ad- 
vantage that reading the plays of 
Shakespeare has over seeing them acted 
lies in the fact that you can always close 
a book and lay it aside, when you 
chance to feel that way. 

I like to tell myself that, because I 
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enjoy reading Shakespeare, I have, in 
a small way, my appreciation of the 
beautiful, just like regular people. And 
naturally I don’t speak right out in com- 
pany and say how I feel when I go to 
the theater to see “Hamlet” or “Mac- 
beth” or even “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor”—and I may say in passing 
that if that last is an hilariously amus- 
ing comedy, then I am Pola Negri— 
and it suddenly sweeps over me that 
there I am, trapped in the middle of a 
row, and that scene after scene of that 
kind of stuff is going to go on before 
me until deep into the night. This is 
just between you and me. And even 
in this comforting privacy I am stricken 
and abashed to confess that I cannot 
thrill to the acted plays of Shakespeare. 
But there the thing stands. As the 
admirable Mr. Montague Glass makes 
one of his characters say, “If I don’t 
feel it, I don’t feel it.” 

I tell you all this about me not merely 
to give you a glimpse of the way the 
other half lives. It is all by way of 
paying additional tribute to the com- 
bined arts of Mr. John Barrymore, Mr. 
Robert Edmund Jones, and Mr. Arthur 
Hopkins. It is taking the longest way 
around, perhaps, yet it is meant in the 
best. and most grateful of spirits. 
When I was wont to witness “Hamlet,” 
a feeling of blah o’ercame me that was 
not akin to pain and resembled sorrow 
only as the mist resembled the rain. 
And these three gentlemen have made 
the play, even to the unappreciative 





likes of me, a live and vital tragedy, | 


beautiful to the eye, thrilling to the ear, 
and spurring to the imagination. Now, 
at last, I can see what people mean 
when they talk about Shakespeare. 

I don’t know, as I stammered to you 
a little while ago, how the Barrymore 
Hamlet compares with Booth’s. But I 
am willing to go down to my plot in 
Woodlawn secure in the conviction that 
never has there been so fine a Hamlet 
as John Barrymore’s. He makes the 
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Prince of Elsinore a young and engag- 
ing man, gives him flashes of quiet, 
skillful humor, grips you suddenly with 
a glimpse of his desperate loneliness. 
He speaks the words as if they were 
coming fresh from his mind; there is 
never that feeling of being present at 
a reading from Bartlett’s “Familiar 
Quotations” that hangs so heavily over 
most performances of “Hamlet.” As 
to his sanity, you are never in a mo- 
ment’s doubt. You leave the theater 
ready to take the thing to court, if nec- 
essary. “If Hamlet was insane,” you 
mutter threateningly, “so is the Prince 
of Wales.” 

Mr. Jones has set the play against 
broad, gray steps and great, cold castle 
walls, seeming to rise to vast heights. 
He has also done away with the usual 
healthy, well-fed ghost of’ Hamlet’s fa- 
ther, and substituted a strange, un- 
earthly light that fades and throbs. It 
is like all the pictures of ectoplasm: a 
ghost strictly according to Doyle, if I 
may say so. Against the gray back- 
ground, the brilliant costumes of the 
king, the queen, and the courtiers form 
unforgetable groups, and the last scene 
of all, where the dead Hamlet is borne 
up the stairs to the sound of trumpets, 
is as beautiful as anything the stage may 
ever hope to offer. 

Blanche Yerka is a convincing queen, 
though a somewhat disconcertingly 
youthful one, and John O’Brien is a 
delightful Polonius. The chirpy little 
Ophelia Rosalind Fuller presents seems 
pretty fairly exasperating. In her ear- 
lier scenes she seems too intent on ad- 
vancing her left knee, so that the skirt 
of her gown may fall picturesquely, to 
give you any illusion, and in her mad 
scene she is less the pathetic Ophelia 
than a Scott Fitzgerald flapper under 
the influence of several bootleg cock- 
tails. But Ophelia really matters very 
little; the thing that matters is Hamlet 
himself. And it seems as if Hamlet 
himself must evermore be indistinguish- 


















able from John Barrymore’s playing of 
him. 

You take, I suppose, a long drop 
when you come from Shakespeare to 
Harry Leon Wilson, though I’m sure I 
don’t know why. But it isn’t such a 
long leap from one perfect perform- 
ance to another, and Glenn Hunter’s 
performance of Merton Gill, the haunt- 
ingly wistful hero of “Merton of the 
Movies,” seems to be as near perfect 
as anything ever gets. The Messrs. 
Marc Connelly and George S. Kaufman 
have reverently moved Harry Leon 
Wilson’s story from the bookshelf to 
the stage without spilling so much as a 
drop of its essence. 

Mr. Hunter brings to the leading 
character much more of pathos than 
the book offered. There were those of 
the reviewers who hailed the play as 
a roaring comedy; but if the story of 
the movie-struck grocer’s clerk who 
acted in the films with all his heart and 
soul, only to find that producers and 
public hailed him with roars of laugh- 
ter as the greatest comedian of the time, 
if the scene where Merton kneels by 
his pitiful cot and prays, “Dear God, 
make me a good movie actor, for Jesus’ 
sake, amen”—if these are funny, then 
the daydreams of Joan of Arc were per- 
fect screams. 

Florence Nash plays the coveted 
role of. the Montague girl, and, in this 
quarter at least, there were nasty 
qualms when the news leaked out that 
the choice had fallen upon her. Apolo- 
gies in neat packages, tied up with bows 
of pink ribbon, are hereby tendered 
Miss Nash. True, she is as nasal and 
as much dependent upon her gesture of 
shoving her hands cutely into her pock- 
ets as she was wont to be, but she brings 
to “Merton of the Movies” a great ten- 
derness that is a complete surprise to 
all who have followed her. It is going 
to be a great day for her career when 
she plays a part where all her costumes 
must be made without pockets. 
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Another flawless performance—it is 
a month when you can just sit back and 
bask in the warm light of individual 
achievements—is that of Jeanne Eagels 
in “Rain,” the merciless tragedy that 
John Colton and Clemence Randolph 
have made of Somerset Maugham’s 
masterly story, “Miss Thompson,” once 
published unobtrusively in a magazine. 
Miss Eagels has been sidling demurely 
about in such things as “Daddies” and 
“The Professor’s Love Story,” and her 
startling performance of the réle of the 
prostitute who reforms at the strenuous 
urgings of the missionary, only to go 
back to her old ways when she finds 
him a man of flesh, after all, is the sea- 
son’s greatest surprise. Her voice, her 
intonations, her bursts of hard laughter 
and flaming fury—great is the least that 
you can call them. And when you 
think of her in that tangle of stage chil- 
dren in “Daddies”—well, things are as- 
suredly not what they were when 
gramma was a girl. 

But Miss Eagels is not the only fine 
thing about “Rain.” It seems perfect 
throughout. The South Sea Island at- 
mosphere is reproduced with appalling 
vividness. I don’t just sit back and say 
it from guesswork and a reading of 
Frederick O’Brien’s books; I know a 
man who has a cousin who once stopped 
off at Pago-Pago, the scene of the play, 
and he says that the thing has been 
caught perfectly. And then almost 
every other performance in the play is 
equally great, in its way, notably Rap- 
ley Holmes as the trader, Emma Will- 
cox as his native wife, and, in particu- 
lar, Catherine Brookes as the wife of 
the missionary. “Rain” is, in short, a 
truly fine play, though, if you go to the 
theater to get all cheered up, it is only 
fair to mention that it is a cruel and a 
bitter one. But you should see it, if 
you never see anything else. If you 
have time for just one play, you should 
even miss “Hamlet” to see “Rain.” 
Any one can tell you about “Hamlet.” 
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There is another fine performance, 
though possibly not so difficult a one, in 
“The Texas Nightingale,” the. new Zoe 


Akins play. It is that of Jobyna How- 
land, who plays the title rdle, the girl 
from Texas who rises to become the 
temperamental, famous, lavishly mar- 
ried prima donna of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Plays of the tempera- 
mental prima donna proceed pretty well 
along the good old formula: the bursts 
of temper ending in the melting tender- 
ness, showing that the lady has a great, 
big heart, after all; the little scenes of 
sentiment cut abruptly by a funny line, 
indicative of a typical change of mood; 
the ridiculous vanity, deftly punctured 
from time to time, but always springing 
up again; and so on, practically ad in- 
finitum. Miss Akins’ play is like all the 
others about lady opera singers, and, 
also like all of them, it is highly amus- 
ing. In fact, it seems distinctly more 
amusing than most, for which the credit 
must be divided, perhaps a bit un- 
equally, between Miss Howland and the 
author. 

“Six Characters in Search of an 
Author,” from the Italian of Luigi 
Pirandello, had its early audiences 
guessing a trifle. One lady, who loudly 
proclaimed that, take her, she went to 
the theater only to be amused, felt 
rather*bitterly about it, rather as if the 
_ producer and the actors had taken a 
base advantage of her by luring her in 
and then springing metaphysics at her 
when she least expected it. Yet, with 
the exception of this lady and some of 
her little pals, “Six Characters in 
Search of an Author” seems to be get- 
ting along on the pleasantest of terms 
with the public. It is rather hard to 
ferret out the reason why. There is 


not a laugh or a snappy line that you 
can take home to the folks in all this 
curious play about the characters who 
wander into a theater while a rehearsal 
is taking place, and plead to be given 
life. 


Perhaps its encouraging popular- 
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ity is due to the fact that, mixed with 
the spectator’s whole-hearted interest in 
it, is a nice, warm little feeling that he 
is one of the lofty few who can appre- 
ciate such things—and a feeling like 
that, once in a while, never did any one 
any harm. 

“The World We Live In,” which is 
the somewhat cumbersome title under 
which is presented “The Insect Com- 
edy,” from the joint pen of the Capek 
brothers, the prides of Czecho-Slovakia, 
is a cruel blow to those of us who were 
looking forward to its production as 
to a visit from jolly old Kriss Kringle. 
The idea of a play all of whose char- 
acters, save one, were insects, seemed 
too delightful to bear waiting for. But 
when the play eventually arrived it 
turned out to be pretty fairly dull. Only 
in the fine scene showing the ants a‘ 
their work and their wars did it come 
up to one’s glowing hopes of it; the 
rest of the evening it was too sharply 
reminiscent of those butterfly and 
grasshopper ballets that are always 
breaking out at the Hippodrome and 
the Winter Garden for any one to take 
it much to heart. 

The managemént doubtless called it 
“The World We Live In” by way of 
breaking it gently to the audience that 
the authors had in mind some notion 
of making their play a satire on human 
life. But the audience blissfully ig- 
nored the hint that the thing had any- 
thing whatever to do with them. Yet 
they were not the ones to fail to get 
a bit of symbolism—not they! The ant 
warriors wore helmets, so the audience, 
in scarcely more time than it takes to 
tell it, worked it all out that they were 
meant to represent the Germans, and 
acted accordingly. It did one’s heart 
good to see them. Nothing is too subtte 
for these New York theatergoers to 
grasp. 

“The Last Warning” came into town 
unobtrusively, and remains to the ac- 
companiment of prolonged cheering. It 











is as terrifying a piece as you would 
want to see, warranted to bring on nice, 
long attacks of chills and fever to all 
those who witness it. It is not so hor- 
rible as “The Cat and the Canary,” but 
it is, in its own quiet way, just horrible 
enough. And it has the distinction, 
among all the mystery plays, of offer- 
ing the weakest explanation for the 
horrors that have occurred, which is no 
faint praise. But there, if you're going 
to go finding fault with the clearing up 
of the series of mysteries after all the 
thrills the play has given you out of the 
kindness of the author’s heart, then 
there is no gratitude in. this world, 
that’s all. 

Of the musical offerings, naturally 
the big excitement of the season eddied 
about the opening of the second annual 
“Music Box Revue.” Those who had 
cracked a safe and got the money for a 
couple of seats to last season’s show 
took up their well-worn blackjacks and 
went out to earn the king’s ransom for 
a visit to the new entertainment. But 
that’s the way it always is when you 
get looking forward to something—the 
new “Music Box Revue” turned out to 
be little, if anything, to have counted 
the hours for. 

Last year’s revue, besides the charm 
of its music, had large gobs of comedy 
crammed generously into it. But this 
season things aren’t so funny. ‘There 
is an impressive array of comedians, 
including Bobby Clark, imported from 
burlesque, but the humor doesn’t seem 
to be what it was in the old days. And 
neither, though it tears my heart to say 
it, does Mr. Berlin’s music. The piece 
is always dazzling to look at, yet as you 
watch new trick effects appear before 
you, you do not exclaim “How 
beautiful!” half so much as “Great 
Allah, that must have cost a million 
dollars!” The major impression you 
take away from “The Music Box 
Revue” is of the truly staggering ex- 
pense it must have been to produce it. 
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I don’t say this isn’t a perfectly splen- 
did asset for an entertainment, but it 
tends to bring on a feeling of awe rather 
than one of amusement. 

It is doubtful if “Liza,” the new col- 
ored musical show which succeeds 
“Shuffle Along” at the Sixty-third 
Street Theater, cost one one-hundredth 
so much as “The Music Box Revue” 
did. But “The Music Box Revue” can 
never have a thousandth part of the 
enthusiasm and the spontaneity that 
distinguish “Liza.” The show even 
outdistances the colored productions 
that have gone before in the singing 
and dancing of its chorus. It doesn’t 
seem as if there could ever have been 
such lavish and joyous and _ whole- 
hearted dancing as there is in “Liza.” 
Compared to its chorus, the choruses 
of the other current musical shows have 
about as much verve as so many damp 
soda crackers. 

Even the dancers of “Little Nellie 
Kelly,” the new George M. Cohan mu- 
sical comedy, seem as animated as fig- 
ures in slow motion pictures beside 
those of “Liza.” Yet, always provided 
you haven’t seen the negro show, “Lit- 
tle Nellie Kelly” seems to show a pleas- 
ing disregard for all speed laws in the 
dancing of its cast. The whole comedy 
goes at the terrific Cohan pace, so that 
you don’t have a moment to yourself 
to brood over the horrors of the plot, 
but are left breathless at the end of 
each act, your mind a happy jumble of 
dancers, comedians, costumes, the 
charming Elizabeth Hines, and the in- 
gratiating Charles King. Besides, there 
are various tunes that are practically 
impossible to get out of your head, even 
days after; among them “Till My Luck 
Comes Rolling Along” and the big 
(Edipus-complex song hit, “You Re- 
mind Me of My Mother, That’s Why 
I Love You.” 

If you wanted to sum up “Little Nel- 
lie Kelly” in three words, “a good 
show” would do it nicely. 
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UCH—perhaps, indeed, too much—has 
been said about the wild caperings of 
the young, particularly the young let loose 
in and, more specifically, on society. And 
yet, try as it will to get away from the diz- 
zily gyrating young, public opinion never- 
theless continues to yield first place in the 
social discussion to them. And there’s a 
refreshing reaction to anything in the way 
of a new angle on the subject. 


HAT new angle we grected very cor- 
dially when we found it in Winston 
Bouvé’s latest novelette. For the- March 
issue this capable young writer has fash- 
ioned a gripping story about an ingenuous 
small-town girl, who finds herself suddenly 
transformed into a young society matron, 
with none of the background of smart trap- 
pings and the more caustic kind of mental 
agility that seem to constitute the stock in 
trade of the younger married set in a large 
city. Francine Arnold came to’ the city to 
make her own way. And on her first 
party she captured the scion of an old house, 
wealthy, young, and gay, with both feet 
planted, moreover, solidly on the social lad- 
der. And, by a curious trick of fate, she 
found herself accepting him that same night, 
and marrying him a few hours later. And 
so she joined, quite unwittingly and quite 
involuntarily, it may be added, the ranks of 
the “squanderers.” For a thoroughly en- 
gaging longer fiction tale we can recommend 
nothing more than the March novelette, ‘The 
Squanderers,” by Winston Bouvé, 


|* there is anything more pathetic than a 

clown, performing his antics for the pub- 
lic, and sighing meanwhile with breaking 
heart for the world’s acclaim of him in more 
serious endeavor, we don’t know it. Jim Har- 
per was a professional cartoonist, a “funny 
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man.” He had to see humor in everything 
he looked at. Even the moon on soft sum- 
mer nights was funny to his distorted vi- 
sion, until by and by the tears threatened 
to stream from the face of the clown. One 
of the most touching stories we have ever 
read, one that literally gripped our heart, 
is Mildred Cram’s latest story, “The Funny 
Man.” It goes a long way to prove, inci- 
dentally, that even the hilarious flapper type 
of young womanhood has its depths, and an 
understanding that the mature woman of 
more complex emotions is sometimes curi- 
ously unable to achieve. 


N the March AInstee’s also the next story 
in Austin Wade's bridge series will ap- 
pear. It is called “A Matter of Principle,” 
and suggests very deftly a prevalent femi- 
nine bridge-playing type. Almost every 
bridge table has known a lovely player of 
the sort who has her unmalleable principles 
about the game. Here she is, cleverly incor- 
porated into a bright and engagingly told 
story. 


T happens very often that a man or woman, 
rarely successful in one line of endeavor, 
fails pitifully in some other lines; is, in the 
vernacular of the day, a “dud.” Helen was 
a popular London actress. But decidedly 
she was not a skilled horsewoman. And, 
when on a house party she suddenly found 
a hunt in order, she was rather definitely 
up against it. Gilbert Frankau has written 
a really thrilling story for the March Arns- 
LEE’s. We recommend “The Hunting of 
Helen” as the kind of brisk sports tale which 
one doesn’t often meet with. It is fairly 
alive with action every minute. 

You will find in the March number also 
stories by Beatrice Ravenel, Izola Forrester, 
May Edginton, Frances O. J. Gaither, and 
others, 
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March-The Danger Month 


Below is a photograph of a Year. It pictures graphi- 
cally for you, month by month, the death rate from ~ 
Pneumonia, from May 1921 to April 1922. 

Study the picture. Travel over the Year. At each sta- 
tion or month, note carefully the Pneumonia figures. 
When you reach the dizzy pinnacle—the March 
Peak—you will note that the danger of death 
from all forms of pneumonia is more than six 
times as great as in midsummer. 
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+ His conquests were not of 
men or cities but of Disease. 
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His discovery that germs 
cause disease not only gave 
him thousands of victories 
oo} over death, but left for all 
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whirlwind—of the wind sown 
from November on. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 


said: 


“Most diseases can be cured if 
taken in time, but some of them 
should be taken three hundred 
years before the patient is 
born.” 


Thus Dr. Holmes anticipated 
the great Pasteur and sounded 
the keynote of modern medi- 
cine—Prevention. 


Looking backward down March 
Hill, note that the up-grade for 
pneumonia began when the 
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windows went down and the 
steam was turned on. 


And that is the time to begin 
the work of Prevention—the 
building up of the body from 
within to fortify it against the 
germs that cause colds, influenza 
and pneumonia. 


And remember, even though 
March comes in like a lamb— 
she is a wolf in sheep’s clothing 
—ready to devour the body not 
strengthened throughout the . 
year to resist her blustery winds, 
icy breath and the gy. 
flattery of heroccae “ | 
sional sunny smile. 





The heavy zigzag line which 


keep the mouth and teeth clean. 
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stretches across the preceding page 
is a facsimile of a portion of one 
of the health graphs regularly kept 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. It is printed to bring 
home to millions the fact that the 
danger from pneumonia is more 
than six times greater in March 
than in midsummer. 


The things to be guarded against 
are over-fatigue, exposure, conta- 
gion and neglect. A first hint of 
danger is often indigestion or cold. 
Avoid clogging the body with 
heavy, indigestible foods. Most 
important, avoid constipation. 
Wear light, warm clothing. Wear 
stout, warm shoes. Sleep with 
windows open. 


If you get your feet wet, change to 
warm, dry things as soon as possible 
and restore the circulation. Keep 
the hands out of the mouth and 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Please mention this 


Use a handkerchief as a screen 
for a cough or a sneeze. 


As soon as nature warns you that 
something is wrong, consult your 
doctor; go to bed, get warm and 
keep covered up. Cut down your 
diet to the last possible notch. 
Drink plenty of water—hot pre- 
ferably. 


Mothers should specially guard 
children suffering from measles, 
whooping cough and the other 
contagious diseases — pneumonia 
frequently follows these diseases. 


In the interests of community 
welfare, the Metropolitan gladly 
authorizes any individual, organi- 
zation or periodical to reprint 
either the chart or information on 
these pages. 


HALEY FISKE, President 
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$1” a pound for ROMANCE SELECTIONS—If your dealer can’t supply 
you, send us his name and $1.00 and we'll send you a box postpaid 





For years the choice of a selected few~ 


REMARKABLE new candy that is now 
ready for the whole American market. For 
years these remarkable chocolates have been the 
choice of theselected few who have knownthem. 
Crunchy nuts and luscious fruit; the most 
delicious coatings; butter and cream from New 

x 


England’s finest dairies; all prepared by ex- 
clusive recipes. 

Try Romance Chocolates today. Then 
surprise your friends with these delightful new 
candies. Prices from 80c to $1.50 a pound. 
Cox Confectionery Co., East Boston, Mass. 
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She Found A Pleasant Way To 
Reduce Her Fat 


She did not have to go to the 
trouble of diet or exercise. She 
found a better way, which aids the 
digestive organs to turn food into 
muscle, bone and sinew instead of fat. 


She used Marmola Prescription 
Tablets, which are made from the 
famous Marmola prescription. They 
aid the digestive system to obtain the 
full nutriment of food. They will allow 
you to eat many kinds of food without 
the necessity of dieting or exercising. 

Thousands have found that the 
Marmola Prescription Tablets give 
complete relief from obesity. And 
when the accumulation of fat is 
checked, reduction to normal, healthy 
weight soon follows. 





All good drug stores the world over sell 
Marmoia Prescription Tablets at one dollar 
a box. Ask your druggist for them, or order 
direct and they will be sent in plain wrap- 
per, postpaid. 


MARMOLA COMPANY 
283 Garfield Bidg., Detroit, Mich, 
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Please mention this magazine 


‘THE VALUE OF 

/ CHARCOAL 

| Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 





Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the safest and 
most efficient disinfectant and purifier in nature, but few 
realize its value when taken into the human system for the 
same cleansing purpose. 





Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take of it the 
better; it is not a drug at all, but simply absorbs the gases 
and impurities always present in the stomach and intestines 
and carries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after sunating, and after 
eating onions and other odorous vegetables 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the complexion, it 
whitens the teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which collect in the stomach 
and bowels: it disinfects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or another, but 
probably the best charcoal and the most for the money isin 
Stuart Charcoal Lozenges; they are composed of the finest 
powdered Willow charcoal, in tablet form or rather in the 
form of large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the charcoal being 
sweetened to be smooth and palatable. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell in a much 
improved condition of the general health. better com)lexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the beauty of it is, 
that no possible harm can result from their continued use, 
but, on the contrary, great benefit. 





Many physicians advise Stuart’ Charcoal Lozenges to 
patients suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, and to 
clear the complexion and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat. Charcoal is also believed to greatly benefit the liver, 
These lozenges cost but thirty cents a bo at drug stores, 
and you get more and better chi i$ rt’s C hg urcoal 
Lozenges than in any of the or« linary ct arcoal tablet 








Here’s a Prescription 


or Coughs 


For quick relief try PISO’S—A most 
effective syrup different from all 
others. Safe and sane for young 
and old. Pleasant -no opiates— 
no upset stomach. 35c and 6Oc 
sizes obtainable everywhere. 


PISO’S— For Coughs & Colds 







Stop Using a Truss 


STUART'S PLAPAO -PADS 
are different from the truss, 
being medicine aagueeners 
made self-adh pur- 
posely to hold the distended 
muscles securely in place. 
No straps, buckles or spring 
—cannot slip, so 
eannot chafe orpress against 
the pubic bone. Thousands 

“ ave successfully treated 
duced Fac- themselves at home withou 
Be =} a hindrance from work—most — @rang Priz, 
obstinate cases Conquered. 

4 ag volvet—easy to apply—inexpensive; Awarded 
Sts Medal and Grand Ry Process of recovery is 
watural, so afterwards rther use fortrusses. We 
Prove it by sending Trial 7) ‘Plapao absolutely FREE 

Write name on Coupon and send TODAY. 


Plapso Co. 633 Stuart _— St. Louis, Mo. 





Name..-....--+. PPPTTTTTTITITITITITTTT tl cocccccce ove 
Address. PPTTTITIT TTT TTT TTT TTTTTiitttr tr oe 
Seunesbetteenes Free Trial Plapao......-..+++++-+9« 
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How Stron 


Can You Do These Things? 


Lift 200 or more overhead with one arm; 
Bend and break a horse shoe; 
Tear two decks of playing cards; 
Bend spikes; 

Chin yourself with one hand. 
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A Doctor Who Takes His 
Own Medicine 





Many say that any for exer is good, 
but tl is not tru¢ I rking 
in the m1 who lit it elve 
wit exerci The ry : irt or 
other \ ip or 
killed it 1. 
I wa i ur ealth and strength I spent years in st nd researcl nalyzing my own de- 
fect After 1 test nd ¢ eriment ld red the secret of progre ve exercising. nave 
incr 6 my neck 3 it i other par fr bod proportior I dk ed to become a 
pul ige to others. P 1 t 1 the highest authorit on ft cal culture have 
tested yste 1 ‘ e tl irest means of j ng perfect n hood. Do you crave a strong, well- 
proportioned b< and i nd tt th whi é Are you true to yourself? If so spend a plea ant half 
hou ir in lez arning how to attain it. “The kn ige is your isk 





Send for My stew 64- Sune Book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


It te FREE 
hoc kf 














It is 4 fm erc Also contair treatise on the human body and 
t pote red. blooded te I< > ‘ a y interest y pr ou and ‘hei you. = nese snrnaeeli eee 
t ° k of t H sre 1 6 ‘ P) SABES SE SESE EERE SESE EEE SEES 
boy wh t ser ) the at H EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
A cece Ps igh aoe ‘ Dept. 5002, 305 Broadway, N. Y. City 
So it’s yours to! § Dear Sir:—I enclose herewith 10 cents for whic 
che tursine goint j a fake Be ; ay part 
ir mind. y ‘ a M1 
, lar Develoy (I print plainly. ) 
, 
EARLE E. LEDERMAN} 
° BEGIOOR, 6 6 466666060066006000003808000800NEE 
Dept. 5002, 305 Broadway, New York City { 
§ City POT OTT TTT TTT CCT CTT Terr. ORAS oo cvce 
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Be a 


Be wea lectrical Expe 


LECTRICITY 





Some Features 
of My Course 
That Have 


Revolutionized 
Home Study Training 


1. Practical Instruction 
—no useless, high- 
sounding thecry. 
2. Free Electrical Out- 
fit—Finest outfit ever 
sent out for home ex- 
periment. 
3. Free Employment 
—— 

» Pree Consulting 
exe 
5. Free Engineering 
Magazine. 
6. Free use of my Elec- 
trical Laboratory. 
7. Extra Courses Free 
— Radio Electrical 
Drafting. 
8. Spare time work— 
Special earn-while-you- 
learn lessons. 
9. Reduced prices on 
all Electrical Supplies. 
10. Cash Refund Guar- 
antee Bond. 

These features are 


all explained in my 
big Free Book. 















Needs You To Boss 








ert 
EARN ‘£3500 to *10000 a Year 


T’S a shame for you to earn less than $100.00 a week when 
trained Electrical Experts are in such great demand. You 
ought to get more. You can get more. 

Cooke Trained “Electrical Experts” earn $70 to $200 a week. Fit yourself for one 

of these big paying positions. Get into a line of work where there are hundreds 
and hundreds of opportunities for advancement and a big success, 

: ? Today even the ordinary Electrician—the 

kind—i ki — 
What's YOUR Future ? tren qe: ying making, money— big 


knows the whys and wherefores of Electricity—the “‘Electrical Expert”—who is picked out to 
* ordinary Electricians—to boss the Big Jobs—the jobs that pay up to $10,000 a year. 


Age or Lack of Experience No Drawback 


You don’t have to be a College Man; you don’t have to be a High School graduate. My Course 
in Electricity is the most simple, thorough and successful in existence, and offers every man 
regardless of age, education or —— experience, the chance to poesemne in a very short 
time, an “Electrical Expert,” able to make from $70 to $200 a week. 


As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Ges 
I Give You a Real Training #3 Shicf Fneiieer of the Chicas Cooke, 
actly the kind of training a man needs to get the best positions at the highest salaries. Hun- En - mse! 


dreds of my students are now earning $3,500 to $10,000. Many ere now successful ELEC 
TRICAL CONTRACTORS 2. Chicago 


sure am I that you can learn 
Your Satisfaction Guaranteed Biectricty—sosureamithat ge’ Engineering 
after studying with me, you, too, can get into the **big money”’ class in Sosteneas Works 
work, that I will guarantee under bond to return every single penny paid to me 
in tuition if, when you have — my course, you are not satisfied it was ‘the Dept.72. 2150 Law- 
t investment you ever mad rence Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
ectrical Working Outfit-FREE Dear Sir:—Send at once the **Vi- 


I give each student a Splendid Outfit of E mg‘ Tools, Materials and tal Facts” containing § compe ie Les- 


sons, your Big Book. and partic- 
Measuring Instruments absolutely FREE, I also supply them with Bayh pny Ly TP) 


Study Course—all fully prepaid, without 
obligation on my part. 


Drawing Outfit examination paper, and many other Chings that 

other schools don’t furnish, You do PRACTICAL wor' 

HOME. You start right in after the first few lessons to FF, 
your ine practical way while you learn. 


Get Started Now—Mail Coupon !~*"* %,:2°¢ 


futent Book and essons both FREE, These cost you netb- 














Proof L Name 
5 sete Tassel. Tend to cone = octet eter a + 
L. L. COOKE, Chet Engineer Chicago Engineering Wha, Address al 4 


Dept. 72, 2150 Lawrence Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 






The Cooke Trained Man is the "Big Pay Man 
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Dau Pont makes powder — not shells, 
Du Pont Powders are loaded in every 
brand of shell. The name“* DUPONT” 
or “ BALLISTITE”, printed on the 
carton and the top shot wad, tells you 
what powder you are shooting. Specify 
the powder when you buy the shell. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
& CO., INC. 
Wilmington, Delaware 






We do not feel it necessary to “sell” any man 
on the quality of du Pont Powders. We do 
wish to point out that, to get du Pont safety, 
accuracy and reliability, you must find the name 
Du Pont or Ballistite on the top shot wad. 


GPO: 


4 SHOOT DUPONT POWDERS 
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lwo) BY 


OR seventy-six years the firm of 
Munn & Company has been in 
existence as a firm of Patent Attorneys. 





The experience gained is at your dis- 
posal. Send your sketches or model, with 
a description of your device, to us and you 
will receive prompt, courtecus attention, 
All communications strictly confidential. 

Write for our handbook on 
PATENTS 

Sent without cost togetiier with a state. 
ment about our metiiods, terms, etc. 

Keep in touch with the world of science 
and invention by reading 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
The MONTHLY MAGAZINE with a 


special appeal to every man of inventive 
genius. 


MUNN & COMPANY 


Patent Attorneys 
610 Woolworth Building, New York City 


Scientific American Building, Room 6 
525 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


801-H, Tower Building Chicago, IL 


611-E, Hanna Building, Cleveland, O. 
601-B, Hobart Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 
That’s what our represent- ing 


ie in the town of Chelan, Wash. 

















made through this amazing inven- 
tion. And YOU can do that too in 


Just Your SPARE ae 


This new heating device—the Oliver papreyes Oil- Gas Burner, does 
away with mussy high priced coal and wood jurns 95% air, 5 
Gives 3 times the he at of coal and wood at turn a avalve. § 
tive to housewives it practically sells itself Agents make 





fortunes 






taking orders from neighbors and canvassing their towns. Oliver's 
amazing features make everything easy. 

r fe 
Write for Free Book ici icy Sook shun ‘i 


about the Oliver and how to ge’ t @ spe rial Ex lusiv chi . territory 
by Fe y in spare or full time. te now! ou iver Ott. “cag BURNER & 
MACHINE CO COMPANY, 2412-N Oliver Building, St. Low’ 


Three Talented Artists 
Joined in Designing 


This Lamp 


Aurora 


$3.50 t 


mt nd 1 mall 


Decor ative 
rbi Aver 


f this artistie 
Think of 


Ww ! 3 
10f 


found its 
st from 








t € every 
¢ but bulb. Send 


the ! to 
Arts ‘Le igue, 
New Y 


DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE, (S.S.) 

175 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

1 me t t I. members’ special price in 
‘Aurora’? Lamp, and I will pay postman $3.50 plus the 
posta whe i ered (Shipping weight only 5 Ibs 
I itisfactory I ¢ 


turn lamp within five days 


Check finish desired Statuary Bronze 0 or Ivory White 


City State 











, LOOK AROUND! 
EVERYBODYS USING 


WHITING-ADAMS BRUSHES 


A Merry~go 


o-round of Brushes. 


There are thousands of kinds and sizes of 
WHITING-ADAMS BRUSHES 


Your dealer sells them or will quickly get them for you. 
Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING - J.J. ADAMS CO., 


Boston, 


rush Makers for Over 13 Years and the Largest in the World. 
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Deformed 7 Years by 


Infantile 
Paralysis 


Frances Hall’s condition after 5% 
months at McLain Sanitarium aston- 
ished those who knew her as a cripple 
for 7 years. Read her parents’ letter: 













































It hardly seems possible that Frances’ foot could 
e so changed in 52 months ler heel was 
3'4 inches from the floor when she left home. 
Now she steps flat on the floor, although slightly 
lame. Her limb has increased in size, is straight 


and she has good use of it. All her friend. 
chink it is - P wade. 1S eatvmbacanel Earn $2,000 to $8,000 


MR. AND MRS. R. S. HALL, i i p 
‘ Franklinville, New York. a year in this world s 


FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN | fastest growing industry 





The Mclain Sanitarium is a thor- Never has a field expanded 
hly : od ivate institution such amazing rapidity : 
oughly equipped private insti overnight Radio has become one 
devoted exclusively to the treatment ous sreatest, industries Already 
‘ Tee ¢ ; r ic 1as_—=s revolutionizec communication 
of Club Feet, Infantile Paralysis, Millions of dollars are being in 
Spinal Disease and Deformities, Wry vested in it—and yet Radio is just in 
Neck, Hip Disease, Diseases of the its infancy! The future offers _in- 
hal : A ; : finitely greater development. This 
joints, especially as found in chil- is indeed an Age of Radio! 
dren and young adults. Our Book, 
bed > iti yoia?? ° ° *.* 
** De formities and Paralysis and Unlimited Opportunities 
Book of References’’ sent free. f th F ighted 
: . — or e Far-si e 
The L. C. McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium sig 
954 Aubert Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. Just as thousands who started in 


“the telephone ame”’’ when it was 
new, today are holding the big posi 
tions in that field. so the man who 
enters Radio today will reap the 
wards from its tremendous expan- 
sion. 

Get into Radio now Thousands 
of men epecially trained in Rad 
are needed—mechanics i 
demonstrators, salesmen, 
engineers, operators, executives, et 














In all parts of the country. on land 
and sea, wonderful opportunities are 
presentin t 4 pportunitie 





futures as well 
rewards in money and 





happiness now. 


You Can Easily Qualify 


No matter how limited your knowl- 
i as 


edge oO radio is now, you i 
quickly qualify for one of the better 
positions in Radio In a few short 
weeks spare time at home you can 


prepare yourself for one of 
opportunities that offer splendid 
and rapid advancement 





PERSONAL APPEARANCE 
is now more than ever the key-note of success rte ey and Send for Free Book 


Knock-Kneed men and women, both young and old. will be glad 


to hear that I have now ready for market my new appliance, 





which will successfully straighten, within a short time, bow-leg- ae a. about oe see pete | 
gedness and knock-kneed legs, safely, quickly and permanently, ‘ree Bo I os Radio which hes just 
without pain, operation or discomfort. Will not interfere with been pre pare i This gives full de- | 
your daily work, being worn at night My new ‘‘Lim-Straitner,”’ tail = the a rtunitie we t . 
- Model 18, U. S. Patent, is easy to adjust; its result will save you ad explaine how You can ane 
soon from further humiliation, and improve your personal appear- for them ri tht ut home in your 
ance 100 per cent. snare ‘. time M all con mv . H “ ° lz 
Write today for my free copyrighted physiological and anatomical Book today! ; —< a 


book whicn tells you how to correct ed and ce teen legs , 

without any obligation on your part inclose a dime for postage. 

y . : NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE 

M. TRILETY, SPECIALIST Dept. 39B, 1345 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D. C. 
_ 
































396 L, Ackerman Building BINGHAMTON, WN. Y. un an GE a Oe a a GR Sa aS a a GE Oe 
National Radio Institute» 
Dept. 39B, Washington, D. C. 

<indly send me your illustrated new Fr Book which tells 
all about the opportunities for earning big mey i ilo, 
1 describes how the National Radio I te can qualify 
n rou es me quickly and in spare time at home for o of these posi- 

tions and your special short time offer 
e » Soothed HOMES. ccccccccece se Age TT occceccceccccses 


With Cuticura ita ssn vines cnnnnsonsinsainohainssieavoribeciessiienaalll 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. Samples . i 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. D, Malden, Mass. OS tee State . seen eeeeeeeenees 
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Aspirin 


Say “Bayer” and Insist! 











Unless you see the name “Bayer” on package 
or on tablets you are not getting the genuine 
Bayer product prescribed by physicians over 
twenty-two years and proved safe by millions for 

Colds Headache 
Toothache Lumbay 
Earache Rheumatism 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain 

Accept “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” only. Each 
unbroken package contains proper directions 
Handy boxes of twelve tablets cost few cents. 
Druggists also sell bottles of 24 and 100. Aspirin 
is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 


Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 





Complete and Concise 
History of the World War 


BY THOMAS R. BEST 


Popular Priced Edition 
for 25c 


Paper Covers. Postpaid 


You need this book. 


Street & Smith Corporation, 79 Seventh Ave., New York City 


Heres a Prescription 


for Coughs 


For quick relief try PISO’S-—A most 
effective syrup different from all 
others. Safe and sane for young 
and old. Pleasant —no opiates— 
noupset stomach. 35c and 60c 
sizes obtainable everywhere. 


PISO’S— For Coughs & Colds 
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Your Choice 


$2Q00 MUSICAL 


=—— INSTRUMENTS 


FREE 


We have a wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail and 
to the first pupils in each locality we will give free a $20.00 superb 
Violin, Tenor Banjo, Ukulele, Hawaiian Guitar, Banjo, Guitar, 
Banjo-Ukulele, Mandolin, Banjo-Mandolin or Cornet absolutely free, 
A very small charge for lessons your only expense. ay nothing if 
you do not learn to play. We also teach Piano and Organ 
plete outfit fr Write at once, no obligation 

SLING ERLAND es mos 
1815 Orchard St. 19 


PISO 


for Coughs & Colds 


For quick relief try Piso’s-- 
a remarkably effective syrup dif- 
ferent from all others. Safe and 
sane for young and old. Pleasant 
—no opiates—no upset stomach, 
35c and 60c sizes everywhere. 


Com- 


Casal MUSIC 


Ching, Th. 
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“The Magazine 
That Entertains” 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


“I can pone you with the MORLEY 

















PHO Itis invisible, weight- 
less, "Ganiaiaie. inexpensive. 
No metal, wires nor rubber. Can 


be ueed by anyone, young or old. 
The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to 
the eyes. Write tor Free Bookiet 
containing testimonials of 
users all over the country. It 
describes causes of deafness; 
tells how and why the MORL EY 
PHONE affords relief. Over 
one hundred thousand sold 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26S. 15 St., Phila 


= 
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Deaf Can Hear 
Says Science 


New Invention Aids Thousands 


| Le re’s 





good news for all who suff from deaf- 





ness. The Dictograph Products Corporation an- 
nounces the perfection of a remarkable devic« 
which has enabled thousands of deaf persons to 
hear as well as ever. The makers of this won- 


derful device say it is too much to expect vou t 


believe this so they are going to give you a chance 
to try it at home. They offer to send it by pre- 
paid parcel post on a ten-day free trial. They do Choice of flow- 


ered Tapestry or 
beautiful blue Velour 


Such Solid Comfort 


not send it C. O. D. 
there is no obligation. 


they require no deposit— 


| 

They send it entirely at their own expense and risk. | 
rhey are making this extraordinary offer well know- | 
ing that the magic of this little instrument will so | Only 20c a Day 
amaze and delight the user that the chances of its ae i a . 
being returned are very slight. Thousands have Also Sofa and Chair to match. Made in our own 

‘ : ; eye great apne tering factory. 1200 other attractive 
already accepted this offer and report most gratify- Furnishings and this comfy Rocker shown in our 
ing results, rhere’s no longer any need that you latest, big, 104-page guide to Better Homes. All 
should endure the mental and physical strain which on convenient monthly payments, Let this Book 
comes from a constant effort to hear. Now you can help you in furnishing one or several rooms, 
mingle with your friends without that feeling of sen- Thousands of home-lovers have profited. Check 
sitiveness from which all deaf persons suffer. Now below offer interested in. 
you can take your place in the social and business 1 to 4 Years to Pay 
world 10 which your talents entitle you and from 


which your affliction has, in a measure, excluded you [ ] Furnishings [ ] Symphonic Player Pianos 


Just send your name and ; ross to The Dictograp!) . . 
4 end your nam d addr to The Dictograph [ | Symphonic Pianos [ | Symphonola Phonographs 
Products Corporation, 1381 Candler Building, New om 
p . i P (Check offer and mail ad Today ) 
York, for descriptive literature and request blank. . 
Get at once our money-sav Factory-to-Family prices on these 
attractive Furnishings and Ma ical Instruments 








Get Gu Low Prices 


check offer—with full name and address TODAY 
Book 


Hurry this ad 
for big FREE 


Sure Rupture 
Comfort 


BE COMFORTABLE — Wear 
the Brooks Appliance, the modern 
scientific invention which gives 
rupture sufferers immediate = 
It has no obnoxious springs or pane 
Automatic Air Cushions bind and 
draw together the broken parts. No ™®.-6.£. BROOKS 
salves or plasters. Durable. Cheap. Sent on trial to 
prove its worth. Never on sale in stores as every 
Appliance is made to order, the proper size and shape 

ir Cushion depending on the nature of each case. Beware 
of imitations, for trade-mark bearing portrait and 
signature of C. E. Brooks which appears on every Appliance. 
None other genuine. Full information and booklet sent free 
Pp plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 212-H State St., Marshall, Mich. 


aerkttt Co tac. 


Desk FA-223 BUFFALO, N. Y. 















Mf meg hadain diab 


We Save You &S 


hase privilege, Largest eto’ 
Write for special prices and ter 


YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO., Dept.5 1 3, omens 
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Yo) 66 +: 66 a = 
Cluster 


Seven perfectly cut, blue white Diamonds are so closely set in Platinum, and so exquisite 


Down 



















is the workmanship that the solitaire resemblance is actually startling. Looks like a 
to Pay 2 ct. single Diamond. Don’t send us a peni:y—We'll send the Ring without one penny 
in advance tisfied, pay $2.00, then send the balance in ten months, $5.30 a 

month. If not sat ad, 






return (Can be fur- 
nished in men’s setting 
without extra charge). 

~ 5 
rPRE E 

Luxe Diamond Book showing 
ver 2,000 Bargains in Diamonds, 
Watches and Jeweiry—ten months to 
Pay on everything. Write to Dept. 183-G. 








THE HOUSE OF QUALITY 


LW-SWEET INC. 


1650 - 1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Auto Touring Maps 10c Each 
To Readers of this Magazine 











For a limited time we are abletomake | You can’t go wrong when you have 
to our readers the remarkable offer of them. They tell the meaning of the 
official Rand McNally Auto Trails painted poles that are sentinels over 
maps for 10 cents each. These maps your route. They show hotels, garages, 
are exactly the same as those included service stations—everything the mo- 
in the Rand McNally 35 cent auto- torist wants to know. We are offering 
mobile guides. You save 25 cents. these maps at cost, purely as a service 
Once used, these maps are a necessity. to our readers. 








Any or All of These Maps for 10c apiece 


Or pe 


NiOM or’: c AN A D 
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NORT 
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5 
reansas 


~ 
ARKANSAS —< 


2. i a 
Use This Coupon > \ Astomotite Dept, street & Smith Corporation, 


79 7th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
And Save 25 Cents Please send me Rand McNally Auto Trails maps, sections 
The maps correspond to the districts 











< number—______ by mail prepaid. 
numbered here. They are large (26% x Se 
34 inches) beautifully printed in red I enclose $____________ in stamps or coins. 
i d -finish 
and blue on high grade, smooth-finis aresthnn on Ties 


paper. Enclosed in heavy tinted folders 
that slip easily into the pocket. Put down 
the numbers of the maps you want. 


Name and Mode! (Make and Size 


My occupation is 





Name 





Districts 13 and 17 are published in one 


folder. Also districts 15 and 16. Address. 
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GENUINE DIAMONDS, BLUE WHITE, PERFECT CUT 
Rich 18-K Solid White Gold Mountings, pierced and carved. 
Wonderful $75 100 $150 200 
Values at hen ordering rings shown above, give name and price 
We import Diamonds direct from European markets and sell direct 

to you by mail. You save all middlemen’s profits 


Select as many arti- 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG cles as you wish and 
have all charged in one account. Sent prepaid for your Free 


Examination. Catalog explains everything. Send for it today. 













Rectangular Wrist Watch 
tal Bargains tn 
for other 7 Yromene 
a ‘rk 
snare Watches 
Watches. J s LIBERTY 
Unusual a OND! 
values, 18-K Solid White Gold, 17 Jewels, ACCEPTED 
14-K Solid White Gold. 15 Jewels. $32 





on all articles: One-fifth down, balance divided 
aths. 


Credit Terms into equal psyments within eight moa 


0 F T | om NATIONAL CREDIT JEWELERS 
BROS.&CO. i553 


Stores in Leading Cities 

















DEPT. K.222 
108 N. State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Here’ a Prescription 


for Coughs 


For quick relief try PISO’S-—A most 
effective syrup different from all 
others. Safe and sane for young 
and old. Pleasant —no opiates— 
noupset stomach. 35c and 60c 
sizes obtainable everywhere. 


PISO’S— For Coughs & Colds 


t 










Spectacles FREE! 





Let me send you on Ten Days Free Trial a ed of my 


famous “True Fit’’ Shell Rim Spectacles. iundreds 
of thousands now in use everywhere. These splendid 
Glasses will enable anyone to read the smallest print, thread 
the finest needle, see far and near and prevent eyestrain or 
headaches. If after trying them for 10 days and nights you 
are amaz and delighted, and think them equ to 
glasses sold elsewhere at $15.00, send only $4.49; if you 
don’t want to keep them, return them and there will be no 
charge. ne Money lay no C.0.0D.! Simply your name, ad. 
dress and age, and state the length of time you have worn giasses, if 
any. A beautiful Velveteen-lined, gold-lettered Spectacle Cave FREE. 


DR. RITHOLZ 


Madison and LaflinSts. Dept.0r2006 Chicago, tll. 


Tires 





Please mention 








this magazine 





el 


Good to Look at 
—and Long Wearing 


EMARKABLY good to 

look at are these new 
Cheney Cravats for Spring. 
Their good looks result from 
their distinctive up-to-the- 
minute patterns; their long 
wearing qualities come from 
their sturdy construction and 
carefully woven fabric. 

















There are patterns to suit 
every preference—colors to 


please every taste. 

Cheney Tubulars are famous 
for the sturdy service they give. 
Your haberdasher has them. 


CHENEY BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
Makers of Cheney Silks 


CHENEY 
CRAVATS 








when answering advertisements 
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FICTION 


“The world’s a theater, the earth a stage, 


Which God and nature do with actors fill.’’ 


When Thomas Heywood made that observation, nearly 
five hundred years ago, he uttered a truism which finds ready 
response in every human heart. The world is a theater, the 
earth is a stage. What is it that enables us to see the char- 
acters in the play in all their virtue, with all their vices, to 
laud or condemn their hopes, their fears, their aspirations, and 
their failures? Fiction! 


Watch closely this play called life; compare it with fic- 
tion you have read. Do they differ in essentials? No, you 
are forced to disagree with the time-famous banality: “Truth 
is stranger than fiction.”” You find, after all, that fiction is 
really truth—word pictures of characters and their emotions 
which are paralleled in human beings. 


In life, some characters are clothed in fine raiment, some 
in tatters; some give before they take, while others demand 
payment before it is due. As we wander along the broad 
highway, we come in contact with both good and bad folks; 
as we read, we constantly meet the same kinds of people in 
all their virtue and vice. Assuredly, fiction is but a mirror 
which faithfully reflects life. 


Since fiction may be made to deal with either the good or 
bad, with the strong or the weak, the moral tone of a fiction 
magazine is merely a matter of choice, or of character, with 
the author and publisher. Our old copy book at school did 
more than teach us to write. It hammered home truths which 
still guide us in our conduct of life. Whether consciously or 
not is aside the question. The line in our personal copy book 
which impressed us most is this: “Evil communications cor- 
rupt good manners,” and it is just as true to-day as it was 
then. 


STREET @ SMITH CORPORATION, 
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FICTION 


Feeling the force of this truth, when it came to making 
a choice as to whether the fiction published by us would be 
clean or otherwise, we chose cleanliness because we felt that 
aside from the moral issue, we could make a financial suc- 
cess of clean reading, just as we might have made much money 
from fiction of the leprous type which finds so prominent a 
place in many American periodicals. 


Publishing in any form carries with it great responsibil- 
ity. The printed word gains ready admittance where the 
spoken word cannot. No home, no office, no sanctuary that 
you can think of presents a closed door to printed matter. It 
can be carried anywhere. It is welcomed everywhere, and 
usually with little suspicion. Knowing as we do the tremen- 
dous power exerted by fiction upon the morality of a nation, 
we feel that the publishing of fiction, exclusively, brings with 
it a responsibility which we do not consider or treat lightly. 


rhis firm was founded in 1855. During the sixty-seven 
years of its existence, cleanliness in the published word has 
been its aim, and in the sixty millions of magazines which come 
from our presses every year the reader can find nothing to 
offend good taste, nothing to corrupt good manners, 

Is our fiction strong in interest? Yes, because fiction of 
the Street & Smith type clothes its characters in the habili- 
ments and attributes of human beings; places virtue before 
all else; punishes vice wherever it is found. It makes the man, 
woman or youthful reader better for having read. It pro- 
jects rays of light into lives which otherwise would be dark, 
enabling the reader to transform into pleasant hours, spare 
time which would have been dull and unprofitable. It in- 
variably helps him to see far beyond his narrow horizon, 
to escape, as it were, from the shackles of diurnal drudgery 
into realms of wholesome romance, love, and adventure. 


That has been the mission of the Street & Smith Cor- 
poration fiction for a period of sixty-seven years 


79 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
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Chevrolet Offers Quality 
at Quantity Prices 


Modern requirements for personal 
transportation are so satisfactorily met 
in the 1923 Superior Chevrolet that 
demand leads supply in every section 
of the country. 


Especially in the closed models, the 
price advantage of quantity produc- 
tion is most apparent. 


Chevrolet is the world’s largest pro- 


ducer of closed cars with Fisher 
Bodies, hence is able to offer these 
high grade closed automobiles at 
astonishingly low prices. 


Think of pleasing design, high quality 
construction, modern engineering that 
ensures power, ease and economy— 
then see the cars that embody all these 
features at the showroom of any 
Chevrolet dealer. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


DETROIT, MICH. 





SUPERIOR Two Passenger Roadster - 
SUPERIOR Five Passenger Touring 
SUPERIOR Two Passenger Utility Coupe - 
SUPERIOR Four Passenger Sedanette 
SUPERIOR Five Passenger Sedan 
SUPERIOR Light Delivery - - - 

AU Prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich 


There are now more than 10,000 
Chevrolet dealers and service 
stations throughout the world 


Applications will be considered 
from high grade dealers in terri- 
tory not adequately covered 
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“. . . that’s right. My Eveready Flashlight is as necessary as my traveling bag” 


Wherever you are, wherever you go, the 
Eveready Flashlight is the one light you 
can have with you. Always ready to meet 
every need for light. 





It needs no imagination to picture its countless uses in sight-see- 
ing. It helps avoid mistakes. It prevents accidents. It is the only 
light you can carry in wind and rain, as steady and clear in a 
gale as a calm. 





Whether you travel by land or sea; 
whether you are fishing, hunting, sailing, 
boating, or just motoring near home, it is 
common prudence to have an Eveready 
Flashlight. Instant light when you need it, 
right where you want it, it is literally the 
light of a thousand uses. 








Eveready Flashlight Batteries 
fit and improve all makes of 


An Eveready Flashlight costs from $1.35 to $4.50. flashlights; they give a bright- 
er light; they last longer, 
One use often repays the cost a thousandfold. 




















When you select your Compact 


Think how many times a day people see 
your face powder Compact! A beautiful 
box is an evidence to your friends of 
your good taste. 


This new large Colgate Compact is 
exquisite enough to be the product of 
an exclusive jeweler. Its polished gold- 


colored case is almost as thin as a watch. 
The box will outlast many refills 

The powder comes in three shades— 
white, flesh and rachel. 

A refill with a new puff can be pur- 
chased for considerably less than the 
complete Compact. 


For sale at your favorite toilet goods counter. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Established 1806 


NEW YORK 





These four monogram styles have been, designed by a well- 
known New York jeweler, after careful study of the box, as be- 
ing appropriate for this new and distinctive Colgate Compact 


i 8 @ 


Your box can be engraved by your jeweler at small cost. 














